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THE WAY OF COMING TO CHRIST. 



SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 14, 1869. 



INVOCATION. 

Thou bast opened the day, and g^yen the son to go fortl) and shed light, and hope,, 
and dieer, and gladnees. Art not thoa brighter and warmer, Son of Righteoosneas ? 
Maj we not come forth into thy light from our darkness ? May we not, this morn- 
ing, stand np effulgent as the children of light, rejoicing in our God ? Are we not 
beloved of thee ? Why shoald the children of the Eling be in such poverty, and in 
such sorrow, and as exiles? Wilt thou not to-day clothe us with thine own royal- 
ty t Give us this morning a taste of the blessedness of the heavenly estate, and lift 
np oar hearts above dmd^^g care, and inspire us with higher and nobler concept 
tkms of love and duty. And grant that all our^ools may go forth to-day to meet 
the King. And may we rejoice that the King is our Father. We ask it for Christ's 
Armn, 



" At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father : for so it seemed good in thy 
sight. All things are delivered unto me of my Father : and no man knoweth the 
Son, but the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy la^en, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light." — ^Matt. xi. 25-30. 

Hbbb the Savioar assumed his judicial character ; and in the con- 
text he had been denouncing the cities fqr their great trickedness. 
Then he seems, as it were by a noble absent-mindedness, to have for- 
gotten the human part that he was enacting, and to have risen into 
the consciousness of his divine nature. There is not a man that ever 
lived who could utter respecting himself this 27th verse — " All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father : and no man knoweth the Son, 
but the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal himself" — no man- among 
the greatest names of antiquity could have repeated, and no man among 
the greatest names of modem times could repeat, such words as these 
respecting himself, without being felt to be a supreme egotist, or else 
a hopeless fanatic. But such language in the Lord Jesus Christ seems 
eminently fit— just as fit as it seems for a king to wear a cionviv. 
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Renan and others depict the Saviour as a gentle enthusiast in hifi 
early life, but growing at length, by force of circumstances, to be a 
fanatic. A very noble fanatic they make him out to be ; yet a fana- 
tic But wordd have lost their meaning when Christ is called a fana- 
tic He was never so rich and human as in the culminating scenes of 
his life ; never so loving ; never so full of sympathy for others, and 
of sorrow for their doom. Witness his weeping over Jerusalem. 
Witness the miracles of healing which he performed during the last 
scenes of his life. If fanaticism means large-heartedness, self-forget- 
^ulness, pity, sympathy, love in the most exquisite tenderness, the 
most gentle submission to the inevitable, the grandest patience under 
trial, simplicity and calmness under the dissolving pains of an awfo^ 
death, then blessed be enthusiasm. But such a sense as that is ieT<^« 
lutionizing language — not changing the verity of God manifest in tk^ 
flesh. 

If^ then, to use the words that I have quoted, in any other than 
one who is divine would be the supremest egotism, what shall we saj 
of the next words, '^ Come onto me, ye that labor and are heavy la- 
den, and I will give you rest " ? What shall wo say of that imperisi 
T? After such words as these, may not a soul that is seeking its God 
go to Jesus? Need any man fear that he will stumble into idolatry 
if he gives all that the heart can give to another to this person ? Need 
one be afraid of going to Christ, and of stopping there ? 

If there be a truth clearer than another, it is that men can not it* 
tain to safety or peace, to purity or strength, of themselves. Except tf 
the personal influence of God^s nature on ours, we can not reach Cif 
higher manhood. " Without me," God says, " ye can do nothingi'* 

It is equally true that Jesus Christ is just that presentation of (k0 
divine nature which men can understand ; which is adapted to thttT 
urgent necessities ; which they can sympathize with ; and which thfliC 
can seize and retain. Christ is put forth as the supremest chieftain t0 
man ; and men are gathered about him as clans gather round thiif ] 
bead. They are to be fired with zeal and enthusiasm. Just as 
feel for their generals, for their heroes, an enthusiasm which 
hard things easy, which gives to the soul-feelings an impetuous 
rent, a zeal, and an enthusiasm, and which enlarges, ennobles, and 
powers the whole being — so men are to be attracted and inspired 
the relation which they sustain to its God. 

The New Testament puts the evidence of the reality of Christ 
the moral consciousness of men. We are to come to Christ ; ^e 
to have this seal of personal adhesion to him ; and this — ^namely 
^xperienoe of jmriOpal lovo — will be the evidence of hit eziatenoe, 
lliino] ~' ttUnlife. Audit wiU be 

«rU >ittlieiq ' 1< 
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phy of the New Testament. Man can not rise to his true manhood 
inthout God. Jesus Christ is that aspect and presentation of God 
nhich is adapted to man. And the> evidence that there is such a be- 
ing as JesoB Christ is to be found not speculatively, but by a person- 
al adhesion, enthusiastic and intense, to him. And this will work 
Bach a result in one that no man can doubt that he is a changed man, 
and that there is a power of God in Christ Jesus that changes him. 
In other words, it is not the concatenation of intellectual lo^c that 
proves the divinity of Christ. It is the peculiar logic of affection. 
It is moral reasoning, in distinction from mere intellectual speculation. 
TluB is the highest proof of Christ's divinity. 

The subject that I shall further unfold, then, this morning, is, Com- 
«¥ ^ Christ J and the Way of Coming. 

60 back, now, to our text. Pause for a moment on one inflection 
of thought — '' Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
ttd I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you " — that is the mode 
■ rf commg — ** and learn of me." In brief, Christian character. Chris- 
tian duties, and the Christian spirit are to be at once taken up, and a 
personal Christ is to be sought while you are in the act of obeying 
the commands of. this Christ. If you would find Christ, do not un- 
dertake to find him first, and then undertake Christian life and duty 
afterward. Begin Christian life and duty now, and find him in the 
act or struggle of this life. Begin at once to cultivate a Christian 
filing; and if you cannot attain to it, that is the ground and reason 
of appeal for help. Christ is better disclosed in the effort to Uve 
Chrisdanly than he is by any other mode of approach, or by any 
other endeavor to find him. 

The more plainly to perceive this line of thought, let me mark 

ttd criticise the various methods of coming to Christ by which men 

, have sought to find him, or to come into personal relations with him. 

He first and most obvious is Chrbt historically sought. Men are 

taught to read their Bibles. Then ,they are enjoined to think upon 

I the things which they read. Then they wait to see what happens. 

Ve throw seed into the ground, and do nothing more. The ground 

takes care of it ; and by and by it begins to sprout. Men have a 

Ytgue impression that the Bible is just of that kind, and that you are 

to take a handful of its truth, and throw it inward, and then wait to 

if it comes up, thinking that there is some secret and hidden 

wer by which it will sprout and grow. There are a great many 

ns that have no very distinct conception of Christ but this : 

there are some favored ones who may come into personal rela- 

ps to Christ, and that when they have come into such relation- 

.ahitj are very happy, and have " got religion," as the expres- 

AiA they go to their Bible, prefacing the act ^Ixli ^ lAiOtX. 
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sigh, and wish that tbey might become ChriBtians. And then they 
read one, two, three, four chapters, and wait and sec if they feel any 
better. They do not know as they do ; and so they go back at even- 
ing and read some more Bible, just as if it were medicine taken ; 
and they watch to see what the result is on themselves. There is 
this impression, that in the New Testament there is a power given 
to the letter such that, if a man will only take enough of it, and take 
it long enough, it will by and by, some how — they do not know how 
— work out in them a power of conversion which will bring them to 
a state in which they shall see the ineffable Christ, and rejoice in 
him. 

Far be it from me to say that the word of God is not without its 
power and influence in the revelation of Christ If the letter minis- 
ters to you the power of rising above itself; if it gives you under- 
standing and food on which you can work ; and if you have the 
gifl of imagination by which you can construct, out of the material 
which the New Testament gives you, a vivid and living Saviour, 
then the New Testament helps you. Otherwise it does not 

We are to love Christ. He is our Lover. We are to fall in love 
with him. 

It is, for State reasons, convenient, oflen, that princes of govern- 
ments should marry princesses of other governments without the 
parties meeting — or it used to be so. In lieu of a personal inter- 
view, each respectively had his or her portrait painted, and sent 
it to the other. And who will say that that was not a great deal 
better than nothing ? If I were the prince, and my Spanish intended 
I could not see, and I yet was affianced to her, I would thank 
the painter that would give me this faint semblance.' But, after all, 
this effigy, what is it but the merest film of color, that gives me 
Home conception of how she looks, or how she wants to have me 
think she looks ? It is a help to me ; but can I fall in love with that ? 
With my imagination stimulated by it, I might form some fancy- 
figure, and give to it some artificial character. And then in a day- 
dream I might feel the pulse of love. But, after all, would it be 
any thing more than the filmiest of feelings ? 

By and by the parties come together ; and then, if they be noble 
persons, and worthy of each other, oh ! how different is the intercourse 
of thought with thought, of enthusiasm with enthusiasm, of affection 
with affection, from that of the simple outward representation of the 
persons ! How life dispossesses the mere shadow of life ! And when 
yon can see the thing itself, how quickly you turn away from the 
mere representation of the thing ! 

The New Testament is but a mere book of symbolizations. It 
simply describes certain things of Christ that happened thousands of 
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Tears ago, oat of which we can form some conception of a being. 

But if ever yon are to come to Christ, there most be some way in 

^bich he shall become to you a living Christ. There most be some way 

ia wluch year heart coascioasly shall have vibrations in consonance 

iriih lus heart. Although the letter has its uses, and although it is 

Ueaaed by the Spirit of God to bring men to Christ, in its own way ; 

yet the ordinary way in which men seek to learn Christ by reading 

the Bible, as it were putting themselves into the Bible, and setting 

tlMmselves over the fire of devotion, so to speak, and simmering, 

irith the hope that at last they will be penetrated with such a flavor 

of Christ that they will have a perfect knowledge of him — ^this 

nedumical notion, this notion of the cuisine, as I might almost call 

it, ii fUse and misleading. «^ 

The children of Christian parents, that have been educated to a 
fcrerence for the Bible, are very apt to fall into this notion, and to 
nppose that all that can be done is to read the Bible enough, and 
tkn to wait for Ood's sovereignty to convert them. So no one goes to 
Chriit He not merely says, '^ Come unto me," but he tells you how 
to come — ^**Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me." Ton are to 
&d Christ in practical emergencies. You are to find Christ in a 
coone of action. 

Do I cast away the Bible ? No. But the Bible is like a telescope. 
If ft man looks thriyugh his telescope, then he sees worlds beyond ; 
hot if he looks aJb his telescope, then he does not see any thing but 
thit The Bible is a thing to be looked through to see that which is 
beyond; but most people only look at it; and so they see only the 
^letter. 

1%e second mode of attempting to find Christ which may be cri- 
tietaed, is where men seek to come to him speculatively, or by the 
oiere help of Che understanding. No man comes to Christ at all with- 
out the understanding; and there is in all right ways of preach- 
iog cor invisible but living God, a practical interplay of the intellect 
Therefore, what I criticise is not Coming by thought-power, but 
eommg exclusively by thought-power, and by thought-power in its 
philosophical abstractions. There are many who seek to come to Christ 
bj a theological analysis of his character. To analyze the divine 
daracter is very well after you have come into a unity of moral 
consciousness with Gk>d. In other words, to turn back and analyze 
eiperience ; after you have entered upon an intercourse, then to give 
fiiriher food for moral feeling by enlarging the bounds of probable 
tnth — this is very wise. But it is not the mode oi finding ; it is 
9Be mode of cultivating acquaintance ; but it is not the mode of 
yiHwy. acquaintance. There are very many persons who have no 
ioa of any Christ, except a Christ of systems — ^not the Christ 
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of our text. Men attempt^ by oontroverBial iDvestigation, to make 
their impressions more yiyid ; to give more accuracy to their ideas ; 
to limit and curtail. They are very laborious in fixing Christ's place. 
Hiey are exceedingly conscientious in measuring the moral quantity 
of his being. The question of relation to the Father, and to the 
Spirit, has in their minds an utterly irrelcYant proportion. They 
examine all objections with a critical eye. They attempt to construct 
by intellectual processes the notion of Christ ; and then they try to 
feel as though they were acquainted with him. This is absolutely 
artificial in method and usually false in result. Although they do 
not intend it, yet, comprehensively regarded, this theological mode 
of constructing Gk>d is supremely conceited. * It takes it for granted 
that iften have the power to put the lines of latitude and longitude 
upon the orb of divine being; that men are in possession of all the 
elements which go to constitute a heavenly being ; that, while our 
own being is the type of that which we are to find out> we have in 
ourselves every thing which belongs to a higher being. No man can 
form a philosophical conception of God whidi is perfect, which he can 
round out and present to the world, and of which he can say, *^That 
is God— just that, and no more.'' 

To hear sects disputing ; to listen to their arguments ; to witness 
the burnings of men, the rancor of their books, and the burning of 
their hearts toward each other, you would be led to suppose that it 
was the eaniest thing in this world to fashion an ample and satisfy- 
ing ocnception of the divine nature : but it is the problem of eternity, 
and not the problem of earth. 

Who can find out a being by a pure process of thought? You 
can hot find out each other sa No man can come into acquaintance 
with man in that way. Ton must come into the knowledge of 
your fellow-men sympathetieally. That is to say, feeling must in- 
terpret feeling; taste must interpret taste; mond sentiment must 
interpret moral sentiment ; intellection must interpret intellection. No 
man gets acquainted with men except by living intercourse. And is 
it possible that we should know a higher being than man by purely 
speculative processes ? 

Suppose a man, in seeking the companionship of the woman that is 
to be his life-long and trusted friend, should proceed by a purely in- 
tellectual method. Bping a philosopher, he sends to know her exact 
height, and her exact weight; and then, applying the principles of 
physiology, he determines that in that height and in that weight there 
is so much solid and so much liquid in the construction of the body. 
He analyzes all the organs — the brain, the lungs, and the various tissues 
and constituent parts — and says to himself, ^* This charmer of my soul 
is the sum total of all Amm^n E^BMj* And then, that he may be in* 
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formed with the spirit of hnmanity, he, as a mental philoBophery 
mnalyzes all the faculties that go to constitute, psychologically con- 
ridered, a human being, and makes an inventory of them. Taking 
first a physiological, and then a psychological inventory of all that 
goes to constitute this beloved charmer, he puts them together, and 
tries to fill! in love with the result. 

Did you ever know one person to fall in love with another 

philosophically? Is not philosophy the last thing that has to do 

with it? Do not men fall in love by the heart, if at all? They 

never fidl in love head-first, but always heart-first, if the love is good 

' for any thing. 

Shall it be BO in respect to those that are of your own sphere, or 
your own level ; of those who are easily accessible ; whose attributes 
you can look down upon, as it were, and interpret ? shall it be im- 
possible for you to come into an intimate acquaintance with them 
except by the interplay of heart-life between you and them ? and shall 
we undertake to enter into the acquaintance of the Invisible and the 
Infinite by a speculative conception which we project against a vain 
philosophical background ? Can any man become acquainted with the 
dirine nature in that way ? Tet, how many hundreds of pulpits arc 
marveling that they are barren ! They are astonished because they have 
defined Christ, because they have weighed him, because they have meas- 
ured him, because they have fathomed his sonship, because they have 
made known the enlightening influence of the Holy Ghost, because 
they have marked the difference between Arianism and Amiinianism, 
and the difference between Unitarianism and Trinitarianism, because 
they have explained all the points of Calvinism — ^because they have 
done all these things, and more, and yet people do not become Chris- 
tians ! And then, they think it is because of the hardness of men's 
hearts ; that it is because men are depraved. 

Xo penoa will come to Christ who does not find some way of 
eoBDBg by taking his yoke. It is not by taking a speculative mea- 
sure of the divine nature that men are to come. There is a yoke to 
betakes. 
Thc9 there are those who seek Christ by a sentimental and humani- 

I can hardly trust myself to describe them. It is 
lor one to attempt to describe that which he holds 
and I certainly hold in great contempt the sentimental 
M0smnsa of Christ — these men that pat Jehovah on the back, and 
Christ, and think he was a good man — an excellent man — 
•Z the age in which he lived, and the fact that he did not 
ministry! He had faults; all have faults ; but still he 
i Afr^ifer brother of the race ! A large being was his, and he was 

man, considering that he had not the advantages of 
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modem refinement and scientific investigation ! Most homane was 
he ; and, as far as he was right, he is to be our pattern ! To be a 
Christian means not to believe in Christ mainly, they think. One 
distinguished clergyman in New-Tork has even declared, in print, 
that one of the best Christians ho ever knew was a person who said 
he was conscientiously obliged to decline believing in Christ. I can 
not restrain my contempt for this kind of trifling. This aentimental 
notion of making Christ a nothing^ in order that he may come nearer 
to you, and be more like you, is the annihilation of every thjng that 
touches the human soul with enthusiasm. 

Is there any thing in this sentimental humanitarianism of Christ 
that will fire zeal ? I might like to know such a person ; but I 
would not put myself out of the way to know such a one. I might 
feel that if the world were filled with people that were like such a 
one, it would be a much better world. But that which I need in the 
great battle of life is a power with God. Of men i have enough ; 
and of human heroes enough ; but they can not help me. They have 
their own load to carry. They have their own burden, and their 
own sin. I need a divine fire. I carry a pride that will not submit 
to a man ; and I need something higher than myself in my conflict 
with pride — with passions burning to the lowest helL Shall human 
tears assuage the flame, or extinguish the burning coals ? Are there 
not men here who, being weakened, oppressed, and goaded by the 
various influences of life, have felt that they carried hell with them, 
and that their faculties might almost be demonized, and called 
fiends ? And amidst the conflicts of men in the world, is it enough 
for us that there is a mild and gentle creature somewhere far away 
that looks with sympathy and compassion upon us ? I need some 
one that can touch me to the bottom of my soul. I need some one 
that shall speak to me out of eternity. I need some one that has 
infinity of power, and with whom I am in sympathy. 

The poetic and mystic conceptions of coming to Christ lie open to 
precisely the same line of reasoning. There are very many wlio have 
a vague aspiration. Tliey long for Christ as they long for pictures ; 
as they long for beautiful scenery. They think that the true concep- 
tion of Christ is eminently poetic ; and their heart loves to have 
day-dreams in this matter. In a Christian experience, when the 
other grounds and the other elements of it arc established, then the 
poetic instinct becomes an ennching element not only, but a very 
helpful element ; but alone it has in it nothing that can touch the 
soul's deeper faculties. 

At last, hear the Saviour^jg|||^|^|||ym^^^^th my oom- 
mandments, and 
say, "If any 
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which I teach.^ Hear him Bay, '^Come unto me, take my yoke; 

learn of me, and ye shall find rest unto your souls/' What is the mode 

then, of comings to the Saviour ? How are we to come to Christ ? I 

reply that we are to come to him through a series of moral practical 

endeavors to live the Ufe which he has prescribed for us. 

For example, let a man begin to love God — ^for thei*e is a point 
wluoh is common to every one. There is not a man living that be- 
lieves in a personal God who does not admit that we ought to love 
God ; and I suppose there is no honest and intelligent man who would 
not admit that he does not love Grod as he ought. If one, then, 
deares to come to Christ, let him, in the first place, begin to love 
God. And what will be the result of the first endeavor ? It will be 
Ticaity; it will be emptiness. Let a man lift his thoughts up, and 
attempt to love, if he wants to know how empty he is. A man has 
flattered himself that he is a moral man, a very good man, an excel- 
lent man ; but now let the command of God come to him, '' Love the 
Lord thy Gk>d with all thy heart, and soul, and mind, and strength." 
Nov, let a man, on Sunday and on week-days, at morning and at 
evening, honestly, and in godly sincerity, attempt to love God, and 
see bow utterly empty he is of that disposition. How void the expe- 
rience will be! You think you could do it; but try to do it 
Yon think that you could do it, and that you do do it sometimes ; 
bat now let your heart ascend. Put it upon that one experience. 
Grasp in your thought some such conception of God as that your 
heart rises up toward him in a glow of triumphant affection. £nablo 
yourself to say, if you can, "O God, thou knowest that I love 
tbee P' And the result of that first struggle will be that you will 
be convinced that the love of G^ is not in you. Tou will be con- 
vinced that your soul has been trained in the other direction. While it 
may have the dormant elements out of which this love may spring, you 
will be convinced by your past life, by the whole course and career of 
your past experience, that you have been void and empty of the love of 
God. Now, let a man that is in earnest say, '* Yet this is my duty, 
and to this I will attain ;" let him in an agony, if need be, of desire, 
in a purpose that will not be turned aside, say, ^' I toill break through, 
and I vfill love my Gk>d ;'' let him go to Christ and say, ^^ I take this 
yoke " — ^for it is a yoke ; ** I take this burden " — ^for it is a burden ; 
^ I am weak and pulseless ; my thoughts are wandering ; but I have 
come to prove thee. Lord Jesus — ^if there be a Lord Jesus. Thou 
hmtt said, ^ Take my yoke ;' and hero it is. I take the yoke of a 
loving God ; and that I may find rest in my soul, reveal thyself 




10 one step in coming toward God, and toward the loving 
'^ to love men benevolently. If we love 1\\q^<^ \.Ix^\iIon^ 
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ns, what thank have we ? Even the heathen do that Begin to love 
men that are not lovable. Begin to love men that are outside of 
your family relationships, outside of your business affinities, and out- 
side of ^our race affinities. Begin to look upon mankind as one 
brotherhood ; and have in yourself the evidence and outflow of that 
benevolence which takes in universal being. I do not mean that you 
are to do this in your leisure and sentimental hours : I mean that you 
are to go forth to-morrow morning, and manifest this benevolence in 
your daily affairs. Let the physician in the scenes in which he must 
mingle carry with him warm and strong the affluence of that bene- 
ficence which Christ carried. Let the rivalries of business not 
check this. Go forth to your store, to your pursuits, to your station, 
whatever it is. Go wherever you please ; among the ignorant, the 
poor and the lowly, or among the high, and the strong, and the law- 
less ; go among men that are mean, that are wicked, that are bad 
men ; go among all men ; and still have this witness in yourself, " I 
carry, as God does, a heart that shines out toward them : I am like 
the sun that shines on the reptile and the gazelle ; upon the deadly- 
nightshade and the violet. I am like God, in that I carry the spirit 
of love to every human being,** Begin to carry that spirit. / How much 
have you of it ? How much is it subject to your volition ? How 
far have you gone on in that way ? Prove yourself Tou can not 
take the first step. If you attempt to take it, you will come back 
with this testimony, that he who carries that spirit must constrain 
the tendencies of his nature. All the flood of feeling goes the other 
way. We love ourselves flrst. Then we love distributively those that 
are ours by connection and kinship. But the feeling grows fainter and 
fainter as we go on ; and in respect to the great world, men live 
substantially as animals, with various envyings, and jealousies, and 
rivalries, and contentions, and uncharitable thoughts, and rejoicings 
in evil instead of good, and all manner of scandals and caustic re- 
marks. Men do not love men. 

Now, straighten yourself up, my brother that wants to know 
the way to Christ. Begin by loving God. And then step out to- 
morrow and begin to love your fellow-men. Ah I you will find Jesus 
in the wilderness. I will not hold up before you any incomprehensi- 
ble doctrine ; but I urge upon you the truth that all men are to love 
each other, which you understand as well as I do. I declare that all 
men are to be to you dear, and that it is to be your disposition to do 
them good ; to help them ; to bear with them ; to weep with them, ra- 
ther than to make them weep ; to sufier for them, rather than to make 
them sufier; to make them ri^^x^|^k|^Jainorea8e your own 

riches at their expense. Mttt^^KKKK^^KttlltmE??^'^ ^^ 
disposition but he will 
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him, and that it is a burden too heavy to be borne, and a yoke most 
galling to the neck of nnregenerated selfishness. Now say, in the 
silenoe of the night, or in the silence of your own thought, " Lord 
Jesus, thou hast promised that, if I would take this yoke, it would be 
€»7, and if I would take this burden, it would be light. Thou bafet 
ealled me to bear the burden and to wear the yoke. Let me have 
the joy and the peace." 

Go to Christ so. Try this. Begin in earnest Begin to put your 

iHiole Ufe-force into the new ambitions that will arise from this mode 

of loTing Gk>d and man. Change the current of your life. Now, 

though you believe in morality, and in spirituality, they are altema- 

tires. They are intermittent. The force of your life now really flows 

out for the world that now is, and for the things of the world. But 

begin to live above this present world. Begin to Ufl your thoughts 

op 80 that the unseen shall become more vivid to you than the seen, 

tod the spiritual more than the sensuous. Let there be a new ambi- 

ti<m, a new aim, a new heart-lova Give a new direction to your 

thonghts and feelings. Attempt so to Uve a little while, and you will 

find that there is a yoke there, that there is a burden there, the one 

and the other. Qo with that burden and that yoke, and say, '* Lord 

Jesos, in the way of thine appointing I have attempted to walk." 

Hj dear brethren, Christ never conmianded you to do any thing, 

that he did not stand in the path to help you to do it If you 

want to love God, Jesus Christ stands close by, and says, '' If you 

will take that yoke upon you, you shall learn of me; and I will 

give yon rest Come unto me. Come so." If you attempt to love 

your feUow-men with a disinterested benevolence, Christ says, " Are 

you coniing to me? Will you take this yoke and this burden? 

Then you shall find rest to your souls." Are you willing to take 

this yoke, and live above the world while you are in it ? Jesus Christ 

is standing and saying, ^' I will reveal myself unto you. Not as unto 

the world will I manifest myself unto you." And he will keep his 

word. . 

Go further. Do not shrijik back, when you find, in the providence of 
God, that tsares, and fears, and troubles are upon you ; when you find 
yourself environed by those daily struggles which are incident to your 
social organization. Mother, whose household is heavier than you 
can bear, whose children are a burden that you can not carry, some- 
times you seek relief by running to earthly Mends, and sometimes you 
sleep off your trouble. There is many a sore heart — sore in the har- 
ness of daily life. In sickness, in nervous weakness, in despondency 
and discouragement, you are trying to live faithful to your husband, 
I^MtUUL to your children, faithful to your name and to yourself. And 

to you every day as though the spirit of life would be 
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crushed out of you. You want to do right ; but you can say, '* The 
cloud is evermore over me, and life is a burden ; and if it were not for 
my children, I would not care to live." How many there are — oh ! 
sad commentary on life ! — who say, ^ If it were not for one and anoth- 
er, I would be willing to die." And right in the midst of life, in the 
midst of youth, and in the plentitude of years, how many there are 
whose fears, and cares, and sorrows, and rasping experiences^ are such 
that they would die if they could ! 

Are you willing to take those cares and those fears which God 
has put upon you as a yoke and as a burden, and to stand in them, 
and go to Cluist and say, ''Lord Jesus, I accept all these. Thou 
liast said, ' Come to me through cares and through burdens,* and I 
have come; and I shall die if there is not some help sent to me." 
Ah I the dark closet, how often does it prove to be the gate of heaven ! 

I knew a man proud and cultured, the child of religious associations 
and parentage, himself skeptical by theological mistraining, who, go- 
ing out into life, at last came to the head of an immense public school 
in Philadelphia. There were some six hundred scholars in the school 
They tasked his authority and they tasked his faith to the uttermost 
One day — as he told me afterward — ^he came to the climax, and felt 
that that school was mastering him, that there was no more strength 
in himself, and that he should be crushed. He went back to his seat, 
and sat down, and opened the lid of the desk to hide his face, and, 
shutting his eyes, said, '' Lord Jesus, I shall die if thou dost not help 
me !" And, said he, in relating the circumstance to mc, '' I rose from 
that place believing, for the first time in my life, that there was a 
God ; and I threw my soul on him, and he held me up." 

I do not believe there ever was a soul that went to Jesus with a 
yoke or a burden, saying, " I can not bear it : Jesus, succor me I" that 
Christ did not reveal himself to that souL And oh ! how blessed is a 
yoke or a burden, how blessed is a care or a sorrow, that draws a 
person away from himself, and into the arms of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Oh I how base is that wealth that forfeits heaven. Ob ! how 
poor is that love that cheats us of God's love. Oh I how unmanly is 
that ease which takes away the rest that rcmaineth for the people of 
God. Oh I how blessed are those tears that shall be wiped away from 
every eye by and by. Oh I how sweet are those cares which teach 
us to lean our head upon the bosom of the Beloved. Oh ! how joy- 
ful are those sorrows which bring us to Him that is the Comforter of 
those that mourn upon earth. 

Let the same line of thought be applied to men who are beset with 
their own passions, and who are under temptation. I know men that 
have fallen into the 
they hate the 
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Imnmoiui interrals; and they long to break their liabits. I have 
known men that had been canght with salacious desires, and had gone 
into the house of the strange woman, which is the house of death ; and 
thdr passions, set on fire of hell, could not be quenched by them- 
selyes. Still reforming, and still failing ; still profhising themselves, 
and utill untrue to their own promises, the doubtful battle has been 
fought until their heart has become black within them ; and they have 
said, **! am bound ! I am bound I I would to God that I was free 
from these passions.'' There are men who have been caught with 
avarice. There are men who have been caught in the thiefs snare, 
and in the liar's snare, and in the trail of ungodly men. There are 
men whose passions and appetites are making terrible war upon 
them. And the truth at times flashes on them, and the feeling comes 
over them, ^ Unless I am released from these terrific passions, they 
will carry me down to the chambers of death." And so they will 

I do not believe that a man, ordinarily speaking, who is originally 
endowed with very strong passions, and who has given loose to 
them, can be plucked but from the thrall, the hell, of these passions, 
except by the Hand that holds the very universe itself. But if a man, in 
the midst of these passions, instead of seeking his own strength, will 
My, ''Lord Jesus, thou hast said, 'Come unto me, ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest* I am both burdened and 
cmghed with my own sins, with my own wickedness, with my own 
meanness, and am bowed down and helpless. Thou hast said that if 
I woold come and take thy yoke and learn of thee, I should find rest to 
my sooL I come. Yet I need help to take the yoke, and to get the 
burden on — the burden of purity, and the yoke of regularity and 
righteousness ^ — if any soul goes thus to God, do you think he will 
not reveal himself ? 

There came to me, last week, one whose bad ways I had known, and 
whom I had avoided, supposing that he was but a sponge ; but having 
since January last maintained a better course, he came to me, and to 
my surprise spoke of his past life, of his degradation, and of his new 
purpose, and said, '' The kindness that some friends have shown mo 
has been very comforting and very encouraging.'' I sat there, and 
my heart trembled like jelly. I rebuked myself that I ever had any 
other thought than that he might be rescued. And as he went on, 
my heart went out toward him. And I said to myself, What would 
I not give if I could save this man ? I, a selfish man, I, a proud 
man, I, a worldly man, I, burdei;ied like himself — ^I, rising above my 
lower nature, felt my better nature asserting itself. And I longed 
to take him up in my aims, and out of the entanglements and temp- 
which beset him, and make a man of him. And do you 
.Hiat I could feel this, and Christ feel nollimg ^vTVi^ii oxk% 
liiiii^ BBfiDg, ''Lord JeBU9f have mercy on me T 
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Do yon remember, when from the gates of hell and damnation 
there came np one of those poor wretched creatures that all the world 
agree to tread under foot, and stood at the feet of Christ, wiping his 
feet with the hair of her head, how she was more to him than all that 
guest-chamber ? ^he words that he spoke of comfort and of love 
to her are words that will go on sounding down through the ages 
of time, saying to every poor soul that wants to escape from its ene- 
mies, from the thrall of its passions, *' Go to Jesus. There is heart 
there. There is a loving Saviour there. Do not give up. Do not go 
back. Never trust alone what other men can do, nor what you can do. 
Take the yoke. Take the burden. Put Christ to proof Bring him 
to judgment." And in the last day, if Christ ever forsakes a man that 
wants to be saved, and that puts himself before him, then rise up in 
that day of judgment, and say, ^' I did come to thee, and thou didst 
cast me out !" The heavens will collapse, and the universe will dis- 
solve ; but there shall be no such thing as that. No man ever came 
to him and was cast out. 

But these are enough instances to illustrate the distinction I make. 
You can not come to Christ speculatively ; you can not come to him 
historically ; but come to Christ in the actual practice of Christian 
feeling ; in the actual struggle toward a Christian life. Propound to 
yourself a Christian character. Mark out for yourself Christian du- 
ties. Determine in your mind what things are right and what things 
are wrong in life ; and at every step of hinderance and burden, at 
every step of temptation and thwarting, at every point of battle, call 
upon Christ. Look to him and trust in him. There will be earnest- 
ness and sincerity in that attempt to follow Christ, and no man will 
fail who makes it 

If these things bo so, then,^r«^, we see the miserable sentimental- 
ism of the school of modem Christ-critics — the Delia Cruscans of reli- 
gion. I like liberality, but I do not like weakness ; I like to see men 
free to think ; but when men are free to think, I want them to think to 
some purpose. In one respect I am a liberal Christian, but in an- 
other respect I am not a liberal Christian. I believe in a God that 
has power; and I never could have any affinity with any system that 
had not power to awaken men's fears, and quicken men's con- 
sciences, and that, when they were awakened, had no power and 
no substance by which to take hold of them. I long for a theology, 
and I love a gospel, that has in it power to shake men ; that has in it 
thunder, as well as rain and dew. Those Delia Cruscan teachers 
that are all pulp, are like thin fogs hanging over shallow oceans. 
The old rugged doctrines of the schools may be too sharp here or 
there, and they may have wrecked many a sensitive nature; but, 
after all, those old rugged doctrines have in them power both for con- 
demnstion and for lifting op and consolation. 
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Wl\at we want, then, is this power. We want to stop men ; for 
the whole world is rushing blindly onward. Wickedness everywhere 
is triumphant. We need power in the Gospel We need a Christ 
that has power — a living Christ — a Christ revealed for the salvation 
of men individually, and thus collectively. '^ Christ — the Wisdom 
of Godf and the Fovoer of Ood.^* 

Secondly^ I ^ay remark upon the languid and temporizing ways 
by which men have been accustomed to seek religion — that is, to seek 
Christ* Their mode of doing it accounts for their want of success. 
There are thousands of men — and many in my hearing — who suppose 
that they have beev, in one way or another, rather seeking religion 
for a good while. 

Suppose a general, in giving an account to the government of a 
battle that he had fought, should say that he had an army of two 
thousand men over against his adversary ; that on the whole he had 
rather been skirmishing with him ; that he had done some things ; 
that he had fired qff a number of guns, hoping that by and by some- 
thing would occur. Is that the way battles are fought ? And yet, 
is not that the way the grand battle of the human soul is being fought ? 
Can you conceive of the battle of a soul, in its selfishness and pride and 
worldliness, panting like the lion of Milton to get free ? And can a 
sonl break away from its thraldom in the indolent and languid way 
which most persons bring to the consideration ? It bears no propor- 
tion in its soul-power and earnestness to the efforts which are made 
for lower and easier things. If your soul was worth gaining the ear 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, as much as you consider your earthly estate 
and honor worth gsdning the ear of the magistrate, oh ! how different 
would be the experience. 

We find in the Bible the saying, *^ The kingdom of heaven suffer- 
cth violence, and the violent take it by force." Do you want to know 
what that means ? Go to Washington, and you will see. When men 
want any thing, see how they go to get it The capital of a republic 
^* Buffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.'' There are fifty 
men squabbling for every single office, every one having armed him- 
self with all possible influence, direct and collateral ; with every thing 
that can come from the head, every thing that can come from the heart, 
and every thing else ! See how night and day they plan, and com- 
bine, and labor, and wear out resistance, to get what? An office — the 
liberty of exile to some foreign country. When they mean ambition, 
when they mean wealth, when they mean power, when they mean in- 
fluence, see how they seek it. When they mean the salvation of their 
souls, they onrl themselves up in a i^nny place, light their cigar, and 
read the comer of the newspaper, or dispute with their minister or their 
ndl^bor in respect to some tenet or doctrine. And they get \i^ ia. 
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meetings and say that they are rather thoughtful on the subject of re- 
ligion, on the whole ! See men that are always dreaming, floating in 
their notions. They go to one church. Well, they do not like the 
music in that church, and so they will not stay there. They go to 
another church. On the whole, painted windows please them, and 
they stay there. At one church the minister is good, but the music 
is poor ; and at another church the opposite is true. And so these 
men, as if they were in Fulton Market, go daintily about for tender- 
loins, for delicacies, for nice parts, and call that being moral, thought- 
ful, earnest ! Shame on you ! Shame on manhood, that a man should 
pretend that this is having moral impulse or moral earnestness! 
Where a man means religion, there is no need that he should miss re- 
ligion. A man that means manhood has a road broad enough for a 
fool to find out at midnight. A man that means regeneration, re- 
pression of pride, mastery of selfishness, overthrow of filthy passions — 
the wearing out of those elements that come near wearing out his 
spirituality — do you suppose that such a man takes these dilettante 
methods of making it appear that he is seeking after Christ ? 

Do you ask me the reason why you have not found Christ ? I tell 
you, it is because you do not want to ; it is because you do not care. 
What would you think if some royal woman, cultured, and full of 
sensibility, should be sitting at her window ; and some perfumed fop, 
passing on the other side of the street, and seeing her, should say to 
her, " Come down here : let me court you." What would you think of 
such an address as that ? But it is the very address that you bring to 
the Lord of glory. Dainty, finical, critical, you do have an occa- 
sional moment in which you say, " Lord Jesus, if you will help me, I 
will bo thine," patronizing him, and on the whole, flattering him. 
This you call seeking religion ! Oh ! the conceit of wickedness. 
Oh ! the miserable folly of conceit. Oh ! the self deluding methods 
that men are pursuing, and baptizing with the name of religions 
thoughtfulness and religious exertion. A man who is crushed, a soul 
that is humbled, a man who feels that it is a matter of life and death, 
a man who has in himself a witness that he is dead in transgression 
and sin, and calls out for help, and feels that there is no help but in 
God, oh ! how different is he. Oh ! how earnest. Oh ! how direct. 
And, blessed be God, how successful ! 

Let me speak also of the pity of the Saviour. Let me speak of the 
grandeur of that nature in him which looks on the sin of human life, 
waits for this experience, watches, and is infinitely helpful of it in all 
its wickednesses and dissipations. When I look at the inside of human 
life, I am alarmed. I think it is not safe for a man to look at human 
nature. There are some things which it is not safe for a man to 
think about. There are some things which it is not safe to be fami- 
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liar with. I have not strength to look apon the dark side of human 
natare. It would turn me sour. It would turn me into an un- 
<}haritable, critical spirit. I could not endure it. 

Happening^ one day, into a seed-store where there were a dozen 
joung crocodiles in an aquarium, I came suddenly upon them, and 
tamed with loathing from the reptiles. I see men that affect me just 
<o, many times. Have you ever been into a natural history collec- 
tion, and seen cages of snakes, the very odor of which made you shud- 
der ? Every thing that is in you abhors such a spectacle. And so I 
feel when I see corruption in courts ; when I see corruption in lazar- 
hooseB ; when I see the corruption of thieves in New- York ; when I see 
the corruption of public men. Then, latent thunder rolls along the 
hills of my horizon. I have often and often said that the world is 
fortunate that I am not God. I have no such conception of the majesty 
and beauty of God as when I think that there is nothing that escapes 
his eye, and that he reads every individual heart through and through, 
and knows it in all its filthiness, in all its depths, in its unimagin- 
able extent and scope — ^I had almost said, gloomy grandeur — of wick- 
edness ; as when I think that God waits for such wickedness, and 
thinks for it, as a mother thinks for a sick child, carrying it in his arms ; 
as when I think that he will heal it, giving himself a sacrifice for 
it. Buffering patiently, as a type and specimen of that suffering which 
he carrier eternally, being not only the Lamb slnin from the foun- 
dation of the world, but a perpetual sacrifice, that he may restore 
such wickedness to purity, and bring such lost ones back to him- 
i»el£ This is the character of the Lord Jesus Christ. And I say, 
with such an overhanging genius, with such a presiding divinity, 
with such a God and Saviour, need any man perish ? need any man 
doubt whether he can be a victor in any conflict that is necessary for 
hia soul ? There is hope for all ; there is hope for the poorest, 
for the weakest. It is the hope that springs not from the man's se If, 
bat from the help and faithfulness of his God. 

I bring this Christ to you this morning — my Master, whom I 
have proved, and who has given me victories innumerable; hopes 
that light clear forward to the grave; faith that reaches sheer across 
the abyss, and illumines the city beyond. That Saviour who has ftil- 
filled to me a thousand times his promises in sickness, in poverty in 
former days, in cares, in fears, in anxieties, in self-condemnations, in 
aspirations — that Saviour of whom I can say, ^^I know that my lie- 
deemer liveth*^ — I bring him to yoo. 

How do I know ? If that organ sounds, I know that there is some 
man pressing the keys. If my heart gives out sounds, I know that 
tfiere is something playing on it. And if there are tendencies and 
experiences which do not come from man's touch, or from my voli- 
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tion, I know that it is the supernal touch, and a divine influence- 
resting upon me. 

That Saviour whom I know, to whom I have committed my sou) 
in well-doing, believing that he will keep that which I have commit* 
ted to him in the day of redemption — that Saviour I bring to you. 
There is no need that any of you should perish. There in no need 
that any of you should be overborne in the struggle of life. There- 
is no need that you should be less than a full man in Christ Jesus 
Tou do not need to abide on that doubtful, that misty ground of in- 
sincerity, that vague ground of ever-revolving and unsatisfying 
skepticism. There is for you a personal Saviour. It is in your pow- 
er, if you will, to go to the Lord Jesus Christ. If you will take the- 
yoke, and bear burdens, it will be in your power, by and by, to rise 
and say among your brethren, *' I have found the Saviour. I know 
that my Redeemer liveth. Henceforth my life shall be hid with 
Christ in God." 

'* Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword ?" '' Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerora 
through him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither deatb^ 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present^ 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature,, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord." 



PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

We draw near to thee, thoa aacended Savioar, believing that thoa art not rich tot thysell 
alone, bat that in power, in goodness, in wisdom, thoa art rich for all that live, and that need ' 
thee. Thou art not dwelling in a central praise that ('whirls aboat thee, ministering to thine 
aogast selfishness. Thon art dwelling in praise, as a mother dwells among her little children 
that loye her ; as parents dwell in hoaseholds where they aro revered and r^oioed in. It is love - 
that praises thee in heaven ; and the ecstasy of delist and gladness overflows in'words of praise 
and of love. Thoa art not for those that are in heaven alone. F^ oat to the ihrthest boand 
of creation, where life is struggling to live, thoa art felt ; and wherever there is sentient being, 
thoa art, as ftur as they can receive thee. Interpreting thyself to them, and persuading them to 
dwell in thee. Wh^ thy name is known, and where men have risen into oompanionahlp 
with thee, there art thoa, speaking words strange and aogast with divine love. There the hesven 
shines with pr<Hnises, as oar heavens with stars. There thoa art^opening aU the things that we 
do most desire, and tempting as to come and take them. Thoa art moat glorioas in holiness ; 
and that love which we have for things noble shoaldHead as to^thee. *r Bvery desire which we 
have for parity, an the admiration which weihavehad in >&en— this finds in .thee that which 
it most needs— its perfectness, its ideal existence. Thoa art strength to those that need, 
and that are weak. Thoa art S3rmpathy to those that are in lowliness, and seem shat off fh>m the 
comfort and the consolation of companionship. ' Thoa art infinitely compassionate to those that 
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bare •tomblod and IkUen. To thoae whose oonsdences have risen op against them, and have 
become as Jailers, and do torment them, bond-slaves of wrong-doing, thoa art the Deliverer. To 
those that are wandering, and whose feet know not the path ; who know not where to go ; wh» 
are unsettled, and are seeking good hither and thither— to sndi lost and wandering sheep thoa 
art the Shepherd, to seek them and to save them. OhI that men had fldth to discern what treasure 
of goodness is in thee; what resoorces of power are thine; what wondroas helpfhlness thoa 
baat ; how thoa art the a)l-uarsing Ck)d, as well as the Qod of Judgment ; how thoa art the pity- 
ing God, as well as the Qod of inflexible righteoasness ; how thoa dost teach, as well as rebake ; 
bow thoa dost bear np in thine arms the trembling and the sinfbl, as well as carry the iron 
sceptre for thine adversary 1 Wondroas art thoa ; blessed in thy Jnstice, iu thy parity, and in 
thy troth. Thoa art thyself the pledge that wickedness shall not dwell forever in thy realm. 
Sorrow, and sighing, and tears, and sickness shall flee away, and the former things shall be foond 
no more, because thoo art strong, and wise, and Jont— a Qod of righteousness and of Judgment. 
Wbo siiall abide thy coming? and who sliall abide thine administration r Thou art a God of 
Bcrcj, to heal the sinftil, to bind ap the woonded, to $^lve life to the dead, to do all in all that 
they naj become the sons of God. 

Ara tliere not in thy presence waiting sools that long have looked toward the sunV risings 
hut npoo whom yet no light dawns ? O Sun of Bightoousness I come to such with healing in thy 
brams Are there not those that have wandered op and down, saying. Who will do as any good f 
And aaaidat the dead members <^ old thoughts and theories, have they not found themselves un- 
fed, as men that walk among bones that are scattered at the tomb^s mouth r 

O Lotd Jeaoa I thoa that didst meet her in the garden who could not for tears see who thou 
weri, and dldat plead with thee to show her where was hidden the body of her Beloved— thou that 
didat bj one word call her to life and Joy, call by their names those that are vrandering now ; 
thoae that are heart-sick and heart-weary ; those that have not been deceived by the emptinesa 
of the world ; those that have tried what could be done by sympathy, and what human pimise 
eoold do, and what life in its ftillness could minister, and who think of something nobler tit*i^ 
theae, they acarcely know what; who yearn for a higher life ; who listen to all the spedooa 
words that paint the power of man to live above himself, and to take hold upon the eternal vcrl- 
tiea, and still, chasing bobbles. And them bursting in their hands. 

Lord Jesus, thoo art real ; thou art living ; thou art the Prince of ages. Ten thousand, yea,, 
hundreds of thousands, of such thou hast called. Thou hast instructed their hearts and made 
th«m thine own. And thoa art not old. On thy brow no wrinkles come with ages. Thoo art 
the eternally young, the eternally living, without variableness or shadow of toming, yenterday,. 
to-day, and forever the same. O thou that art life ! come to those that in our time need that 
reacoe which thoo hast given to those aforetime. 

And grant, we beseedi of thee, that there may be some among us who have known the bless- 
edness of thy love, that shall be heard singing the sweet hymns of Zion. Grant that there may 
be some that shall win others by their voice, and by the melody of their Christian love. Grant that 
there may be some hearts burning with gratitude, who can not but speak of what Christ hath 
done for them. Grant that there may be many who ^hall be led by the light of our experience 
to aedi the Father^s house. We beseech of thee that thou wUt accept the confession which we 
make of our uniUthftilness to thy cause, and to thee ; of the langnidness <^our love; of the in 
8aflld<mcy of our service. Grant that we may love thou more and more, and more and mote- 
make it plain to men that we have been with Jesus, and that there is the Anointed— that there ia 
thm power of God to forgive sin, and to heal the sinner. 

And we beseech of thee that thou wilt bless all those in thy presence who come with their 
variooa interests this morning. Diamine the dark-minded ; cheer the desponding ; give courage 
to thoae who are almost hopeless ; give forgiveness to those who mourn over their sins. If there 
be any who wash thy feet with tears, and wipe them with the hairs of their head, forgive them. 
Grant that they may go and sin no more. Deliver all that are in the thrall of temptation. Give 
all those that are under burdens strength to bear their burdens. Give to those whom thou hant 
blasBsd in the midst of sunshine and flowers and dear delights, a heart to bear Joy, and honor 
Ckriat in their gladness. Grant that we may take the law which thou hast prescribed for m*, 
whatever it may be— whether it be of labor or of rest ; whether it be a mighty going forth in the 
day of battle, or whether it be to stand. Whatever may be thy will, as interpreted in thy provi- 
dence, may we n^cAiM to clothe our performance with all wisdom and love for Chrises sake. May 
we remember, wliatever we are doing, that this world is bat the shadow of real life ; that the 
worid to come ia coming, and if we had cars to hear, already we could hear the sounds of anget 
Ibotatcpe that are ^yproaching us. May we live as seeing Him who is invisible, and In a con- 
Btant pre p aratio n for thoae Joys of immortality which assuredly are ours. So may we take the 
mting away flrom care and grief; and so may we take away the hurtfolness of Joy, that we may 
live as not abusing the privilege of our place and the gifts of our God. 
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And when at Utt tiie Bommonfl for oar departure shall come, may it be to as as the anfold- 
Ing of the banner and as the toand of the tnimpet ; and maj we nuh fbrth— not be borne lan- 
gaidly ; and at last willingly, eagerly may we go forth to meet onr Lord, and be present with 
Christ, which is better than life. 

And to thy namo ^hall be the praise of oar salvation, forever and ever. Aiwn. 



PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 

Wb beeeech of thee, O God ! grant thy blessing to reet npon the hearts and the consciences 
to which the trnth has been spoken. Oh ! that those who seek fbr thee might find thee speedily. 
Oh I that there might be many who should seek that now arc IndUTerent. Wilt thou awaken those 
who are indilllBrent. Bring to thee those that are alienated by eril worki. Glorify' thyself in re- 
establiahing thine image upon those who by sin have eflhced it. Grant that there may be many 
testimoniea to thy saving grace in this congregation. We ask it, not becaase we are worthy, bat 
in the name of the Beloved. Amm. 
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CONDUCT THE INDEX OF FEELING. 

SUNDAY MORNING. MARCH 21, 1809 
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INVOCATION. 

We thank thee, our heavenly Father, for the light of this pleasant morning, and 
for all the circumstances of great mercy with which thou hast called us hither. 
We thank thee for the memories that do not fail to arise in this place, for the 
hopes which here brighten, for the strength which we have received, and for the 
hope that we have of strength yet to be imparted. Vouchsafe to us this morning 
the evident token of thy presence— of the Holy Spirit. Quicken our affection. 
Give us access to thee by the understanding, by futh, by love, and by joy in the 
Holy Ghost. We ask it for Christ's sake. Amen, 

• •• 

" If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love ; even as I have 
kept my Father's commandments, and abide in his love. These things have I 
spoken unto you, that my joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be 
fnU. This is my commandment. That ye love one another, as I have loved you. 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. 
Te are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. Henceforth I call you not 
servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : but I have called you 
friends ; for all things that I have heard of my Father I have made known unto 
jou. Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain : that whatso- 
ever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you." — John rv. 10-16. 

These are the commands of our Saviour to his disciples, including 
the whole duty of love. You will be struck with the fact that, while 
he laid down the commandment to love one another and him, the 
specifications of this command were all, ^'Keep my command* 
ments.^' He commanded, apparently, an emotion ; but he interpreted 
that command into obedience, and into an obedience of his laws. 

This question of loving, the experience of it, how to attain, how to 
augment it, how to test it, and to discriminate a high and spiritual love 
from one of self-indulgence, or of self-deception, is a question of vital 
moment, and to some souls of great perplexity and trouble. It is not 
difficult to love ; but how to love one not seen ; how, in the presence 
of the divine truth of Christ, to force a heart that does not itself rise 
spontaneously into the quick and controlling state of affection ; what 
lever to put under it, what inspiration to give it — ^that is the question. 
Must one wait for it as for a gift of the Spirit of €U>d ? Is it the 
result of volition ? Can one cultivate it ? Can one be a Christian 

LnsoN : John xv. Hnnre (Plymouth Colloction) : Nos. MS, 494, S88. 
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without it? And yet, how is one to blame if, having used all ordina- 
ly means — reading and prayer — it still does not come to him? 
These, and a thousand like questions, are in the hearts of many, and 
carry i^rplexity. 

That the men who lived with Christ should have loved him seems 
very natural. But how shall we who have never lived with him, to 
whom he is an imaginary being, love him ? And yet it stands upon 
record that the disciples, after he went from them, were moved with 
far more strength of affection than when they beheld him. His pre- 
sence with them did not excite so strong an emotion of affection as 
took possession of them after he was gone. The imagined and the in- 
visible had more power upon them, as a matter of fact, than the pre- 
sent and the visible. To be sure, one may say, " They had seen him, 
however, and they retained the image and the memory." But Paul, by 
far the most intense in his affection of any, had never seen the Saviour 
except in a miraculous vision. He had never consorted with him. 
He had no such personal acquaintance as these others had. And yet 
he left them far behind in the strength of his affection for the de- 
parted Saviour. 

It is, too, an unquestionable fact that from age to age since the day 
of Christ, men in great numbers have loved an unseen and absent Sa- 
'wour. It has been a strong feeling — nay, the controlling element of 
their life. It is true that single instances are found in all heroic na- 
tions of men that have, by some strong feeling, been led to the utmost 
«elf-denial, to the utmost achievement, to suffer pain for long periods 
of time ; but multitudes of men, consistently and together, have never 
been inspired except under Christian influences to a total revolution 
of their lives within and without. Since the days of our Saviour, 
there is not one thing that men ever did that is right which they 
have not received an impulse to do from the love that they sustain to 
an unseen but a believed God. In ten thousand hearts to-day there is 
a sacred flame of which the subject has no more doubt than he has 
of his eye-sight. There are here, there are in every worshiping 
Christian congregation, there are, I fain hope, in every sect in the 
whole great band of Christendom, those who know that they do not 
love father and mother more than they love God, though they love 
them differently. There are multitudes who, much as they love their 
offspring, know that their children are not dearer to them than the 
Saviour, though they are dear in a different way. So that the fact 
-stands recorded, in a multiplicity of instances, well attested by men 
whom you believe in every thing else, that it is possible to love Christ 
with an all-controlling love, though you have never seen him, though 
you have no such personal acquaintance with him as you are able to 
^in and to maintain among your fellow-men. The fact that your 
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Sayioor is sasceptible of such a love as this stands almost uncontradict- 
<>d It is the knowledge of this experience in others, and the belief that 
there is such a love possible, that leads men into difficulty. Sincere 
monl natures, who are earnest to live a godly life, seeing that such a 
tUng is possible, and that men round about them possess it, and arc 
greatly rejoiced in its possession, put the question to themselves, 
** Why do not I love Christ ? I wish to ; I strive to ; I read ; I pray ; I 
take every method that is within my knowledge ; I have asked my 
spiritnal advisers ; I have asked those that have learned the way ; and 
^hj is it that they love, and I can not ? I am willing to give up any 
tlung. I am willing to do any thing. If I have miscarried hitherto 
throQgh ignorance, enlighten me, and I will perform that which is 
light" There are a great many sincere natures of this kind. Some 
cf the noblest of men, some of those who are the truest to their own 
sfietions, stand saying, '^ Show us the better way, and we will enter 
Bpon it** They pray for love. They say in themselves, " Love is a 
fee that no man has a.nd is ignorant ofl This is a penetrating ex- 
perience about which, if a man has it, he scarcely can be in any 
^nbt" Under this general impression, they still crave, crave^ crave 
emotion — ^the emotion of love ; the fire of the Holy Spirit burning on 
Ae altar of their souls. They even come to believe themselves unre- 
gcoerate and unspiritual, because never have they had the flash or 
^ttne of experience such as others have in this direction. Con- 
scientious in purpose, careful in conduct, earnest in spirit, studi- 
os evermore of right ways, hoping yet to reach an experience of love, 
^ never attaining to that hope, they live under a cloud. 

Bat if they knew minutely the hbtory of Christ, two things would 

^d out from the analysis of the experience of those round about 

^m : first, that very often those who have the emotion of love to 

Christ, who have ecstatic pleasure in the view of Christ, are neither 

^ disposition Christ-like more than their fellows, nor in the whole 

^^ of their character so high as many who have not their fervid 

^^periences. I do not wish, I should not attempt, to lead them 

^ think that it was a matter of indifference whether they had 

^^i^id Christian emotion as such. It is certainly true that there be 

'^ny persons that have the emotive love to Christ strongly developed 

^^o do not reach as high in Christian experience as those that do not 

^^e it And there is something to be said about that. 

Secondly, they would find that there are many calm, unemotive na- 
who, as a matter of fact, do really live nearer to Christ, and in 
. important sense love without any disclosive emotions of love. 
KuAis would seem to indicate that there are two styles of Chris- 
^Bkiiurftoter, one of which exists with emotive love, and the other 
^^^HHIIl But it wotdd be a mistake if any one should so infer. 
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The fact that there are these two general types of experience will 
throw light on the natnre, not only of love, but of all feelings. 

Consider, then, first, that love to Christ, spiritual love, is the love 
of men's higher faculties. It is not such a love as we have to our com- 
panions, where it is difficult to discriminate how much the senses 
add, and how much of reason, how much of moral sentiment, how 
much of spiritual sympathy, and how much of the auxiliary, though 
interior loves of the body, go with it. There is no corporeity in 
the divine nature ; and wc do not love with the body, nor with any 
of its auxiliary passions. The love that we are to sustain to a higher 
being must therefore be one of reason, and one of spirit — ^not of the 
passions and of the lower nature. It more resembles a child's love 
for its parents. When that child has grown to years of knowledge, 
aside from the love of nounshing, and the habit which comes from 
loving those that have loved us, it dawns into some estimate of his 
father's true character, and his mother's royal goodness. You can 
scarcely conceive of any affection on earth that is more pure, more 
divested of selfishness, and more entirely a sentiment and a noble 
sentiment, than that which an intelligent child, growing up into 
man's estate, has for his father and his mother. And I apprehend 
that the love which the soul has for Christ comes nearer to this than 
we imagine, and that there is more meaning than lies upon the sur- 
face of it when we are told that we must become as little children, 
and that unless we become like them, and love God as they love their 
parents, we can not' enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Consider, too, that aside from the explanation which this different 
style of affection casts upon the experience, all mere feeling — and 
that is what people are striving afler — all mere emotion, is short- 
lived as an emotion. Like waves, our feelings may continue by re- 
peating themselves, by intermittent rushes ; but no emotion, any more 
than a wave, can long retain its own individual form. It must sub- 
merge, and come up again. This is the law of the very strongest 
natures. A part of the divine economy in the human mind as plainly 
indicated as any other, is, that feeling can not exist for any conside- 
rable length of time, as a mere pure emotion. 

You can draw a stop in the organ and press any note — for in- 
stance, in the flute^top — and as long as the engine below shall fur- 
nish wind to the wind-chest, so long that flute note will sound forth. 
All day, and all night, and all to-morrow, it will continue to sound, 
if you keep the engine going. There is no assignable limit to what 
a pipe can do. But men aM>tt|^^n|M2ikkJh^yoa ean touch a 

stop of feeling in tbe lM|||||H^^^^^^^^^^HMllHi^1''^^' 

ing like an 
so no one ever 
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^^S' y^° '^^y ^ *°^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ turnpike to the lunatic asy- 
lum. The verj name that we give to one form of insanity is mono- 
mania. In other words, it has been found that it is so contrary to 
the nature of the human mind for any emotion to continue incessantly, 
that when by disease it does do so it destroys the sanity of the 
nund itself; it takes the balance away from it ; and the subjects of 
it are candidates for medical treatment. They are monomaniaca^ or 
under the dominion of one single feeling which is acting on them 
ooDtinuonsly. And yet, there is a current impression that if a man 
is a real Christian, and loves Christ once, that one feeling of love to 
Christ will shine out as steadily from his experience as the sun shines 
all day out from the hemisphere above. They do not stop to con- 
nder that this is contrary to nature, and contrary to the decree of 
God. No feeling can be unintermitted. No feeling can act as an 
emotion, or as a feeling, except fo^ a little time. It is the most 
exhausting, the most wasteful, of all modes of squandering the re- 
fionroes of the nervous system. 

But all feelings in wholesome natures tend instantly to some form 
of expression or action ; and .the moment a feeling takes expression 
in action its nature changes. It is transmuted. Even in the lowest 
ordinary feelings, and in uncultivated natures, a strong feeling tends 
to take on some shape, if it be only speech ; or, even lower than 
that, inarticulate sound. The outcries of savages, the oriental tear- 
ings of hair, and of the garments — ^these are but attempts of nature 
to change an emotion into something other than an emotion ; to 
tmnsmute a feeling. When it is transmuted, it ceases to exist as an 
^ou)tion ; and yet the faculty is not impaired afler the feeling is 
• changed into something else. The faculty that generates feeling 
u strengthened, so that the transmutation be normal and proper. 
Strong feelings with no outlet become diseased. With an outlet, 
^d a legitimate expression, they relieve themselves of the emotion ; 
hot the faculty is stronger than it was before. This is a mere matter 
of &ct. It is a very important element in philosophy, because it 
solves a great many questions about which people inquire ; as, for 
instance, why it is wrong to read fictions. It is not. That happens 
to be the occasion. It is a mere external condition under which an- 
other state of facts takes place, namely, that if men have strong feel- 
iQgiexcited in them for a long time which they do not transmute into any 
other thing than an emotion, it is unhealthy. Momentary experiences 
of strong feelings are not unwholesome. On the contrary, they are 
ifit^wnUy cleansing and inspirational. But to be under the domi- 
of emotions for any considerable time, which die in you as 
but produce nothing, do not change themselves into intel- 
^ifmiditions, do not change themselves into volitions, do not 
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change themselves into coorses of government — ^that is unwholesome. 
And because this takes place in reading exciting stories, or fictions, 
men think it is the fiction that is harmful. It is just as bad to read 
newspapers, (which you may say are only fictions split up infinitely.) 
Reading any thing, whether it be history, or novels ; whether it be 
moral books, or the most entertaining of oriental stories — whatever 
it is — ^the point is not that it is fact or that it is fiction ; but it is, that 
any thing which excites deep and continuous emotion, giving it no 
chance to transmute itself into intellection, volition, or conduct, in- 
jures the mind itself. That is the point of difiiculty. 

A healthy, normal and noble affection is one which soonest takes 
on the form of action, and soonest loses the form of emotion. So far 
from emotion being, then, the highest form, it is but the initial form. 
It is the unripest state. And the moment that the strong feeling is 
thoroughly developed, it is better for the feeling, and better for you, 
that it should instantly cease to exist as an emotion, and that it 
should reappear in some other mental condition or quality. 

The strength and the purity are not to be measured by the nervous 
disturbance which exists in our system. Men think that they love in 
proportion as they feel the fiVe of love ; as they feel their pulse quick- 
ened ; as they feel their brain flash with fire. Men think that they 
love God just in proportion to the disturbance and the exaltation which 
they have. That, however, is but the initial condition of the higher 
state. Men are apt to think that they are intensely Christians when 
they have an intense emotion of any Christian kind. They forgot 
that the emotion is but the beginning, and that the wholesomeness 
and the regularity of it, and the benefit of it, are to be judged, not 
by the intensity of the beginning of the feeling, but by the result 
of that feeling when it has gone round the whole circuit, and wrought 
itself out into coiiduct, thought, and purpose. So that there are a 
great many persons that are sent ofi* like rockets at the touch, almost, 
of religious teaching. Men there are whom a hymn will set almost spi- 
ritually drunk. Hymns which come sighing through the passages of 
memory to them, and in which they hear the voices of father and 
mother, and brethren and friends beloved ; hymns that lifl the soul 
up into the memory of all the assemblies in which they have been 
sung — to sensitive natures, to moral natures, such hymns frequently 
give wings by which they fly away so high that they forget to come 
back again to the ground and perform their duties. They sing them- 
selves into the air, and there they stay. I have seen persons that had 
so exhausted themselves by religious emotions that they had no 
strength left for religious duties. 

Every particle of feeling that you have more than you can reduce 
to conduct and volition is so much surplusage. An engineer wants 
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to hare liead of steam enough ; bat he knows very well that if he 
his §o fflucli that he is obliged to throw it off at the whistle, at the 
sifetj-falve, and at the smokenstaok, he is racking the engine use- 
lessly. Five pounds more steam than you want is five pounds against 
yon— 4K)t five pounds for you. Some men are so constituted that the 
leait toach of feeling sets them all afiight. They are unfortunate 
OBtil by training they can reduce emotion to some more useful and 
practical result than merely emotion. But that is not the current 
impression. People think that that is the Christian who lies back 
is his chair and has glorious visions and experiences. '^ Oh ! such a 
good time, such a joyful time, as I have had I" a man says. Well, 
let me see him a day or two afterward, and I can tell better whether 
it is a genuine Christian experience or not. 

Here is a man that has had a quarrel. He never has lost a 
^ttnce to say an ugly thing, or to have an ugly thing said against 
Mm; and his wife and children have taken it up; and here is 
a 8et of families that have warm times. They are as spiteful 
u cats and dogs, and they throw sparks like a blacksmith's 
forge all the time. And yet this man is a roaring good Chris- 
ttto. He goes to meeting. There is a revival; and his reli- 
gions feelings are all aglow. And it is all right. He does feci 
jvt as he says he does. There is no hypocrisy in his profession. 
He takes his hymn-book, and the minister happens to be fortunate, 
^Ddthe hymn comes right home, and circumstances concur, and the 
^ectric influences are favorable, and the meeting is a joyous one, and 
Iw won't go home until twelve o'clock. He has sung twenty hymns ; 
tod ho does feel as though he could not keep himself on the ground. 
** A little more. Lord," he says, " and I shall fly away." Now, I want 
^ we if to-morrow he will go to that neighbor, and say, " Look 
fere, my dear fellow, we are wrong — at any rate I am, whether you 
*^ or not I have been ugly. Forgive me. I had such a good 
tiiQe last night, that I must clean my heart. My pride must come 
^own, my vanity must come down, and I must be reconciled to you." 
He did have a good time, and that is the sign that the feeling which 
no experienced was genuine. That he roared his hymns joyfully was 
^^ sigh of it ; that he had an ecstasy of prayer was no sign of it ; 
"^^ that, having that elevation, he changed it to a moral purpose ; 
^"•t out of that feeling he wrought garments of duty ; that out of 
^*t experience he came back to his fellow-men more sympathetic, 
•ofo gentle, more humble, more Christlike — ah ! that was a sign that 
^ feeling was a genuine one. Otherwise it would have been sim- 
Pv a sign of self-indulgence. A man that takes his excess of 
jl^^Mii social, and religious excitement, to raise the tone of 
^HMkMml and emotive feelings, is just as dissipated as if he raised 
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the tone of his physical feelings by physical stimulants. I am 
not instituting a comparison as to which is the better and which is 
the worse, I merely say that one is iutemperanoe just as much as 
the other, though one is- grosser than the other, and is more disas- 
trous in undoing the very structure of the body itself. And men 
ought to be made to understand that there is such a thing as moral 
intoxication, and that a man can take a religious feeling, and that he 
can — what shall I say? — ^imbibeand imbibe, and imbibe, for no other 
reason than because it feels so good. It is a self-indulgence. It is a 
luxury — a higher luxury, to be sure. And he imbibes, and imbibes, 
and is more joyful. He is not a better man ; but he is a much hap- 
pier man. And he imbibes, and imbibes, until by and by he swigs, 
and swigs, and swigs ; and the man is besotted. I have seen men 
that were literally debauched at the top of their brain, and who had 
gone into a systematic self-indulgence. They never were happy ex- 
cept under circumstances where they had this peculiar form of enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

If I found that the whole form of this enjoyment was a mighty 
spring that was pressing them toward self-denial for the sake of their 
fellow-men ; if I found that it was scouring their morals white as snow ; 
ic I found that it was multiplying the avenues of their usefulness; 
if I found that they were gentle and meek in following Christ — ^then 
I should say that there was no debauch there, that there was no moral 
intemperance there. Feeling which, beginning as feeling, has transmu- 
ted itself into life and conduct, and has become wholesome — that is 
genuine piety ; that is true Christian chai*acter ; but the mere feeling 
without the transmutation is nothing of the kind, and it is not desira- 
ble. If it is not going to be transmuted into any thing but emotion, it 
is not only an undesirable thing, but it is a dangerous thing. 

Let us take instances that are familiar to us in common life. A 
man sits in his door, and sees a bully abusing a child that is weak, 
gentle, mild and meek ; and the man is terrifically indignant ; he faii^ 
ly swears with rage, to see such an abominable bully abuse such a 
helpless, nice boy. A very staid and quiet apprentice in a shop near 
by witnesses the occurrence. He does not feel half so much indigna- 
tion, but he drops his tools, and claps on his paper cap, and rushes 
out into the street, and knocks that bully, and sends him sprawling to 
the ground ; and when three or four of the bully's companions come 
out to help him, the apprentice squares up to them, and appalls the 
whole of them, and he rescues that boy. I should like to know 
which of these two men felt indignation best and most salutary. One 
felt it in his hearty and the other felt it in hi^fist. In one it took on the 
form of helpless protest — the form of lazy indignation in a lazy man. 
And so he sat and reeked with indignation. The other man transmu- 
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ted his indignation into a fire which carried him out and made him 
the champion and protector of the weak, and the punisher of the op- 
presBor. I say that the last feeling was the healthy feeling — ^the feel- 
ing that took on the form of action instantly. 

Take the case of men that felt for their flag in the great conflict 
In the North there were hundreds of thousands of men that told ns 
they loved the flag ; yes, they revered the flag. When it was dese^ 
crated, and hung trailing in shame under assault from intestine trea- 
son, what did they ? Nothing. Still they revered the flag ! Hun- 
dreds, thousands, millions, perhaps, there were who had less feeling, 
but who took their musket, and, shoulder to shoulder, went into 
tlie field. They showed what they thought of the flag by what they 
did, or what they suffered. 

But do you tell me that a man who patiently, and without any 
overflow of patriotic feeling, did his duty right straight through the 
war did not have any feeling ? He had feeling ; but it transmuted it- 
self into action. And was not that a great deal better form of feeling 
than feeling with no action sequent upon it ? Here ai'e in a great 
battle thousands of men wounded and scattered all over the field ; 
and the calmest, the coolest, the most unfeeling men on the whole 
ground are the surgeons. Pale, cold, are they. They are perfectly col- 
lected. Their voice does not tremble. They are decisive, and at 
times almost fierce. What is it? Do not they feci humanity? 
Probably there is no man on the whole ground that feels it so much. 
But the intensity of their feeling transmutes itself into instant activi- 
ty. And the sign that they feel is what they are going through, or 
what they are doing. There is no room for more feeling. They 
change it into the better form in which feeling should always seek to 
develop itself. 

The plague-stricken city has a great many persons that are senti- 
mentally aflected by the suflbrings of the poor ; a great many that 
feel very much for the poor; and the feeling is expended in "Ohs!" 
and ^ Ahs !" of persons that are getting ready with all their might to 
go off into the country. 

Then there is, next to them, another and a better class, that feel 
great compassion for the sufferings of the plague-stricken city ; and 
while they are going off to the country, they set apart five hundred 
or a thousand dollars to alleviate those sufferings. They buy them- 
selves the liberty of going off. There is a slight transmutation of feel- 
ing* ^7 ^ much as they were generous, and changed an emotion into 
an act. 

But here was a poor simple creature, that never dreamed of going 
off, and went to the physician and said, "I am expert as a nurse ; 
let me go down among the poor, to those that have nobody to look 
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after them. And so, night and day, with simplicity, she carries a 
cheerful face and a helpful hand ; always calm, never excited, but earn- 
est in good work Do not you suppose that she had more feeling, 
though she showed less, than either of the othera ? Did she not con- 
vert feeling into conduct just as fast as it was generated ? And was 
not that the reason that it did not overswell and flow back into the 
form of mere emotion ? 

There is, then, what might be called latent emotion, or rather a 
form in which the disposition and the emotions can show themselves, 
not by mere nervous vibrations, but by being transmuted into a nobler 
and better shape. 

Go back, now, to the chapter from which I selected my text — for 
I read a part of that chapter on purpose that I might illustrate this 
point. Do you notice how many times our Saviour says, '* If ye love 
me, keep my commandments^'? It is as if a child should rush pas- 
sionately to its mother and throw its little arms around her neck and 
hug her, and say convulsively, " O mother ! I do love you so !" 
" Well, my dear child, if you do, why are you not a better child ?" 
How many times is that heard in the family ! Our Saviour said the 
same thing. "If ye love me, do not suppose that that is love which 
goes off into an enthusiasm, an emotion, a paroxysm, a flash of joyous 
feeling. That is very well ; but if you love me, let your feelings take 
on the shape of life, disposition, conduct." And afterward, how 
many times was it said by his apostles, in various shapes, that the 
evidence that we love Christ is that we love the brethren ; that we 
keep the commandments. " But if a man has feeling, will not you 
know it by the fact that it is feeling ?" No, not if he changes it so 
fast into conduct and disposition that that is the way in which it is 
showing itself more than in any other. 

He, then, that loves Christ aright may come from either direction. 
A man that loves Christ aright may be so organized that he shall 
love Christ naturally and easily — and that is a mere accident, if I 
may so say. There is no virtue in your organization, so far as you 
are concerned. If you inherit a good organization, an organization 
peculiarly sensitive in the direction of emotion, it is no credit to you 
that your emotions come quick and are overflowing. If with this 
joyous organization you are so wise as to change feeling continually 
into disposition, volition, and self-denying conduct ; if you take the 
example of Christ and pattern your conduct on it, and put all your 
feeling in the shape of emotive power to control you in that Christ- 
like life, then you will have come into the possession of his spirit; 
it will have been perfected in you, coming from the side of disclosive 
emotion. But there are, at the other extreme, persons who arc nat- 
iirally slow of feeling; persons in whom caution is strong; persons in 
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whom reason predominates over feeling ; persons who do not go by 
tbeir emotions first, but who have taken a calm survey of the ground, 
and say *^ I am commanded, as a token of love, and as a fruit of love, 
to obey the laws of the Savionr ; I am to imitate his disposition ; I am 
to '•Arry his spirit ; I am to work out in my life just what he worked 
oat in his life; and although I have not any great feeling, I have 
feeling enough to tell me what to do, and how I ought to do it." 
And they begin to act as men with more feeling act. 

Two results follow. First, Christian character follows; and 
secondly, it is a philosophical fact that if yon perform the actions 
that spring from a certain feeling, the feeling itself will come by and 
by. You can develop conduct from feeling ; and you can also de- 
velop feeling from conduct. The man who begins to imitate Christ 
reverently, childlikely, and continuously, will by and by begin to feel 
that he has the emotion of love as well as the fruit of love. The 
fmit is more important, the emotion being latent in the fii*st instance, 
dereloping itself only as a motive pressing him to right thought, 
right feeling, and right conduct. By a patient continuance in well- 
doing the emotion will grow, so that by and by the man who had 
only emotional life, and conduct will begin to feel that while he is 
feeling as a Christian, he should also begin to live as a Christian. 

Sometimes the light surprises a Christian, as he sings. Or, by 
and by, a man that is living in the performance of Christian duty 
▼ill begin to have intuitions, revelations, as it were, of his higher 
nature. And this is the safer way. 

I have tried to popularize as far as I could, or make intelligible, 
rather, a somewhat subtle, metaphysical doctrine. 

Let me still further carry this home, if I have made you under- 
stand it, as I trust I have, by a few more practical and broader appli- 
cations. 

First, let such qnestions as these be used to determine your slate 
in a Christian life : Am I willing to accept Christ's commands ? Am 
I willing, therefore, to find out what they are ? Am I sincerely, every 
day, seeking to frame my disposition according to his commands ? 
Am I moulding my life to benevolence and not to selfishness ? Do 
I imitate Christ's example ? Do I practically trust him ? Do I trust 
his daily providence ? Do I put my care upon him ? Do I every 
day endeavor, so far as I have light, to act in such a way that if 
Christ were present with me he' would have occasion to know that I 
was trying to be like him ? I do not ask persons to measure them- 
selves, as too frequently they do, by the falsest and the foolishest of 
all measures — the ideal standard. What would you think of a 
schoolmaster who should be always talking to the abecedarians in the 
school about Newton, and Bacon, and Spinoza, and Raphael, and ^ 
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Michael Angelo, that were removed by a space of forty years from 
the child ? If the child is learning his letters — ^his A B C's — ^lio w ab> 
surd it would be to ask him to read in Cicero, or to test him on one 
of Chatham's speeches I All tests are relative to the state and the con* 
dition in which the person is to whom they are applied. And it is nn- 
wise for a young Christian that is just beginning a Christian life to 
take the ideal perfection that belonged to Paul, after an experience 
of forty years, and say, ^'I am not a Christian because I have not 
such feelings, and Paul had." Yes ; and how long was it before 
he got them ? It took him a whole lifetime to earn them — and un- 
der peculiar circumstances, too« If a person can say, '^I take 
pains to know what my duty is in Christ Jesus ; I take pains to 
study his life and his word, and I am trying," that is enough to start 
upon. It is the trying that is most essential then. It is not the 
perfection of your work. Am I not a painter because my pictures 
are poor, if I am trying to make them better ? Am not I a speaker 
because my speeches are short and less than eloquent, if I am trying? 
Am not I a scholar if I study night and day, though I have not made 
any great attainments yet ? Am I not a follower of my country's 
flag, though I be lame, though I follow at a distance, if still I make 
use of all the strength I have, and see which way the army went, 
and follow on, even fifty miles behind ? And if a man takes the 
example of Christ's life, and spreads that before him, and says, 
^^ Lord Jesus, this is what I mean to be, and mean to do," and goes 
to work at it, inside and out, and tries day by day, is he not a Chris- 
tian ? What if you do fail and come short here ? What if you are 
carried away by temptation there ? You are trying, and are trying 
on an intelligent basis. You have a right standard — namely, Christ, 
who loves you, and sympathizes with you, and is helping you ; you 
are following after him, and you mourn where you come short ; and 
though for a moment you are discouraged, you pluck up your courage 
again, and try once more, and say, ^' I know it is the right way ; it is 
the right character ; it is the only thing becoming ; and whatever I find 
to dp I will do, and I will try to persevere." And you are a Christian. 
When Christ called persons to be his disciples, what did he say ? 
Translated into our modern language, he said, '^Comc and be my 
scholars ;" or, as in the text of last Sunday morning, " Come unto 
me; learn of me: I have opened a school for moral character and good 
conduct. Who wants to join my school ?" One applies for admis- 
sion, and another, and another, and Christ puts them into the school- 
house and commences teaching them. Some he puts into the alpha- 
bet ; some are able to read easy \yords ; and some are still further 
along. And he classifies hig , ijc^^^^^^MJ^JHU^j^^^d by the 
standard belong%^||^f||||||^^^^^^^^^^^^^H||||||| the 
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thing in which he needs prftotice. The great trouble is to Christian* 
lie pride in some men. In other men it is avarice. In others it is 
the passions and appetites. In others it is a certain low state of mind 
—a sort of carnal, sensuous condition, all the way through. What- 
ever it is, the good Master takes the scholar that comes into his 
sdhool, and drills him by his providence and his spirit in the thing 
tiuU be most needs to be drilled in. And the evidence that you are 
Mowing Christ is, that you are there in his school, and are being 
drilled, and are trying to obey the teachings of your Master. You 
are Christ's scholars if you are under his training. You may be 
a very poor scholar — ^most of us are poor scholars — ^but you may 
be better, having learnt to be better ; or, you may be very good. 
The lowest and the least is a scholar, if his name is on the roll, and 
he bas begun to receive instruction. The uncombed, ragged little 
wretch, that has hardly got off from the briny sea, having come from 
the Emerald Isle, and that goes into the mistress's school, and begins to 
famble the book, though he never saw the inside of a book before, and 
begins to learn, is a scholar just as much as the boy that Ls reaching 
out his hand to take his diploma and go to the next higher school. 
He is a scholar, though he has the bulk of his learning yet to acquire 
And so it is with following Christ. Whoever will go to the Word of 
God, where four pictures open — ^Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; 
whoever will read the life of Christ just as you would read the life of 
any other person, and follow that, he is a Christian. 

Oh I how foolish people are, that are wise in every thing else, when 
they come to religion I I should like you to bring me back an account 
of a house. You think of renting one. I will describe the way in 
which you will bring back an account of that house, if you do it as 
joa read the Bible. You go to the front-door and look at it, and 
come back and say to me, ^' That house is on Smith Street ; it has a 
front-door, two lower windows, two basement windows, three second- 
story windows and an attic." " Well !" I say, " what else ?" " I 
did not go in." ^ But go back and tell me something about the house. 
That is only telling about the exterior of it." Baqjc you go, and bring 
back to me a sliver taken from one of the shutters— just as people 
take a single text in the morning— «nd say, ^' There is so much of 
the house." I say, ** You fool !" I send you back again, and you 
bring me a whole armful of bricks. This time you have brought a good 
deal more of the house than you brought before. But if a man were 
to go on in that way forming the idea of a house, and bringing it to 
me^ would he ever get through ? Ought he not to go to the lunatic 

MjlllUi? 

Thlit i« precisely your condition. That is just the way you read 
^pM^BiUe. You get up in the morning, and you say, '' It is the calm 
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of the morning, and I am going over into the city where I shall be 
tempted, and I must read a little before I start." You do not know 
exactly where you will read ; but you must read somewhere. So you 
turn over the leaves at random. You happen to stop in the Book of 
Acts. "When you have read eight or ten or twelve verses, you think 
you will stop. Then you say to yourself, " This is rather pinching 
the matter ; the chapter is not very long, so I guess I will read to 
the end." The next day, quite having forgotten what you read 
yesterday, you read a chapter near the beginning of the Gospels. 
But you do not go back to that spot for months. You do not join 
what yon read on to what you have read. 

Suppose a man should read the life of Washington as you read 
the life of Christ ; suppose yon should begin the first of January to 
read the introductory, and read an account of Washington's parents, 
and lay the book aside, and not touch it again till two years after- 
ward, and then say, '^ I am reading that life ;" suppose that then 
you should read half a page more ; suppose that a month or two 
afterward, you should read a little more ; and suppose, after you 
have forgotten that, you should read a few paragraphs more ; and 
suppose a few months later, having become tired of reading by 
oourae, you should begin at the other end, and read a paragraph there ; 
and suppose that, after a while, you should turn to the middle, and 
read something there ; suppose you should continually skip about, 
reading a little here, and a little there; what would you know 
about Washington ? If you were asked what you knew of him, you 
could say that he was a great man ; and that would be about all 
you would know about him. 

Who could form any conception of a man's character in the way in 
which you are attempting to form a conception of the Lord Jesus 
Christ's character ? Is the Bible a string of gold beads each of which 
has an intrinsic value ? Is it like a cluster of diamonds, in which every 
diamond has an intrinsic value ? It is true that there is an intrinsic 
value in many parts of Scripture; but the life of Christ has a distinct- 
ive object, four tinges repeated that men need not make a mistake. 
Your soul turns on the knowledge that you have of Jesus Christ; and 
if any man would know how to love Christ, and how to become like 
him, and how to follow him, he must take him in the wholeness of 
the picture. If a man reads his Tribune or his Times before break- 
fast, he reads more than the whole evangel of Matthew. You can 
read the evangel of Matthew in less time than you can sit down and 
read a modem newspaper. If a man should take a whole evangel, 
and read it through at one time, he would say, " That is rather over 
doing the matter." And yet, the true way to read the life of Christ 
is to take in the full portraiture ; to look at the whole picture ; to 
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bring the whole character up clearly before the mind. No person 
can form a diBtinct conception of the Saviour, as he is in the heavenly 
Iiod, until he gets the data, the basis, from the history of what lie 
was in his earthly estate. When you have read so as to get a clear 
conception of the Master, of his truths, of his dispositions, and of his 
eammandments, then you begin to show that you love him by making 
yoonelf like him ; and the measure of your love to him will be found 
io the measure in which you overcome easily besetting sins. 

There is a man — ^I have one in my mind — who had all his life been 
in exceedingly narrow, an excessively small, a pinchingly avaricious 
man. He falls in love with a stately and royal woman, and marries 
Hto the amazement and confoundation of every body that knows 
them. People say, ** What on earth possessed that woman to marry 
that man ?" 

Nobody wonders that he married her ; but it is like a pigmy sitting 
«i a royal throne. Gradually he begins to be more noble. And 
though it is a task for a sparrow to fly like an eagle, yet he begins to 
flj m larger circuits ; and this man begins to remit his stinginess and 
to throw out certain traits of generosity here and there. And in the 
coarse of twenty years he is known in all New-England as a most 
princely merchant and as a most generous man. That little white- 
faced man, feeble of understanding, was made mighty by the de- 
Teloping power of love. And if he should take that changed life, 
and his reputation, and lay th^m down at the feet of his wife, and 
»y, "There, my dear, is the measure of my love for you," could there 
erer be such a noble commentary as that ? 

Now, when you are called to love the Lord Jesus Christ, it is not 

that you may fly away with fugitive feelings, momentary experiences. 

Take the frame-work of a right, godly love, of a gentle, humble, 

meek, sweet character and life, and lay it at the feet of Christ, saying, 

"There, Lord, now thou knowest that I love thee." You remember 

hov the Saviour tried Peter: "Lovest thou me?" "Lord, thou 

howest that I love thee." " Feed my sheep." " Simon, son of Jonas, 

bvcst thou me more than these ?" " Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I 

love thee." "Feed my lambs." Do something. "Ho saith unto 

him the third time, Simon, lovest thou me ? Peter was grieved be- 

Mse he said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me ? And he said 

Wo him. Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee. 

Jesus saith unto him. Feed my sheep." Those three short answers, 

i-'lwe all the satisfaction Peter got. It is very weU to feel — ^that is 

the interpretation of it — but let me see you do, and then I toiU etc- 

fam by a second application, cautioning us against the substitu- 
'^ fedbg for actual experience, and will only add one other. 
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namely, that while there are many who begin their Christian life with 
a very vivid and well-imaged conception of Christ, there are very 
many who mnst begin their Christian life with a comparatively vagne 
and indistinct image of Christ in their minds. If God has given yon 
the fonnative power of imagination, and you have been well bred and 
instructed, the probability is that, when you begin a Christian life, thei^ 
will evermore hang before you some clear and bright conception of 
Christ, that will make your life easy. But there are many persons 
who are attempting to be Christ-like, and find it very hard to frame an 
idea of Christ, and to pray to it, or to think of it 

See how, in actual experience, this condition of facts is apt to work. 
For a year or two your progress is unsatisfying. You are conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to be Christ-like — ^that is, to frame in yourself 
Christ's dispositions. But still you complain that your Christ is 
vague, nebulous. But by and by, when you realize the disposition 
of Christ, there will begin to spring out of your oym interior a perso- 
nal experience — a clear conception of the divine attributes in Christ 
Jesus. And little by little there will be the reflex of your own living, 
and it will hang out before you, so that gradually your idea of Christ 
will become more fervid, more imaginative. Having first realized it, 
and then idealized it, and personalized it, you begin to see it clearer. 
And by and by, as you go on in the divine life, your joy which 
brought you nearer to him is a painter ; your sorrow which he sus- 
tained you in is a painter ; your faith which you are obliged to live 
by in many instances is a painter; and your personal experiences 
which, one after another, have all been experienced of the life that is 
hid in Chist Jesus will begin to limn the character of Christ. The 
Christ of your original conception ought never to be so glowing and 
so glorious as the Christ of your experienca A truly Christian life 
is one that is not simply framing a disposition here, but out of this 
disposition a conception also. And the Christ that delivered us ; the 
Christ that sustained us when our babe dropped away from our arms ; 
the Christ that sustained us when we buried our dead, almost hope- 
less and crushed ; the Christ that sustained us when we were in bank- 
ruptcy; the Christ that sustained us when all men were against us, 
and it seemed as though the full breath of winter was cutting through 
and through ; the Christ that sustained us in the hour of despondency ; 
the Christ that stood by us when all men bad deserted us ; the Christ 
that was our friend on the sea and on the land, in the prison-house 
and on the battle-field ; the Christ of the household ; my mother's 
Christ ; my father's Christ ; my brother's Christ ; my sister's Christ ; 
the Christ of the lecture-room and of the prayer-mooting; the Christ 
of all my life, at last begins to rise before mo, in my later years. 
And as I die, I do not go toward the barren and the voiceless land; 
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I go toward all that my heart has ever known of joy and of nobility. 
I am living toward myself, and I shall die toward myself ; because 
"for me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.** And so, at last, when I 
go to that fatherland — the land of my fathers — I shall not be a stran- 
ger; nor shall I need to learn the language of that land; nor shall I 
need to be introduced to Him that is the Head there. For all my life long 
I have been learning. And when at last I hear that voice compared 
vkh which all music of earth shall be as a dry and cacophonous 
sound, saying, " Well done, good and faithful seiTant," then, in tliat 
hour of joy, of full possession and of blessed presence, I w^ill cast my 
crown at his feet, and say, " Not unto me, but unto thy name, be the 
praise of all that I am, and all that I ever shall be." 



PRAYER BEFORE THE SERSIOS. 

Wi thank thee, oar Father, for all the mercies which thou hast Touchsafed to ns through 
Jens Christ our Lord ; above all, for the knowledge of Christ not only revealed in the flesh, upon 
a record transmitted to us, but brought near by the Iloly Spirit and realized in our own expert- 
nee. We thank thee that we have in him an ever-present Help ; a High-Priest, merclAil, having 
iwpect to oar inflrmities, abiding even in our transgression, and rejoicing, not to destroy, bat to 
ttve. In him is our hope. Not only would we have that precious name and be called thereby, 
^t we desire to grow Into the spirit of the Saviour, and more and more to become like onto 
bla. 

Grant that we may have interpreted to us, by our own thought qnickcned by thine, what is 
tbe royal way of life, that all oar inward motives and dispositions may become acceptable in thy 
>%ht, cleansed, pnrifled, made heavenly. Thoa hast beheld the struggle which we have waged ; 
tboQ hast beheld iU victories and defeats. By thy faithfulness alone we continue until this time, 
ttrlTing against sin and resisting temptation. 

Grant, we beseech of thee, O Lord our God ! that the power, the attraction of things good 
iBAf he more with as than the fear of the penalty of things evil. May we be drawn forward, and 
iM)t driven forth. May we behold thee, and in filial love desire to obey thee. For thy conmiand- 
iBentB are not grievous. They that have followed in the right way can bear \ritness that it is a 
viy of pleasantness, and that its paths are peace. Grant that every one of us may find in a consum- 
a*tcd obedience that rest of heart, that satisfaction of our spiritual nature, which we do crave. 

Voachsafe thy blessing to all in thy presence that bring before thee, in the struggle of life, 

M&e nnsabdaed sin against which they supplicate divine help ; some passion which may have 

iuhed its light upon them, and lea them desolate. Grant to every one that watches against easily 

bMetUng sins, and hath, this morning, the tale of complaint, the ear of B3rmpathy, and the hand 

of help. Open the way to those that desire to walk, and find but darkness or but twilight rest* 

^apoa their path. May they look up, and behold thee, and be guided by thy star tcom above, 

nd not by looking down to their own feet We beseech of thee that thoa wilt bless all 

fhose, this morning, who desire to be revived in the true spirit of their heart. Wilt thoa quicken 

them by the truth, and by the Holy Spirit. And may they take hold upon that higher life and 

those nobler experiences which they are pursuing. 

Comfort any that are in tronble. Take away their grief, or give them strength to bear it. 

Gfre victory to every one in thy presence, in the great warfare of their soul. May none fear to come 

to thee ; for thoa art a present help in time of need, and art always helping ; and thoa hast won the 

rtcbt of being trnstcd. We desire, in the memory of all oar past experiences, knowing that thoa 

done abnndantly more for as than we have asked or thought, to trust thee, turning away 

vain confidence in ourselves, and fh>m overmuch hope. We desire to torn $way tmrn all 

things, and trust thee. For thoa art good ; thou art wise ; thou art everpreeent ; thoa art 

lUI 4if aympathy. We are dear to thee. Thou hast interfered in our behalf, and art perpetually 

And thou wilt yet bring us forth victorious over every adversary. We trust thee ; 

the« ; and we desire to walk ever more in thy paths. 

we pray thee, those hoos^olds that are here represented. May peace, and parity, and 
^4ir«ill ia svery one of them. Sanctify to thy people all the dispensatiotMi- of thy prori- 
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deuce. Grant that J07 and prosperity may not compt them, nor nudce them self-seeking. May 
troubles not dannt them, nor evil harden them. Hay they gather about them their garments, 
and gird np their loins, and press forward. We pray that thon wilt comfort those that are in 
the midst of sharp bereavements. Assuage their sorrow ; and may it work core, as a medicine, to 
their sonls. And we pray that thou wilt bless all that are in perplexity and suspense. And 
grant, we beseech of thee, help from above, that they may find in thoe a peace which passeth ail 
understanding, and a stability which nothing can disturb. 

Grant thy blessing to rest upon our brethren of every name— upon all that are gathered to- 
geUier evenrwhere to-day, to worship thee in sincerity and truth. Save men l^om their errors. 
Magnify in them the things that are true and right. Draw thy people together by their common 
sympathies. Less and less may they become antagonized and divided from each other by the 
things in which they differ. And we pray that thy kingdom may come in all the world, and that 
thy will may be done everywhere. 

Pity the nations that struggle for their birthright. Pity the weak that arc overborne by the 
hand of powo*. Give wisdom, perseverance, and courage, and final success to all those that 
•seek for independence, and for the liberty to worship according to their own consciences. Fill 
the world with thy glory. And to thy name shall be the praise for evermore. Amen, 
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PRATER AFTER THE SEBMON. 

OuB Father, we beseech of Uiee that thon wilt take us, even as we take our little ones, lost 

In a perplexed path. How do we sometimes go before them, that they may follow us I How, at 

•other times, do vre go behind them to lift them I How do we sometimes hold apart the branches I 

■and how at other times do we encourage them to essay their own strength and their own skill I 

How do we call them, and urge them to endeavor that they may walk in the right way ! 

Now, thou art carrying us through the wilderness. Thou art sometimes chastising us, and 
sometimes rewarding us— but alike in love, whether thou art stem, or whether thou art gentle. 
We thank thee for thy gentleness toward ns. We fkin would bless thee by fond affections to- 
ward thee. But if we may not feci the intensity of passionate love, we desire to have that feel* 
ing which shall work in us likeness to thee. We desire to change our hearts, so that it may not 
be for our dalliance and ei^yment that we feel, but that it may be shaping and foshioning us 
into thy blessed image. 80 may we live in Christ, and for Christ. May he abide in us, and we 
in him, and all in God. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, forever and forever. 



THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST. 

SUNDAY MORNINO, MARCH 28, 1869. 

INVOCATIOIf. 

Wi rejoiee in thee, thou Father of light, and desire to draw near, clothed this 
hj with hope and joj, that we may be the children of light. Thine is the 
ktvu ; thine the son that goeth forth there ; thine are all the sweet influences 
tf tiia spring ; thine is the sommer ; and thine the glory and the bounty of the 
MtanuL But what is this earth, which thoa dost bless by the natural sun, com- 
fued with thine own household? There, where thy heart shines ; there, where 
dioe is no winter and no night — ^there art thou most God. We bless thee for the 
ksmdedge <tf thyself, thy nature, as developed toward men ; and we rejoice this 
isf that we may come rejoicing with all thy people, in Christ, in thy life, in thy 
power. CHto to us something of that life. Mark us by that power. Set us apart 
-tad this day especially. May all tears be wiped away, and all joys be summoned, 
te we may eome into thy presence rejoicingly, and worship not alone in the fear 
tf the Lead— the fear that lore givea— but in the joy of the Lord. And may this 
hUith be indeed to us a rest. May we carry somethmg of the sf^t and glad- 
Mi of the sanctuary to our several homes, and be cheered wherever we are. We 
lik H lor the Redeemer's sake. Amm, 



"Sbdho then that we have a great bigh-prieet, that is passed into the hea- 
ittB, Jesos the Son of Gk>d, let us hold &0t our profession. For we have not an 
Ujgh-priest which can not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was 
b •!] points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly 
nfeo the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
tf need."— Hsa iv. 14-16. 

Tb:r New Testament is fall of tlie doctrine that God soBtains a 

penonal relationship to mankind — ^to the individuals of the race; 

which is more exactly represented to us by the experience of a father 

tod child, than by any other. It is true that God is represented as 

Sovereign, as King, as Judge, as Lord, as Magistrate ; and toward 

tbe race collectively he is. But personally, and to the individuals of 

'tl» human family, the representation of the Word of God is, that he 

Rutains an intimate personal relationship, full of friendliness, full of 

love, fall of sympathy. This seems &bulous to many, because they 

lis?e no idea of the divine manifestation except such a one as our 

bodily senses can perceive. And since Gk)d makes to them no ap- 

HiAKiL B7mM(F1tjiiKmtiiOoQ6ctlon):Noi,SL'I,M&,W. 
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pearance, and addresses bis personality to neither the eye nor the eaa 
nor the hand, they can not understand how there should be a Qod that 
sympathizes with the individuals of the rate, forever hidden from them 
personally, silent, communicating in none of those ways by which oa 
earth one soul is wont to communicate with another. And it is a 
matter of grave doubt to such, whether there be a God, or any thai 
is comprehensible by us. 

To this doubt of the divine sympathy on account of the hidings 
of God, is added the statement that it is not to be supposed that in an 
infinite being there could be any such experience of sympathy as we 
understand from the use of such terms. It is argued that an infinite 
being would concern himself with a&irs that had some impor 
tance commensurate with his own being. It is scarcely to be allowed, 
many say, that God would meddle with the minute affairs of such t 
world as this. And as men become acquainted with what constitutei 
the sum of their fellow-men's lives, still less are they inclined to thinl 
that God sympathizes with the outpouring, the folly, the foolishness 
the wickedness of the human soul. 

This gross judgment is derived from the tendencies of the wors 
side of our human nature. We attribute to God the feelings whici 
we have, and the actions which flow from those feelings. But in vl 
they are our lowest and our most unworthy feelings. Such reaaonini 
infers from men's selfishness and vanity a divine indifference to al 
that is not conspicuous, exclamatory, and praise-begetting. If thi 
world were a thousand times as big as it is, the argument woul^ 
naturally infer, that perhaps God would look at it ; and if men wer 
vastly greater than they are, then may be God would 8ympathi£< 
with them. But the world is so small — ^its face being but a men 
«pot in the stellar universe — and men are so little, that it is not to 
be supposed that God wearies himself or meddles with such things. 
Our better nature should have taught us better ; for our own higher 
moods of manhoo4 put all these to shame. 

The assumption that this world, or the men that live on it, are re- 
latively small, is not for a moment to be allowed — ^though if it were 
true, it would make no difference. The moral magnitude of things 
has no relationship to the physical. What if a man should say that 
Washington was not a great man because he was not a ten thousandth 
part as great as the Alleghany Mountains, comparing moral magnitude 
with physical ? What has the size of a man, or the duration on earth 
of a man, or his physical powers, to do with the moral measurement 
that belongs to the understanding, the reason, or the moral sentiments 1 
Is a battle great by the size of the nation that, fought it, or the ^e\6 
that it was fought in ? Or is it great by the skill and the bravery enao 
ted, and by the long-reaching sequences that flow from it ? The part 
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which this world is to plaj in the far future; the experiment of hu- 
man life ; the story of divine saorifice and love ; the part which re- 
denned men are to enact in their translation into the heavenly sphere 
— these all give a moral grandeur to this world, and utterly overcome 
the objection that God would not be likely to give minute personal 
thoaght to the evolutions of individual life. Not in himself, but in 
his relations to his Author and Creator, and in his relations to the fu- 
ture dwelling of his spirit, man is great, and the lowest and the least 
it immeasurably great. 

Another source of difficulty in conceiving of an active sympathy 
on the part of God with the personal feelings and history of men on 
earth, has been an intense presentation of God's holiness and justice, 
io that men have been afraid to believe that God did sympathize. 
That he was a spectator ; that he registered misdeeds, and would 
punish them, men have been made to believe. The stem attributes of 
God have been dwelt upon sometimes till from them alone it was 
that men derived their idea of God's nature. It is true that God is 
jost ; it is true that he punishes ; but it is not true that the presenta- 
tion of God's justice and his penal administration is a fair representa- 
tion of the divine nature. It is true that the base and sub-base is the 
foundation of the organ ; but it does not follow that, if one plays the 
sab-base incessantly, he has a better idea of what that organ is than 
if it only has its subordinate part and interplay. 

There be many that are preaching what are called ^' foundation doc- 
trines " so constantly that men never suspect what God is. These alter- 
native views, these views of God's justice or alternative love, in their 
effect upon the minds of men, misinterpret, and too often absolutely 
alander the divine nature. The New Testament is full of cheer and of 
brightness from Christ's manifestation of sympathy ; and the Book of 
Hebrews, arguing to the Jewish mind, and therefore employing Jewish 
symbols, is peculiarly full of this glorious truth of the active and 
sympathetic nature of Grod. 

That the silent Jesus is not now gone forward to other things ; 
that he dwells above to maintain intimate and helpful relations with 
all who love him ; that he is nearer to men than when he was present 
with them ; that it was needful for our sakes that he should go up to 
his own sphere, and resume his spiritual nature — ^these are abundant- 
ly the teachings of the New Testament. Christ is nearer to us, dearer, 
and more sympathizing, in all the practical applications of sympathy, 
than when he walked clothed with the human form upon earth. It is 
tanght that this relationship is so intimate and effectual that he is 
concerned and affected by our whole experience. Our feelings, as it 
were, throw their shadows continually upon him. He joys with us ; 
lie sorrows with us ; he makes our case his own. No language can 
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parallel that whioh he emplojs. He oomea into ns and abides with 
ufl. He takes as unto himself, that as he is one with the Father, so 
we may bo one with him* As the branch sjmpathizes with all that 
befiedls the parent stock, and as Uie parent stock also feels whatever 
mutilation Uiere is of the branch, so Christ represents his disciples as 
being as intimately related to him as that. 

Some of the great features of this truth should be more emphati- 
cally stated ; and we proceed to do it. 

JFirst Christ has not relied upon the omniscience of his divine na* 
tore, upon the speculative interests of a benevolent looker-on, but he 
has taken upon himself the whole human condition. I read in the 
opening service a scripture which bears upon that subject *' Foras- 
much, then, as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same ; that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; 
and deliver them who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. For verily he took not on him the nature of 
angels ; but he took on him the seed of Abraham. Wherefore in all 
things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciful and faithful high-priest in things pertaining 
to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. For in 
that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor 
them that are tempted." 

It is unquestionably true that this is the language of conformity to 
human ideas to a certain extent ; but it seems to me just as true that this 
teaches that there were certain fulfillments of experience ; there were 
certain lessons to be learned which even the divine nature could not 
take except in this one way of experience ; and that in order to be a 
perfect Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ must needs take upon himself the 

- whole human law and condition. For it says, in another place, *' It 
became Him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings.'' What that necessity was, or what was 
the range and realm of this discipline, we do not know. It is suffi- 
cient that we understand that there was an important sense in which 
Christ, taking the human form and dwelling in it, and under the in- 
fluence of the laws of nature, learned that which made him a more 
perfect exemplar and a more perfect Saviour, and prepared him to be 

. more sympathetic with us than he would have been. 

. In our text we have the declaration, *^ For we have not an high- 
piiest whioh can not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; 
but was in all points tempted " — tried, proved — '* like as we are, 
yet without sin." And the inference is, " Let us therefore come 
boldly unto the throne of grace." On account of this experience of 
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temptatioD, he is fitted to saye men that are tempted and that 
an. 

We are not to suppose that our Saviour had every single experience 
thift man ever has. That is not needful. A geographer may be a 
competent representative of the land through which he travels, with- 
oot having stood on every single foot of ground which he describes. 
Robinson did not need to tread every square inch of the streets of 
Jerusalem in order to understand the topography of that city, and re- 
present it accurately to us. It was not necessary that Christ should 
{Ntts through every shade and every inflection of human experience in 
order to understand them. For all experience issues from certain de- 
finite foundations of faculty ; and it is enough if every faculty which 
vorks in us was proved, pained, tempted, and tried in him, and tried 
19 to this measure, that no man should thereafter live who should 
litve any temptation or trial that should make against any given 
bcolty such a pressure as was made against our Saviour. Pride — is 
it tempted among men? All that I require is, that Christ should 
hiYefelt a temptation of pride that should more than equal it ; that 
should swell immeasurably above and overmatch any trial that befalls 
his followers below — ^in other words, enough put to proof in that par- 
tieular faculty of the human soul, to understand what that faculty 
can Buffer ; how it can be tempted ; what course is needed to sustain 
one under such temptation. It is not needfal, therefore, that Christ 
ihonld sustain the relationship of husband, for he never was in wed- 
lock; or of fitther. It only requires that he should sustain such a re- 
luion to universal human nature or life that there should be no fa- 
culty, no passion, no sentiment that is tempted in us, that should not 
Also be tempted in him ; and that there should be no such pressure 
hronght to bear upon us that our temptation should ever be greater 
than his knowledge of temptation through his own suffering. 

'^Tempted in all points,*^ is not, therefore, tempted in aU things, 
"like as we are." There are many combinations of circumstances that 
BCYor occurred in his life ; and there may be very many shades of feel- 
ing. Checkered, endlessly varying, lights may fall upon human expe-. 
rienoe that did not precisely so fall upon Christ's experience upon 
earth. But there has been no assault made upon any human power,; 
and there never will be an assault made to carry any human power 
the wrong way, that Christ did not have upon the same point a hun-^ 
dred fold, probably, more pressure and more besieging and assault. 
And he is therefore thoroughly versed in human life. Whatever rea- 
son needs, he felt the need of. Whatever the imagination needs, he 
felt the need of. Whatever the moral sentiments need, either for 
opening and enlarging them, or of temptation ; whatever sympa- 
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tbies between man and man in ns require divine help — in all these 
respects Christ also was put to proof. 

It did not take him so long to live as it does na. A man does not 
live by the length of his years, but by the activity of the nature that 
carries him through those years. Christ filled up the measure of hu- 
man experience in the brief time that he was here on earth ; and now, 
having ascended on high, there is nothing for him to learn. He has 
learned it all, because he has passed through it alL And because he 
has thus taken part in the human lot, the offer is made to every hu- 
man being to come boldly to him. There is bo sorrow, and no joy, 
that he does not perfectly understand. You never will be able to 
whisper a secret into the ear of the sympathizing Saviour. 

And yet, grief always is conceited. Grief always says, *' There nev« 
er was such suffering as mine ; there never was such peculiar grief as 
mine. Others have had sorrows, but ah I I could bear such a sorrow, 
or such a sorrow.** Every body could bear every sorrow except the 
one that he has. And grief always says, '^ Mine stands apart and out- 
side of every ordinary experience.*' And above us all is the Saviour, 
saying, ** Come boldly to me in every time of need, for succor and for 
help. For I have been tried in every respect as you are, and without 
sin/ I am therefore a High-Priest that can be touched with the feel- 
ing of your infirmitiea Come to me." 

This sympathy of Christ is not simply a joint feeling, or a mere 
echo of ours. It is the most superficial understanding which we have 
of sympathy, that we feel with our fellow-men. This is something, 
this is much, in human experience — ^to have friends that feel with us, 
though they do nothing, and take nothing away from our emotion > 
though they add nothing to joy, and take nothing away from our sor- 
row. Yet there is great pleasure in knowing that if we are in grie^ 
our faithful friend grieves ; that if we are in gladness, our faithful 
friend is glad. That is much; but that is the lowest and tne least 
part of a f ruitM sympathy. 

Much of human sympathy is, to identify yourself simply with a 
friend in his good or his ill ; but we see on earth that there are germs 
of a sympathy that is nobler than this — ^in a mother, in a teacher, in 
a superior nature that companions with us, that not only understands 
our experience, but that looks back at the causes, and looks forward at 
the results, and sympathizes with the feeling, but does it also with a 
large educating eye, and takes in the whole scope of it — whence it 
came, and whither it goes ; and then measures the sympathy, n»t 
merely by orbing joy for joy, or fear for fear, but with this large con- 
ception of the official relations of ei'perience to character and to great- 
er happiness. 

Why should I f edlM||^MH^|knI shut my hand» 
the child flunks AV**^**^^^^^^^^^^^Bfcfcjjfc— .j j jjj^y^ 
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only flhiit it in order that, lowering the tone of his joy, and bringing 
adneis, I might make him more glad when I spring it open, and 
show him what I hold for him. Ajotd, how, in a larger way, are we do- 
ing continuoasly that which I do in sport with little children 1 How 
ire men sympathizing with men, and yet paining them 1 When some 
great news of gladness has oome to you, how do you sometimes go, 
with s downcast look, to a friend's house, as if it were bad news, and 
beginning afar ofE^ and, as it were, tempering them lower, and then, 
when some little fear is excited, burst out with the good news I And 
when you see them sorrowing, does it make you sorrow with them? 
Toa ire in sympathy with them ; but you do not sorrow, because you 
know it is a mere bait ; that it was a discord thrown in to bring out 
tk glorious harmony of gladness and joy. 

And so there is a sympathy which does not merely duplicate your 
eiperience, but that, as it were, rises up above you, and takes in the 
vh(^ thought of your nature and your character, and your joy, and 

Iyoor sorrow, and sympathizes in such a way that it sympathizes more 
with your whole manhood than with special acts of individual experi- 
cnoes in that manhood. Do we not sympathize continuously in this 
wiy with persons that are in joy, and that are in sorrow ? Are we 
not less glad than many a child is, though we are glad that he is 
glad ? Does not old age sit and smile when younger ones break out in 
the exhilaration of joy ? Why do they not go as far with them ? Be- 
ctose they better understand what is the whole run and effect of joy. 
They sympathize, to be sure ; but not to the full measure of this feel- 
ing, iriudh is false and exaggerated in the young. 

When the young mother sheds the first glowing leaf in autumn, 

tad the babe is carried from her arau and buried, and she, like some 

^ngnnt bush in the morning covered with dew, shakes tears from ev- 

^ twig, because I, too, do not measure every one of her sighs, and 

erery oneof her sobs, do I not sympathize with her? For I say to my- 

Kb^ ''What is this loss but the making of a greater nature in you ?** 

8>e iNuies the babe to keep it So only do we keep our children, 

ai childreD, when we put them away from us in infancy, and see them 

no more until we meet them in heaven. They remain shrined in the 

iniagination, and they ai^ little children forever. And do I not see 

what patienoe and gentleness it will work in her, and what serene 

dignity is already begining to steal upon her? And do I not know 

that God is oalling her in taking this little child? He does not 

take it, perhaps, for the purpose of educating her ; but he takes it for 

his own wise purposes ; and the sorrow that is left behind is a means 

of education. Do I not sorrow because she has lost her babe ? But 

do I just measure her experience over again in my mind ? . Do not I 

Inok with a laige eye, enlightened by past knowledge of such things 
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in life ? Do not I look at the whole scope and operation of these phe* 
nomena? Grief is near-sighted, and holds its trouble close up; but 
love is long-sighted, and takes the events of life, and looks at them in 
all points of view, and sees how they look against the east, and how 
against the west; how toward the north, and how toward the south; 
how above and how below ; how against one background, and how 
against another. Love looks upon a thing all around, in its germs, 
and in its fruits ; in its presence and in its coming. It sympathizes not 
with the limitation of grief, but with the largeness of that love of hu- 
manity which is in every event. 

Our Saviour sympathizes with us. Yet Christ sympathizes not sim- 
ply as one that would make us happy. So it is that a servant does. 
Servants are dearer to children than their parents, often. Do you 
want to know why ? Generally because the servant does not care 
for the whole run of the child's life. He cares to make him glad now, 
or to assuage his pain now. So the servant gives him the top that . 
the father would not give him. The servant grants him little per- 
missions that the mother would not grant him. The father and moth- 
er sympathize with the child more largely, more comprehensively, 
and are all the time administering with reference to his manhood — 
not with reference to his momentary gratification. They do not want 
him to be always a child. They want him to become a man. There- 
fore they give or take from him one or another element as their ex- 
perience and wisdom dictate, with a view to the child's whole good. 
But the servant has nothing to do with educating the child, and only 
thinks of the present. The servant wants to have a good time ; wants 
to get along in the pleasantest way possible. And so, when the child 
falls and hurts himself, and cries, the servant takes him up, and patff 
him on the head, and pities him, and takes a world more care of him 
than the father would. The father, when the child falls down, doea 
not allow himself to be tender to him, because tenderness rather un- 
does a child. He straightens up before him, and says, '^ Be a man, 
my son," and teaches him manhood, and sympathizes with hitf^ain. 
But the servant does not care for the manhood. He runs to wait oxv 
'the child, and lets the child have its own way, till he thinks that 
^the best friend he has in the world is thef servant. He thinks so 
.simply because this servant sympathizes with his momentary sorrow ; 
vbeoause he takes care of the child's present ; because he is nearest to 
bis little body, and nearest to his flesh-interpreting instincts. Hence 
it is that children like servants in life better than they do their par- 
ents — ^unless parents are wise enough to become servants for their 
children's sake. Parents ought to play with their children. The 
parent ought, at times, to make himself child enough to institute be- 
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tween him and the child the fall sympathy which is sometimes divi- 
ded, the seryant taking one part, and the parent keeping the other. 
Now, our dear Master is father and mother to us ; and the sympa- 
thy of Christ with us — do not suppose it is just this: that when 
joo are glad, Christ is glad ; and whey yon are sorrowful, Christ is 
lorrowfal. It is that, to be sure ; but it is a thousand times more than 
that When your gladness rolls up, and, as it were, is magnified 
upon the proportions of the infinite, and in some measure takes it 
in, there is a thousand times more joy than otherwise there could 
be in you. But after all, he loves you so well that he is not going to 
itody your momentary convenience. That way lies self-indulgence, 
and sel^indulgence is a moth and rust that doth corrupt and utterly 
destroy true manhood. Ko man can be a man that has not learned 
Itow to overcome self-indulgence ; that has not learned through pain, 
under burdens and crosses long continued, to carry himself right 
lumly. 

Our dear Master loves us; and, loving us, he means to make 
nmiething out of us. Hierefore he is not going to be indulgent, nor 
is he going to let us be self-indulgent. And his sympathy is some- 
tfamg more than a duplication of our experience. It is not an echo 
of our heart. Our Saviour is with us in sympathy ; or rather, the 
lympathy of Christ works in us by seeking to draw us up above all 
Uie familiar experiences of our woe into his own nature and charac- 
ter. Our sorrows usually spring very largely frpm low conditions 
of nature. And our remedy lies in spiritual exaltation. Who is 
there that has not found that a higher state of feeling cured ten 
Uiousand vexations in life ? If you were to chase each particular 
eare, and each particular fret, and each particular sorrow, and each 
particular stinging and -annoying insect, yon would have business on 
hand for the rest of your life ; but if you can rise into a higher state 
Off mind, theie cease to be annoyances and cares. Ninety*nine parts 
m a hundred^ of the cares of life are cured by one single salve ; and 
that is, '* Thy will be done.** The moment a man can say that, and 
let go, that moment more than ninety-nine parts in a hundred of his 
troubles drop away. 

I have stood upon Mount Holyoke when! heard the thunder be- 
low; and I have seen men traveling up the side, and making haste to 
get out of the storm. I, standing higher than they, escaped both the 
rain, the wind, and the pelting thunder ; and they, going up through 
the storm, got on the top, and were also free from it Many, many 
storms there are, that lie low, and hug the ground ; and the way to 
escape them is to go up the mountain side, and get higher than 
they are. 

One of the elements of divine sympathy is so to sympathize with, 
men that they shall be lifted up above the dominion of th^vt lower 
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instioots and appetites, and live more perfectly in their higher nature. 
I draw a man out of vulgarity by making him love me, and refine- 
ment in me. It pleases God to make us love the beauty of holiness, 
opening his own nature, and showing the meaning of his provi- 
dences, and of his dealings with us, and enlarging our experience in 
such a way that we are growing toward a higher manhood. And so, 
our troubles, one by one, coming from our lower nature, of them- 
selves cease, of themselves drop away. 

The teaching of some of the passages in the book from which we 
have taken our text is directly upon this point — ^this memorable 12 th 
chapter of Hebrews, which I never can read enough ; which I never 
can expound enough ; which I understand better every time I read 
it ; which, though I have thought I understood it altogether, I find 
each time I am ignorant of. It is right in the tenor of the remarks 
that I have been making. 

'' Looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith ; who, 
for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God" — 
who looked clear across and clear through the world, and through 
time, and saw what were the relations of events Ihat were going 
on round about him to the eternal sphere, and who endured that 
which seemed unendurable. Look unto him^ and consider him that 
endured all this, lest you be wearied and faint in your minds. And 
then he says, ^' Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against 
sin. And ye have forgotten the exhortation which speaketh unto you 
as unto children. My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked of him : for whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth." His is not one of those flattering loves. His is not 
one of those self-indulgent loves. Whom he loves, he loves so much 
that he will not let them abide in the lower parts of their nature. He 
will rout them out ; he will drive them up. Whom he loves he means 
to make more of. He means to ennoble them. A king ennobles a 
man by putting a crown on his head ; but God ennobles men by 
putting dispositions in their hearts. Whom he loves he chastens 
and scourges. 

That ii very severe. A man may be chastised with small whips, 
but no man is scourged except with cord, laid on with soldiers' 
hands. It is a horrible operation. God both chastens and scourges 
men, and all because he loves them. 

Wonderful love that is ! and yet it is just your love. You have 
not a child whose body is worth more to you than his mind. No 
child of yours ever told a lie under circumstances of great baseness — 
not for his own benefit, not even for the love of praise, but to 
cheat and harm some other child i^llAjUi^iiriHULiKf r (old a lie 
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that was bad in itself and for a purpose that -was worse than the 
lie— DO diild of yours erer did that, that yon did not feel rising 
against him an utter indignation, not because you hated the child, 
bnt because you loved him. All your identification with the child 
plead for punishment. You said, ^' It is my child ; and he is not wor- 
thy of me ; and he shaU be worthy of me.'' And you chastised him, 
not once, as if it were a perfunctory duty, as if you were saying 
jour prayers, but repeatedly. Oh ! how heartily does a man lay on 
the strokes who loves his child, and wants him to be noble, pure, man- 
ly, and fit to wear a crown, though he .may never touch it till he gets 
to heaven. How he puts U an when he does whip his child ! How does 
he, as it were, mean to drive through every stroke, that while it ex- 
coriates the skin it may cleanse the heart, acting as a counter irrita- 
tion toward righteousness I And Christ says that his sympathy with 
u is not the sympathy of an effervescent feeling, merely going with us 
when we have a momentary joy, or a momentary throb of pain. His 
sympathy is larger than that. He sympathizes with our understand- 
ing, with our moral sense and conscience, with our taste, with all 
oar sentiments, with hope, and fear, and love ; with every thing that 
goes to make up a man, and that makes him immortal. He sympa- 
thizes with the whole of our being, and means that his whole ad- 
ministration, and the administration of our sorrows as well, shall 
make our manhood larger — ^not tear it ; not kill it ; not strip and re- 
dace it, but make it larger. 

As I was reading, " For they** — that is, our parents — ^^ verily, for 
a few days chastened us after their ovm pleasure." Great pleasure 
they had in it, if they felt as I did ! I would rather be whipped any 
time than whip my children. And when my &ther used to say, 
** Henry, I do not want to do it," I used to say to myself, *' What un- 
der heaven do you do it for, then ?" I did not want to be whipped ; 
and if he did not want to whip me, it seemed to me a very unneces- 
sary ceremony! But when I became a father, I felt that nothing 
in the world was more true. How one feeling interprets another ! When 
I had children to bring up, they so far inherited my nature, that they 
deserved to be whipped often ; and they got their deserts 1 It was 
true I would rather have taken five blows than to have given one ; 
and yet I put it on to theuL And I remembered the precept, ^^ What 
your hand finds to do, do it with your might" Do not you know 
what that is ? Are you not familiar with both sides of the expe- 
rience ? Paul says, ** We have had fathers of our fiesh which correc- 
ted us, and we gave them reverence : shall we not much rather be 
in subjection unto the Father of spirits, and live ? For they verily 
to/r a few days chastened us after their own pleasure ; but he" — Grod 
for our profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness." 
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Here is the end for which he is chastising na — ihaJt we might be 
partakers of his nature; that he might lift us up into the fallness of 
that manhood which he designed for us, and for which he is adminia* 
tering the realm of nature, and the realm of societyi and the realm 
of grace, by the Holy Spirit. 

And this is not peculiar to Paul; for you will find in 2d Peter pre- 
cisely the same thought when, in opening his epistle, he says, '^ Grace 
and peace be multiplied unto you through the knowledge of God, 
and of Jesus our Lord, according as his divine power hath given 
unto us all things that pertaip unto life and godliness, through the 
knowledge of him that hath called us to glory and virtue : whereby 
are given unto us exceeding great and precious promises : that by 
these ye might be partakers of the divine nature, having escaped the 
corruption that is in the world through lust.'* 

Here is the end that God is driving at continually, by such a 
grand sympathy, by such a tender personal connection with us, by 
such a constant interference and meddling with all that belongs to 
us, that we shall not be thralled in lusts and the lower parts of our 
nature, and depart from his will, and inherit the final remuneration ; 
but that we shall escape, and go up and be made partakers of the di- 
vine nature. 

Add still further to this idea the consideration that, in the divine 
mind, sympathy must take on the whole sphere of time in its infinite 
relations to the future. And it is impossible for God to sympa- 
thize with us as we do with each other, who live in hours ; who live 
in weeks ; who live in years. But there are no cycles and gradations 
of time in Him who liveth forever, nor in us when we are consid- 
ered from the same stand-point — the stand-point of the divine mind. 
God looks upon human life as rolling on to be endless ; and therefore 
he has regard to that which is best for us in all coming time ; to that 
which shall make us meet for heaven ; to that which shall make us 
the best companions for holy men, for saints, for all that are purified^ 
and have gone home to glory. God's sympathy, if true and gen- 
uine, must have regard to these things. 

I bless Grod that we may rise from the lower conceptions of di* 
vine sympathy to these higher and nobler attributes of it, and feel 
that we are in the hands of a Saviour who knows us altogether, and 
who indicates how minute his knowledge is by saying that the very 
hairs of our head are numbered. Put that do\^n in your book, phi- 
losopher, who believe that that God only takes a general view of the 
world, who declares that he does not allow a sparrow to fall to the 
ground without his notice. Now, sparrows are the nuisances of birds 
in some countries. There are so many in England that men form 
*' sparrow-clubs " to go out and kill them. They eat up every thing« 
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Tbera qNurowB, that are i^arded very much as we regard vermin 
io an infested kitchen, are not withoat God's thought. Not even a 
Hf-flboot Uie most oselefMi and vexations creature on the wbg — ^is 
killed that Gk>d does not know it. 

Such is the minuteness, the intimacy of the divine sympathy 
vith nSk And yet, beginning at that point, knowing every throb, 
knowing every pulsation, knowing every sympathy, every sentiment, 
every inflection of taste, every yearning, every disappointment, 
ereiy pang, every tear, every joy, every triumph, all that belongs to 
tie infinite variety of human ezperienoe, €h>d, looking upon the whole 
of it, and watching all, and being familiar with all, and sympathizing 
with all, is atill adminiatering them all in such a way as to bring 
us higher and higher in ourselves on earth, and higher and higher 
imo his likeness, and preparing us better and better for dwelling with 
him forever and forever — ^that is the sympathy that I want. 

A little child, dropped as a waif in New-Tork, alas ! made beau- 
tifiii, now coming to be thirteen or fourteen years of age, without 
fiienda, and with many that have lustful eyes upon her, is met by 
tie gradojiB missionary at the ^ Five Points.'* And he beholds her, 
tnd his heart yearns toward her. He finds out where she lives, in 
ler little chamber, as yet not quite fallen, not quite overborne, yet 
coane and rude, and already beginning to love the taste of the poison 
of flattery ; already beginning to listen willingly ; already beginning 
to calculate and to throb evil thoughts. He looks upon her, and is sad 
for her. While others would open her chamber door, and endeavor 
to persuade her to dismiss her industry ; while others say to her, 
^'Go, flutter, and be gay : take life and enjoy it while you may,'* he 
loTes her more than they do. They love as the swine loves the husk, 
vhich he chews for the juice, and spits out a rejected cud; but 
he loves that child with a consciousness of what her immortality is ; 
of what is the treasure of the riches that is in her, if only it can be 
Mkved and educated. And he would shut the door. Thej would 
open it He would rather see her weep. They would rather see her, 
laiigh. He would rather see her suffer, and go poorly clad. They 
would be glad if she would take temptation under the proffer of rib- 
^08 and jewelry. They would be glad to see her dressed in all these 
gew-gaw trifles. He, gaining influence with her, seems to her, in her 
moments of temptation, like a hard master. And yet, tell me, if it 
was your child, and if^ after years had passed by, you found that this 
wanderer from your house had been saved by this missionary, and 
brought up in cramped circumstances, and familiar with poverty, and 
Aat he had been a faithful teacher to her, so that at length, when she 
naohed her majority, she was still a virtuous woman, and beginning 
to bvt virtue more than vice, would you not say that he had been 
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the traest sympathiser? And who would sympathize most with 
yon ? Would it be that *' indulgent Deity^ who should make the pre- 
sent hour pleasant to you, and leave you to the waste of an eternal 
undoing? or would it be One who loved you so much that he was- 
willing to administer discipline and watching and pain, and wring- 
tears, that through those tears he might open the fountain of futures 
joys ? Is not that the divinest and the truest sympathy ? Are ther» 
any of us that do not need just such a friend as this in Christ Jesus T 
In view of the unfolding of the subject so far, I remark, first, thaU 
we can see why God seems sometimes to shut his ears to men's cries* 
It is because they come asking God to replace the very things that ha 
has taken away from them on purpose. Men ask, '' Do you believe 
in a prayer of faith ?" I can hardly answer that, because there is so 
much to be said on the subject that you can never get it into a single 
answer. If yoi( say, ^' Yes, I do," then the man that is just bank* 
rupt begins to pray a prayer of faith, and says, ^^ If ever I prayed, it 
was when I said, ' Lord God, look on my family ; look on me ; spara 
us, and save us.* And he did not hear." But let me rise into the 
counsel of God, who loved that man, and loved his household, and 
beheld in his great and growing riches the destruction of his child- 
ren. His wealth was already untempering his heart. He was becom- 
ing large for this world, and small for the other. And God so loved 
him that he said, ^' Let me save those children, and let me spare the 
man." And he smote the four corners of his prosperity, and it was 
whistled away as dust before the wind. It takes a man a great 
while to get rich, but it takes him only a minute to get poor, in this 
world. And so the man goes on praying that God would restore his 
property to him. "No," says God, if you could only hear him, "I 
am going to give your son back. He is already beginning to think 
that, having a rich father, he will never want for money, and is going 
straight to the devil I am going to give you back that child." But 
the man does not hear, and he says, " O Lord I give me back my 
property." ** No," says God, " I am going to give you back your 
oldest daughter, who has been living for the vanity of this world, and 
thinking that it made very little difference to her what she did, 
or what she had, since she was well provided for, well-off, and that 
life was all smiling for her. I am going to make her understand 
that there is a burden and a work for her. I am going to bring 
down the most heavenly inspirations upon that child's soul. I am 
going to give that daughter back again to you. Still the man hears 
it not, and says, " Oh I give me back my property." But God is giving 
back child after child, fi^jj^mmajtrnk^a^^mg^^am^^ years, he is a 

poor man still ; \nSkJIJ//^^^^^ftf^^^^^/l/g^l9ihiifax. the 
neighbors say. 
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had money ; and he is doing a great deal more good than he used to 
do.'' 

When wheat is growing, it holds all its kernels tight in its own 
ear. Bat when it is ripe, the kernels are scattered every whither, 
and it is only the straw that is left. ' But where are the seeds ? One 
is growing here, another is growing thei*e, and another there. It 
multiplies itself forty-fold when it is shredded and spoiled as an ear. 
It is the cause of life to twenty or thirty other roots and stems ; and 
it multiplies itself by what it has lost. And so it is with us in this 
world. Are there not a great many things that you pray to God 
for? When a child says, *' Will God give me any thing that I ask 
him for ?" and the mother says, ^^ Tes,'' he says, '^ Then I am going to 
aak him to give me a great big apple." (This is one of the precious 
Sunday-school stories i) . And men pray in like manner, asking God 
for what they want, and he is answering by giving them what they 
ought to want. 

** No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but griev- 
008 : nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby." If you fight 
it, if you harden yourself under it, it does not do you any good ; 
but if you are ^^ exercised" by it, and you let it work in you and de- 
velop your better manhood, then, afterward, it does work out in 
yon 'Hbe peaceable fruit of righteousness." This is one reason why 
God seems not to answer men, and sympathize with them. 

We see, also, why God seems so slow in succoring men that call 
upon him. It is not because he is lax in sympathy, but because time 
must bring, often, what we ask. By prayer I can not carry forward 
the seasons. I can noipray in the spring. With the good old puri- 
tan, on the first day in April I can pray that God will bless the sea- 
son and the seed ; but I can not hasten April or May. I can not 
bring forward June. I can plant my seed ; but I must wait until 
nature nourishes the seed, and brings it into ripeness. There is 
much that God is doing through the element of time. And God is 
not slow to hear because the blessing is delayed in the coming. It 
is all the better the longer it takes to come. 

We see, also, the reach and application of the fact that divine 
love does not so much care to make men happy now as to secure 
their happiness in the life that is to come. I do not mean that there 
is an ascetic element in the Gospel. I do not mean that it is not a 
part of the divine plan to have a new heaven on earth, a new earth 
in which shall dwell righteousness, and that there will not be perfect 
happiness in that final day ; but now, as the world is, and as the con- 
flict goes on in the world, it is far more important that men should 
be made manly and pure and Christ-like than that they should be 
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made happy to-day or to-morrow— except so far as happiness may be 
blessed as an instrument of righteousness. And therefore it is that di- 
vine love is not to be inferred from the presence of joy altogether. 
Nor is the business of sympathy to be inferred from the want of joy 
and prosperity. God is administering for something other and higher. 

We also understand, if this be so, that men are continually falling 
out with God ; that men are continually getting into trouble. There 
are two systems at work — one which is supervising the events of hu- 
man life with reference to their final reward in heaven ; and another 
in which we are seeking to gather out of each day the harvest that 
belongs to that day. We are legislating for time and for eternity. 
We have our condition meet for our character. We work for the 
sake of joy — God for the sake of purity ; we for abundance — he 
for moral nobleness. These two administrations are constantly com- 
ing into conflict of jurisdiction. One or the other must have superi- 
ority. The secret of more than half our trouble in life is, that we are 
attempting to shape our life for the world; and God, who loves 
us, is attempting to overrule that bad enginery, and to shape our life 
for the glory of the eternal world. And so much of suffering as I see 
in life I sympathize with — and I do not ! When an organ is at 
concert-pitch, every thing else has got to come up to it — and the in- 
strument is generally at concert-pitch. Some note by and by falls 
away ; and then, when the stop is drawn, and the scale is played, 
every time that note comes in, it wails. Why ? Because all the other 
notes are against it, you would think. So they are, when a note is 
out of tune. Once have a string of a violin below pitch, and all the 
three other strings are fighting it. Let one note of a piano be out of 
tune, and all the rest of the piano is at enmity with it. If one pipe of an 
organ is out of tune, all the rest of the organ is against it. That 
note wails, and wails, and all the other notes are sweet-sounding. By 
and by, the hand of the tuner begins to bring it up ; and up and up it 
goes, crying and whining ; but the moment it touches the concert- 
pitch, it fiedls in, and there is no longer any conflict of one note with 
the other. The moment it comes into harmony, there is no longer 
any " wolfing'* of vibrations, no longer any turmoil It is in tune. 
And the sorrows and troubles of this world are but just discordant 
wails that men make when God takes them and attempts to bring 
them up into harmony by bringing them to concert-pitch. 

Now, I am sorry for suffering ; but I am heartily glad that God is 
willing to make men suffer. I am glad to see men whose pride docs not 
satisfy them. I am glad to see men whose selfislmess does not make 
them happy. I am hurt when I see too much joy with sensuousncss ; 
but I rejoice when I see men vexed and plagued — ^men who are fol- 
lowing the bent of their lower natmSi 
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''I,'* says the Ptelmkt, ** was envious at the foolish, when I paw the 
prosperity of the wicked" *• Their eyes stand out with fatness ; they 
hive more than heart could wish." ^* Pride compasseth them about as 
with a cbam.** Grod did not care for them, it would seem. He cast 
them off They were reprobates. But as for him, he washed his 
hinds in innocency. And yet the waters of affliction rolled over him ; 
lad be moaned and pined. Why not ? God was dealing with him 
u with a son. But at last he found out the meaning of these things. 
When ''I went into the sanctuary, then I understood their end." 
Oh! idiat slipp^y places tiiey stood on. As for himself, he goes off 
into that sweet descant in which he declares that God shall be his 
pordon in time and in eternity. One of the noblest and sweetest of 
the Ptolms I think is that And I see that very Psalm enacted 
erery day. Men in trouble ; men whom God is loving ; men that often- 
timeB think they are set apart for mischief — such men God is blessing 
ttd helping. 

Dew Christian brethren, I bring to your memory a Saviour who is 
in sympathy and in blessed relations with you. Fall not into that weak 
ttdpoor way of thinking of the sympathy of Christ as if it were mere- 
ij showering sunlight on you. God makes his sun to rise on the good 
ttd on the evil alike. This came to my mind when I came out into 
the sunlight this morning ; and I said to myself, " Yes, there are the 
oickets, there are the mice, there are the bugs, there are the worms, 
there are creeping things innumerable ; and the sun does not know how 
to make any difference between these things and men. It makes no 
diseriminations. It shines on me, and it shines on every thing else just 
tt moch." But when my God looks on me, I hope he makes a dif- 
ference. I hope, when he administers toward me and the brute, it is not 
ill the same. I want to feel that he is pressing down the bad and lift- 
ing up the good, in me. And if it hurts, only let me know wliat the 
hurt means, and I am willing to bear it If it is only God, let him take 
any tiling and every thing. Empty my crib ; empty my cradle ; wring 
my heart ; shut me up ; do any thing — Lord, God, love me, and then 
do any thing ! But give me all the world, and all that can shake down 
as from some tree of paradise on my head ; and if all I am to have is 
what I can pick up here, and pick up on the ground at that, Ix>rd, 
thou dost not love me ! 

To be loved of God ; to be nurtured here ; to be disciplined ; to be 
taught ; to be prepared for the heavenly estate, and then go home to 
he present with the Lord forever — that is joy unspeakable, as it shall 
be full of glory. 

May God give us this better portion, and so may Christ's sympa- 
thy make us better men. 
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I'KAYEB BEFORE THE SERMON. 

O God I we Join with thoM that rejoice this morning. If half the Joys that alomber, asUi 
their oocaaioiit with ns, were to epeak forth, what words would suffice f How all our life, as fr0 
look hack upon it, fhnn the stand of thine own counsels, glitters before ns as the lawn in tb' 
rammer morning. Every blade of grass, and erery flower foil of dew, and all the dew foil of ft* 
sun, and the snn, q>eak of thee ! How is our whole life an argoment of thy wisdom I And b^ 
caaae it seems dariL, it is divine ; since thon dost not work upon patterns so small as ours, aor 
dost, when thy hand sweeps, measure the sight of our eye, but the infinite reach of thine owil. 
Thy wonders and thy workings are ever so ihr beyond our thought, but the ends of thy ways are 
apparent to us. And yet, at times wc see along the courses of our experience such evident mark^ 
of thy divine mercy and goodness that we marvel that we were ever dissatiflfied. Wc marvel that 
we were not glad evermore. We wonder that wc ever distrusted. We dismiss with indlgnatioia 
all fear and all doubt ; and to ourselvea, then, we seem as birds that have lifted themselvefl fluT 
above the thicket, and sing in the serene and upper air without obstruction. So have we been 
lifted op ; and, chased back again by hawking enemies, we have hid ; and hiding, been dark' 
liog ; and soon, overtlirown in our sadness, we mourned and wondered— wondered If there be » 
God, wondered if there be immortality ; wondered at things as strange round about ns, thongli 
familiar. We questioned thee ; questioned the wisdom of all thy ways. And we so disturbed 
ourselves, and disquieted our spirits within us, that wc had no more in God, but walked in the 
solitude of our own orptianage. Then, O God ! thou hast had mercy upon us ; and we have been 
OS children that wandered in the darkness, in the woods, and alone ; and wo have been found 
of thee— wc, that could not find thee. Thou hast shone again, we know not how. By the en- 
ginery of no arguments of ours, by no power that we could bring to bear, didst thon come fiuth. 
We love thee, because thou hast loved ns ; and we found thee, because we were found of thee. 

So thou hast been dealing with us, carrying us ttoxa year to year, until the present hour. 
Would that we had learned so as never again to repeat the mistakes of years ago. But still we 
are fidnt, though pursuing. Still we are feeble-minded. While we should have been able to teach 
others, we needed that some one should teach us. Still, we can not cast away the crutch and the 
stafll We have not learned to lean upon the invisible yet Our eyes and our ears do crave food. 
We are ashamed to confess it, but if thou wcrt only present as a man, our faith, helped by sight, 
would mount vehement and strong. We are yet not so wconcd ttom our senses that wc can take ii: 
that spiritual life, and the nutriment of truths spiritual, and live as secinp: Him who is invisible. 

O thou that dost pity our infirmity, and experience sympathy for uh, and behold, and spare, 
and love, and forgive, what need have we to recite our manifold wickedness and transgression ? 
It is all before thee. For they that transgress arc as shrubs that arc foil of thorns to men that 
handle them. We arc filled wiUi opines; and yet, thou art as a gardener constantly tending 
and pruning us. Wc pierce tliy bauds with our ^ins. Wo arc every day gricvins; thee. As they 
that arc vulgar in our presence ofiend us ; as thoy tliat arc rado and boistorous disturb the peace 
and the quietude of reflneraeiit ; as they that are polflsh are hateful to the beneflccnt ; as the Jowly 
•cem to the proud wondron«ly uncouth; so we, in our unformed nature, arc to thee. And yet. 
with unfolding and Infolding tenderness, wondrous beyond all human conception, thou art ])a. 
tlcnt, and dost love unlovcllness, and dost fashion nncouthnc^s. Thou art the Toucher. Wc arc 
the poor scholars, learning slowly, still refuping to practice wliat wo learn. tt)o oflon. And yet, 
wo live by the great bounty of thy sufferance. And ihou ^parent uh, thou?:h the work is slow, 
because there are many summers yet. Thou art still hrln;;:in;,' to hear a thousand Inflncnccj« t hut 
gradually ameliorate, though we will not hear thy voice. And thou art not judj^ing ns as wc are 
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BOW, bot <8 tboQ teest that we eluUl be when thy work is com|deted. TThat stnmge beauty aftv 
<f dtinu to tliine eye behind our nglineee ! How wondront miut we seem that are now all 
Uemiih, Men as we shall appear when without blemish or imperfection thon shalt present cs 
to the throne of thy Fathet- 1 O wonder-woridng Savionr I stUl abide with as ; still bear oar in£r- 
■Um; <tni Anglre oar sins ; still ghre as )<7 Ibr sorrow— soidi Joy as will lead ns abore secular 
MBoir. Ind fixant that the life which we^now live in the flesh we may live by Ikith in the 60s. 
tfflbd. 

iid what can we render? What is it that we sing to thee? Qh t that onr liros might b^ sing- 
^tolhse. Kay we draw forth eveiy power of oar nature^ and consecrate it to the uses for 
lUA thoB art thyself liying. Ksj we not be prond of our onderstanding as oors^ bat seek 
.otturliow mightily it may be oonsecn^ted to God*s work among men. Hast thoa given as any 
iiof deep heartiness ; any gilt of oonaolation ; any gift of song ; any gift of skill in the hand ; 
■7 gift of wisdom and prudence ? Hay we seek not so much to adorn ourselves with praise for 
Mqg these things, as to know how with them we shall praise Him that loved us, and gave him 
■if teas. 80 may we bring ievery thing whidi we have, every day ; and may our very powers 
<Bi gifts become more precious in our sight Hay we take them from thine hand every day, and 
w sw oitfl them to thy use. We pr^y that we may be kept ftt>m that pride, and that vanity, and 
Ait idHshnees, and that woridliness, whidi soon wreck the purity of the soul. And may we 
haa to find a present Saviour every day and every hour. May we find thee in every place and In 
iBfUags. And so may our spfaltual eye, enlightened and purified, see wondrous things in thy 
oat vorld, and in our part of human life. We beseech of thee that thou wilt accept the glad- 
Miof the hour in all thy people everywhere. We thank thee, though men are divided in this 
Virid, opposing each other, and separating ftarther and ftirther too often, that invisibly thou art 
tewing them together, and that the voice of praise and of Joy, going up, enters, as the voice 
<foae people, and of one church upon earth. United are they in their prayers, united in their 
Hlh, waited in their love, united in all their hopes, united in that part which escapes lh>m the 
nieoas snd coarseness of life, and comes up before thee. Thy people are all one. Grant, He 
bwMch of thee, that we may enter into these higher conceptions of unity, and rejoice in thx4 
(OBhig day when It shall grow more and more toward outward things, and thy people shall be 
mttdia all the earth before men. 

We pray that^thou wilt bless thy cause in all places of the earth. Bemember our own land, 
^richen the hearts of thy people, that they may give liberally and labor abundantly for the spread 
erkaovlcdge, of intelligence, of virtue. We pray that thou wilt still redeem this land from 
csme feeular prosperity, and build it up in a holy faith, and in the purity of the Gospel. 

Remember, we pray thee, all the peoples that are struggling for their max^ood. Be thou on 

Iheddeof the weak. Hold thou the sword of mighty armies invisible. Fight for them that 

flglit for the liberty of being men, and uphold them. And we pray that the day may come when 

ocB shall be so wise, so intelligent, so virtuoua, so large by growth in true manhood, that no 

power shall be found adequate to hold them Ihst in any prison, or in any tjnmny. So cause the 

people to grow that there shall be found none but God strong enough or wise enough to rule 

them. Bale thon them. Come again,' Lord God, by thy dear Saviour, to reign a thousand years 

apon the earth. And let all names and all nations, all magistrates and all kings, praise thee, and 

an people see thy salvation. 

Which we ask in the name of the Beloved. Amen. 
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tUlU AFTER THE SEMOS. 

Oxm Father, wilt tlioii hUm thib wocd which we hare ipoken, and the troth on which tl 
baaed t Grant to erery one aome comftirt, aome enlightenment, some incitement to ftirther A« 
itj. Grant, wepraj thee, that all thy proridencea, and thy gradoua dealings with thypeof 
ttay he inteipfeted to thefr MOl Xay they r^Ice not when com and wine increase, not becsu 
they are strong In wealth or In wladom, bat InfUa— that the Lord is their God. And we I 
•aedi of thee that thoa wnt bleaa the day, and bless all oar homea, and all our experiences this da 
And finally bring na Into that nat whkh rsaiaineth Dor the people of God In heaven; tlwom 
Jesoa Christ our Lofd. Jmm^ 



CERTAINTY OF RETRIBUTION 



JkXD 



POSSIBILITY OF REFORM. 

SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 4, 1809. 



-•♦•- 



I WISH to read, and comment upon, the narrative, or a part of the 
oairatiTe, contained in the 32d chapter of Qenesis. 

It is one period of the life of Jacob, one of the patriarchs. I love 
to go back to these old times so different from oar own ; of another 
drilization ; of a different stage of the development of the human 
bmily ; with a household organized after a different pattern ; before 
tk day when there were churches; while as yet there were no 
ichools, no books, scarcely a manuscript — in the early twilight day. 
There is something good in getting out of familiar life, which at last 
tends to rnlgarize the feelings. I remember full weU how, in sum- 
i&en, after the heat set in, I have betaken myself to the mountain 
country, and climbed to the top of some high mountain, some Mount 
Washington. With what an inexpressible delight I sat in its still- 
oeis, far above the circumjacent land, far above the city, the village, 
the hamlets, and looked out and down upon all these things which 
Kerned to me like a vision and a dream I And to sit alone, and to look 
At these, was itself a refreshment and a profit to my spirit greater than 
I cao describe. Somewhat in the same way it affects me to go back 
to these early periods of the human fi&mily, to get apart from that 
which is familiar, and look out again from this distant stand-point 
over the life which we are now living. 

Tou are familiar with the history of Esau and Jacob. Yon wil 
recollect how, by birthright, Esau, by the oostom of his oountry, 
should have had precedence ; how by the craft of Jacob's mother, in 
ooUasion with himself, Esau was defrauded of hb birthright; how 
Jscob inherited his father's blessing, and the wrath of his justly in- 
censed brother ; and how he was obliged to make haste and flee out 
ct the house and out of the country, and to become an exile fi>r some 
years in Syria. 

It strikes a great many persons with surprise that Jacob the snp- 
jdaoter should have been the chosen of God. There is a oerUun 

: FlMlaizxitt. HTBn,(PljmoathOolltetiMi): llO,TaS,UBa 
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rongh, blnnt aadacit}^, there is a certaiD ready courage in Esau — a 
kind of prompt vigor, somewbat allied to honesty, which at first at- 
tracts tovrard hinu And one thinks that auch a hearty fellow as he 
was, should have been allowed to stand in his own place ; and that 
tliat sneaking, crawling, crafty, politic, Machiayellian Jacob should 
never have been permitted to have his own way. And that God 
chose this managing politician, and made him the patriarch, setting 
aside this robust, honest fellow of the wilderness, strikes a great 
many persons with surprise. And if it had turned on religious cha- 
racter, it might have admitted of a question as to whether the choice 
was all that we should have made. But I think before the history of 
the evening is finished, you will find that in Jacob there were ele- 
ments of character which, though they were developed later, were far 
more noble. They were late in_coming up ; but their fruit was worth 
the waiting for. 

The true answer to this marvel is, that Ood selects men for his 
work on earth, not on account of their personal agreeableness, but on 
account of their adaptation to the work that they have to perform. 
A man may be a most pleasant companion in the household, but a 
poor general in the field. A general that leads an army through 
difficulties Herculean to success may be, after all, a very disagreeable 
messmate. A man's companionable qualities— his society qualities — 
may be of one kind, and yet his talent and adaptations to a work 
which Divine Providence has in hand may be eminent. 

Now, the object in this case was, to establish a nation. There 
was to be brought up a great seed to Abraham. They were to be 
established ; and out of them was to issue the moral culture of the 
globe — as it has. From the Greek, the sBsthetic and the intellectual ; 
fW>m the Roman, the practical and the juridical ; from the Hebrew, the 
moral, life of the world was yet to come : and the choice between these 
two persons for this work was to be determined by the question, not 
Which has the most impetuous audacity — that was not favorable — 
but Which has the organizing power? Which has the comprehen- 
siveness of mind ? Which has the patience, the wisdom, the fore- 
cast ? Which has the ripening quality ? If one was as good in 
the beginning as Esau was, as ever he would be — and his good- 
ness was of a very low character, good for a hunter or a parti- 
san chief—how poor would he have been standing in the place of an 
organizer of a great posterity t But although Jacob was a man of 
many failings and of deep transgressions, yet with them he had a fore- 
cast, a shrewdness, a persevering wisdom, an organizing power, that 
pointed him out as the statesman. And so he was selected, not be- 
cause in every respect his disposition was the best, but because he 
was the best instrument to eammte ih>0^''*^Kiuai^U^Jiad in 
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viev. The same thing is taking place continnoasly. God employs 
for his purposes instmments whioh are adapted to those purposes, al- 
though they may not be persons that are in harmony with Gh>d's holi- 
oen. 

The crime whioh he committed against his brother banished 
hiffl. He was obliged to leave his father's hoase in great haste. He 
wot to his mother's relations, and formed a connection of service 
lith Laban. He left his father's house, but he did not leave his crime 
bdund him. That followed him* Seven years he served for the daugh 
tar of Laban, whom he loved. And when at the end of seven years 
the was given to him, behold it was her sister Leah — ^not Rachel. 
He was cheated. The cheater was cheated. He had left home seven 
yetn before; and these seven years seemed as a day to him. Because 
he loved the damsel, and was serving her, these years passed quickly 
hf. It is astonishing how fast time flies on the feet of love. But he 
▼ts cheated. He was paid in the very same coin that he had been 
Qsmg at home. Men do not leave their misdeeds behind them when 
tbej travel away from home. A man that commits a mean and wick- 
ed setion carries that sin in himself and with himself. He may go 
roond the world, but it goes round with him. He does not shake it 
off by chan^ng his position. 

Foorteen years he tarried there and played the same craft on La- 
ban in another way that Laban had played on him. So cheating be- 
gets cheating. Craft begets craft again. Men that are overreaching 
are overreached. Only Jacob was a little too smart for him. He 
won the second daughter. Then they could no longer dwell in peace 
together, and it soon became necessary that he should leave. Accord- 
logljf arrangements were made, and they separated their flocks and 
berds. His family had now become somewhat large, and he journey- 
ed back agwi toward his father's land. He had passed through 
twenty years of exile. That was a great many years. It ought to 
bave worn off a great deal, and buried a great deaL But when he 
set Ids face to go back again to his father's land, the very first expe- 
rience almost tha|| he had, was the shadow of a great fear, lying 
right across bis path. It was the shadow of that brother Esau. 

It is at this point that we take up the narrative of the thirty-se- 
cond chapter of Qencsis. " And Jacob sent messengers before him 
to Esau his brother, unto the land of Seir, the country of Edom,'' 
whither Esau had gone ; and he became, you know, the father of the 
Edomites. ^^ And he commanded him, saying. Thus shall ye speak 
unto my lord Esau." 

This is a man that had stolen the birthright, and made himself the 
chief. He is returning to his country ; and his very first act is to 
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somo the manners of % senraa^ and to bow down, recognizing th» 
chieftainship of his brother* Snoh transformations fear makes. 

** Thus shall ye speak unto my lord Esau, Thy servant Jacob saith 
thus : I have sojourned with Laban and staid there until now, and I 
haTe oxen, and asses, flockS| and men-servants, and women-servants ; 
and I have sent to tell my k>rd, that I may find grace in thy 
sight'' 

Ton see the same worldly traits both in their good and in their 
bad aspeots, as you will have oooasion to trace them all the way 
through this evening. You will see how he humbles himself, almost 
crouching. And yet you will see how provident he was. He left 
nothing to chance. He did not, as the reckless Esau would have 
done, say, ^Let danger take oare of itself; when danger comes, I 
will be there too, and I will confront it" Jacob was all fore- 
thought. He was never caught doing any thing at haphazard. He 
was shrewd, keen, far-reaching ; and he said to himself, as he start- 
ed to go back to his father^s land, and that fear which he had left 
there, ^How know I what shall befiiU me? To be sure I am rich 
and great; but my brother is a man of war, and I see that it is 
necessary to conciliate him.** He sent messengers to Esau. But 
these messengers received a curt reply, evidently. They did not re- 
port it; and I suspect that it was such as they did not care to report 
For it is recorded that the messengers returned to Jacob, saying, 
*' We came to thy brother Esau, and also he cometh to meet thee, and 
fbur hundred men with him." A good many, too many ! He did 
not like that part Jacob came with his wives, with his children, 
with his camels, with his asses, with his oxen, with his mules, and 
with his flocks of sheep ; but Esau came with four hundred men. 
That was altogether too courteous ! That fear which had already 
east its darkness upon him now became anguish. Jacob was great- 
ly afraid and dbtressed ; for with all that man's faults he was a 
man of exquisite affections. How many men you see like that ! How 
many men you see who are outside scarcely less than the chestnut 
burr for sharpness and for ruggedness, and who yet carry in them 
hidden a very tender heart i And how many shrewd, soft-tongued, 
pliable-lipped men there are I Uow many there are that you learn 
to dislike I How many there are that you learn to hate almost, until 
you see their family life ! When you see what beauties there are 
in bad men, oftentimes you love them for their good traits. In tliis 
world, good and bad are strangely mixed together. There are very 
fhw characters that are simple and perlect — cither perfectly bad or 
perfectly good. And Jacob had a very tender heart. " lie was great- 
ly afraid and distressed ; and he divided the people that was with 
him, and the flocks and herds, and the camels, into two bands." For 
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joo Ne that his distress wms Boi so great but that after all the poll*. 
I tio manager came out agaiD. And he said to himself, in the midst 
of hn distren, ^ Let me be up and doing.** He thought like a gene- 
ral, and said, ** I will divide my property. I will not invest all, so 
that one stroke shall destroy the whole of it. I will put it in such 
t shape that if one half goes, I will make off with the other half.** 
At least he was not so distressed bat that he could think. He ^ was 
greatly afraid and distressed ; and he divided the people that was 
iritk him, and the flocks and herds, and the camels, into two 
hsads." 

It seems a little strange to see this rude conjunction of circumstan- 
ees. Modem society teaches us to put stuffing between things that 
tre good and things that are bad which lie close together. And we 
pat phra$es between them. Here Jacob's affliction, his soul-tem- 
pest, is described ; and in the very same line it is said that he divi- 
ded his camels, and his sheep, and his oxen. That blunt and un- 
smoothing way belongs to the simplicity of an earlier life. It would 
be better, I think, if we introduced something of it into the peri- 
phnstio way of our life. 

^ And he said. If Esau come to the one company, and smite it, 
then the other company which is left shall escape." 

What do you suppose, now, in this moment, he thought of? He 
thought of all the advantage which he gained by his craft and treach- 
ery to his brother. Do not you suppose that in this moment he would 
have given all his possessions to have been quit of his old wrong, and to 
lutve been at peace again ? After fourteen years, one single act of his life 
WS8 alive, and stood up before him on the precincts of the promised land 
-Hin act that now was revengeful and threatening. And all his pros- 
perity in that moment trembled in his hand, and was like to have 
been lost. The half of it he was willing to part with. Perad venture, 
the whole of it would ga And yet, in the midst of all this, he is 
shrewd and self-possessed. Fear, and then calmness ; anguish, and 
then again management. This fluctuation, how extremely natural 
it is in a moment of suspense ! For of all things in this world there 
is nothing so painful as suspense. Come shame, a man can bear that, 
only let it come. But to wonder whether it will come; to lie awake 
at night ; to wake at midnight ; to wake at early morning ; and still 
to think, '' Will it ?" To calculate the chances, and say, ''Stop this bit- 
ter calculation ;" and to put it down again, and again, and again, and 
never have it quit — oh ! this is a suspense which is like a thousand 
hells. And here was this man kept in this fiery state, waiting to 
know what should be developed ; wondering if he should be bereft 
of his household, and if his properly should be swept away ; won- 
dering if his brother would be peaceable. Doubtless there were run- 
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ning through his mind all. these possibilities. If he is, then what? 
And if he is not, then what ? It was this fiery swinging from one 
side to another that was the chastisement of the Lord indeed. 

Bat now we come to the first step of that great change which pass, 
ed npon Jacob at this time — ^for he had reached a crisis, as I shall 
show, in his lifers history, and in his character and disposition. 

^ And Jacob,** after he had done this, *^ said, O God of my father 
Abraham, and Gk>d of my father Isaac, the Lord which saidst unto me, 
Retnm unto thy country,. and to thy kindred, and I will deal well 
with thee ! " 

There is something very aflbcting in the way in which guilty per- 
sons invoke the Ck>d of their &thers. Conscious that they deserve 
nothing at the hands of God, they seek to bring down upon themselves 
the blessings of the Gk>d of their father and of their mother. There 
is many a poor stricken soul that has felt, as for himself, that he 
scarcely could lifb his eyes to heaven ; but he has thought of the God 
of his childhood, and the God of his dear mother, and he has prayed 
in her name, and in his father's name. And so Jacob — how humble 
he was before God, or begins to be ! He said, ^' O God of my father 
Abraham, and God of my father Isaac I'* And then, when he men- 
tions himself, he says, *'The Lord which saidst unto me, Return unto 
thy country, and to thy kindred, and I will deal well with thee, I 
am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of al 1 the truth, 
which thou hast showed unto thy servant ; for with my staff I passed 
over this Jordan, and now I am become two bands." 

It is strange how a man*s prosperity returns to vex him when 
his sins rise up before him. And his unworthiness before God, and 
(}od*8 mercies to him, deepen his sense of guilt, and of his unworthi- 
ness. ** Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand of my brother, from 
the hand of Esau : for I fear him, lest he will come and smite me, and 
the mother with the children." Let the cattle go ; but if he should 
smite me, and the mother, and the children I 

When men are overtaken in their transgression, and all their 
wickedness seems to come down upon them, how true it is that then 
there rise up before them the concurrent suffering of all their house- 
holds! A man is in the temptation of business, and the question is, 
whether he shall draw a note for five thousand dollars, or a series of 
notes for five thousand dollars, and indorse them with good indorse- 
ments ; and he says, " I mean nobody any harm ; I mean to take them 
up just as fast as they come round ; nobody shall suffer, and I shall 
get great good." It seems all safe and all right. The first is taken 
up, and the second is taken up, and the third is taken up, and the 
fourth one is coming on ; and how to meet it is the question. His funds 
Are scattered ; his friends are gone, hia arrangements are all blighted, 
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(l| aid the hoar ia drawing near, and there can be no concealment. And 
IB that hour what ia it that he thinks of but ^^ My mother, and my 
&ther! Oh ! how shall I go home and tell my wife ? How shall I 
look on the £gu^ of my children ? When all my neighbors look me 
m the fiu^ to-morrow» and call me a forger, how shall I look in the 
&ee of my beloved ones again?" 

How it takes hold of him through his wife, and through his chil- 
dnn, and through all that he lores I And how has it been so since 
ths begmning of the world I Hear this old patriarch saying, *' De- 
fifer me, I pray thee, from the hand of my brother, from the hand of 
Euw: for I fear him, lest he will come and smite me, and the mother 
vith the children." This was a great grief. Few words are record- 
ed; but ah 1 it was a great grief. 

After this prayer, you will see how strangely — ^not surprisingly, 
hot yet strikingly — ^back comes his old politic spirit again. ^' And 
he lodged there that same night, and took of that which came to his 
head, a present for Esau his brother ; two hundred she-goats and 
tveaty he-goats, two hundred ewes and twenty rams, thirty milch 
ttiaels with their colts, forty kine and ten bulls, twenty she-asses and 
tea foals." Now see how shrewd he was. ''And he delivered them 
into the hand of his servants, every drove by themselves ; and said 
ttto his servants. Pass over before me, and put a space betwixt drove 
ud drove. And he commanded the foremost, saying, When Esau my 
Iwother meeteth thee, and asketh thee, saying, Whose art thou ? and 
whither goest thou ? and whose are these before thee ? Then thou 
dttltiay. They be thy servant Jacob's ; it is a present sent unto my 
lord Esau ; and behold also he is behind us." Probably the first pres- 
ent might be very acceptable, but far from doing the work. ''And 
toeommanded the second." And he was to repeat the same thing. 
I)oabtles8 this would still further mollify the raging prince of Edom. 
'*Aod the third and all that followed the droves, saying, on this man- 
ner ehall ye speak unto Esau, when ye find him. And say ye, more- 
over, Behold thy servant Jacob is behind us. For he said, I will ap- 
pttie him with the present that goeth before me, and afterward I will 
^ his £use ; peradventure, he will accept of me." 

See this man skulking in the shadow of his sin, and his sin breed- 
ing fear, and both of them exciting remorse in him. See how much 
this man had made by his wrong-doing ! For he had struck at the 
confidence between man and man. He had undermined the very 
strncture on wliich society stands. He had destroyed faith between 
brother and brother. It was a great crime, and greatly was he pun- 
ished for it. " So went the present over before him ; and himself 
lodged that night in the company" — that is, he camped down in the 
cuiy evening. 
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And now we approach the great orisis of hii life, and the great 
change which was wrought in him. 

^ He rose up that night, and took his two wiTea, and hia two 
woman-servants, and his eleven sons, and passed over the ibrd JTal^ 
bok.*' A ford from an hour and a half to two hours distant from the 
river Jordan, and two from the river Syehar. *^ And he took them, 
and sent them over the brook, and sent over that he had,** — ^that is, all 
the great body of his caravan — and Jacob remained on the one aide 
of the river Jabbok. ^ Jacob was left alone.** And now is introdnoed 
in the most sketchy manner, in the most imperfect tracery, one of 
the most remarkable narrations of the intercourse of the divine with 
the human that is contained in literature. ** Jacob was left alone ; and 
there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day." 
What it was I do not know, except that it was an angel-man— the 
angel of the covenant — ^that stood in God's place, and was as Gkid to 
him. That Jacob knew that it was a superior personage there can be 
no manner of doubt; but as to what this wrestling was — ^the whole 
mode of it ; we know nothing. Neither here, nor in any subsequent 
scripture, is there light thrown upon it. Ho wrestled with the man 
'^ until the breaking of the day.** '' And when he*' — that is, the celes^ 
tial personage — *^ saw that he prevailed not against him, he touched 
the hollow of his thigh ; and the hollow of Jacob's thigh waa oot 
of joint as he wrestled with him." 

It is very plain that the patriarch understood Uiat the crisis of hia 
life had come. He had prayed to God, and here was the answer to 
his prayer ; and it is very plain that he felt that on his persbtent 
faith depended his whole safety. 

^'And the angel said. Let me go, for the day breaketh. And 
he said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And he said unto 
him. What is thy name ? And he said, Jacob. And he said. Thy name 
shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel ; for as a prince hast thou 
power with God, and with men, and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked 
him, and said. Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. And he said, Where- 
fore is it that thou dost ask after my name ? And he blessed him 
there. And Jacob called the name of the place Penuel; for I have seen 
God face to face, and my life is preserved." 

From this hour Jacob was another man. In the strength of this 
vision, and in the blessing which he received in this mysterious 
struggle, he advanced to meet his brother. The hand of the Lord 
was also upon him. Strangely, I probably might say unexpected- 
ly, to Jacob, he met him ; and the old boyhood affection returned. 
They made friends ; and they parted, one going one way after the 
interview, and the other going the other way. 

But that to which attention is more especially directed is, that 
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ftom this hour Jacob is nowhere recorded as falling back upon his 
selfish, his politic, his managing career. From this hour out there is 
no trice of any thing in him but largeness of mind, nobleness of pur- 
pose, snd beauty of character. All the dross seems to have been 
purged away. He had met the crisis, and had risen, and gone through 
it; sod he had come out a changed man. And now he was indeed a 
prises of Ood, and he was the principal founder of the nation of the 
Iinelites. Esau went back, the wild and the untamed man, the sheik 
of the desert, with his herds, wandering and plundering every whither. 
Jseob went, the dvilizery oyer into he promised land, and there 
established' the economy for which he had been ordained, and lived 
revered, a beautiful specimen of an old man. And the last scenes of 
hii life were transcendently beautiful. 

In view of this narrative, which I have conducted so far, let me say : 
Hen's sins carry with them a punishment in this life. Different 
lios are differently punished. The degrees of punishment are not 
always according to our estimate of the culpability. Many sins 
against a man's body go on in the body, reproducing their penalties 
from year to year, and from ten years to ten years. And the igno- 
rant crime, or the knowing crime, committed when one is yet in his 
minority, may repent itself Snd repent its bitterness and its penalty 
when one is hoary with age. . Mere repenting of sin does not dispos- 
sess the power of all sins. There are transgressions that throw per- 
sons oat of the pale of society. There are single acts, the penalties 
of which never fail to reassert themselves. There are single wrongs 
Aat are never healed. This great transgression that seemed in the 
commission without any threat and without any danger, pursued 
this man through all his early life, and clear down until he was an old 
man, and returned from his exile. And even then ho was quit of it 
only by one of those great critical transitions which take place, or 
may take place, in the life of a man, without which he would have 
gtmeon, doubtless, expiating still his groat wrong. 

And yet God bore no witness. It does not need that God 
should bear witness against a man that has committed a sin. A man 
may commit sins, and he may not himself be conscious that he is sin- 
ning ; at any rate, he may not be conscious of the magnitude of his 
sins. A man may commit sins, and the customs of society may be so 
low that he shall not think that he is a great sinner. The sin does 
not depend upon your estimate of it, or on the estimate which your 
ftUow-men put upon it, but upon its effect upon your constitution, and 
tlie constitution of human society. 

A man commits transgressions ; and years and years go on, and 
g|hqr aeem to be buried ; but they are not And the worst of it is, that 
HHknifts when they come to visit them with judgments, choose the 
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worst possible time to come in. It is then, when a man is broken 
down otherwise ; it is then, when a man is in trouble ; it is then, when 
a man is bankrupt, that they come in. This man or that man, this 
memory or that memory, this wrong or that wrong, comes upon him. 
He is in deep bereavements^ It i^ as if a breach had been opened, and 
all the wrongs of former times were rushing in upon him. 

Jacob had had a good time, apparently. So fiur as his violation 
between himself and his brother and his father's family was concerned, 
he had had twenty years of rest And yet, as with all his abun- 
dance he came trooping back to the bordeivto go over into the prom- 
ised land and take possession of it, there, hovering, haunting the banks 
of the Jordan, was that old wrong. In that very hour when he 
could least afford to meet it, when he was most open to it, when all 
his possessions were in danger of being seized — worse than that, 
when all that his heart loved lay under the stroke of his adversary — 
that was the time that his sin came back to meet him. 

And so it is yet There are a great many sins that men think to 
be very sinful, which, being committed, pass away. Men are more 
afraid of conventional sins than they are of real ones. There is many 
and many a man who does not feel when he with bitter hatred lan- 
ces venomously his neighbor's reputatioti that that is any great sin. 
There is many a man that bums with cruel auger who does not think 
that that is any great sin. There is many a man that covets with 
a greedy eye and a fiery longing that which is his neighbor's, who 
does not think that that isany great sin. There is many a man that 
will break his word with his neighbor, that will break pact and 
faith with men, who does not think that that is any gi*eat sin. There 
is many a man that is a supplanter, that undermines his neighbors, 
that takes the foundation out from under them, and sees them top- 
pling and falling to the ground, who does not count that a great sin. 
If he had broken Sunday, he would have been scared to death ! If 
he had broken a day, that has no bones in it ; if he had broken a 
day which is a man's servant ; or if going into the church he had 
committed any error among the saints ; if he had broken any of 
the harness of religion, or soiled it, he would have felt sore. But to 
touch men ; to touch them in the marrow of their life ; to touch their 
name, and their property ; to violate the great law of love, and so to 
violate every nerve which runs through God's organized universe — 
in committing these sins men seldom feel that they have committed 
any great sin. But by and by their transgressions begin to come 
back upon them. They have forgotten them. They have not labeled 
them, they have not kept any account of them ; but they begin to 
come — misfortune after misfortune ; trouble after trouble. Some* 
times the shadow of sin itself rests upon them. Sometimes the sense 
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of repatation lost oomeB. Somettmes there are dutinot memorieB that 
return. But often there is only the cloudy haze, the vagae and gen- 
eral sense of trouble, trouble, trouble. And men frequently bemoan 
themselves, complain, and wonder why their way is so beset Oh ! 
hear them talk abont a selfish world. Selfish they have been. Hear 
them talk about misfortunes. Misfortunes? jRetributian / Hear 
them talk about God's penalty of some, and neglect of others. Gh>d 
has not neglected you. He is after you with a whip of scorpions, as 
your sins deserve. Men^s sios find them out. And though you put as 
far as between Palestine and Assyria between you and them ; though 
your nns slumber for years and years, they will have a resurrection on 
earth. I do not believe that any man commits in tliis world any sin 
agamst the fundamental laws of his body, or against the laws of hu- 
man society, by which men are knit together in faith and love, and 
goes unpunished, even in this world. It does not touch the question 
of the other. This is a primary and lower and organized arrange- 
ment, quite independent of divine and arbitrary penalties in the life 
to come. It is not safe, therefore, for those who have choice in this 
matter to trifle with right or wrong. Men are afraid to commit vices, 
because they are afraid of losing their places ; that is, something visi- 
ble. They are afraid to commit crimes, because they are afraid of the 
law, and are afraid of disgrace. But ah I sins are dangerous things, 
and they are dangerous in this world, toa Vices are dangerous, and 
crimes are dangerous, and so are sins dangerous ; and no man can 
afibrd to make them his enemies, and populate the future down into 
which he is going all unarmed and unaware with these dread forms 
of avenging sins. 

When men have been living a wicked life, it is quite possible for 
them to turn away from it, and it is quite possible for them to be 
lifted above the eifects of it. There is such a thing as a moral eleva- 
tion that lifts a man up abov^ the moral remuneration of sin ; but it 
only comes by transformation. There is many and many a man who 
would do well if, when he is brought into great straits of distress by 
his past conduct, he could but imitate Jacob ; but alas ! it is easier to 
imitate him in his sinfulness than in his repentance. Oh ! if such 
men could fall back in prayer upon God. Sometimes they do ; but 
they do not persevere in prayer. Ah 1 if men could, in the hour of 
their distress, be honest with themselves, own their transgressions, 
fall back upon the God of their fathers, and their God, and sufibr 
the IMvine Spirit to lift them high above themselves, they might stop 
the long scries ; they might break and interrupt the flow of sequences 
and the penalty. Alas ! there are few men that are wise enough to do it. 
And men who are not made spiritually better by great troubles and 
afflictions have great reason to fear that they are utterly cast away. 
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Tills will show the great folly of small reformation Id a man that 
has committed continuous wrongs. There is nothing but a change 
of heart that will put a man right with himself, right with society, 
and right with Gk>d. *' Let him that stole steal no more,'* says the 
Apostle; Let him that has been living in unrighteous indulgence for- 
sake wholly his practices. Let the wicked man forsake his wicked- 
ness and turn unto righteousness* God says, all his past wickedneaa 
ahall not be counted any more. And on the other hand, if the 
righteous man forsake his righteousness, all the righteousness that he 
has committed in times past shall not save him from the penalty of 
new transgressions. If a man have been never so wicked, I do not 
say that the translation into the spiritual realm by rq)entance will 
cure every thing ; but I do say, that there are a great many remune- 
rations of sin in this world that will continue to act against a man 
that may be alleviated— taken away. 

The doctrine of regeneration is taught in the New Testament, that 
a man may be bom again — mtui, it is said. Far more gracious is the 
word may/ that a man who has been living a brutal, degraded life 
may stop it and live a higher and a nobler life ; that a man who has 
been living a deceitfUl, crafty life may clothe himself with simpli- 
dty and with truthfulness ; that a man who has been living sordid 
and selfish may grow generous and magnanimous ; that a man who 
has been living a godless life may live in the full fruition of the di- 
Tine communion ; that a man who has been soiled with salacious af- 
fections and been living in carnal lusts, a man who has been in 
debauch, may stop, and stop at once, and may rise to a higher plat- 
form, where God shall meet and cleanse him, and his life shall flow like 
a stream from divine fountains. This doctrine that it is possible for 
men that have been going on in transgression to stop their wrong 
and to rise into another sphere, and another atmosphere, is the most 
blessed doctrine of the New Testament 

Finally, no man need ever despair of past misdoing who is in ear- 
nest. There is no man that is suffered to do vrrong without check 
and hinderance. Ten thousand things stop men, interrupt them, 
throw them upon thoughtfulness. Ten thousand things oblige men 
to look back, to calculate ; to look forward, to anticipate. And when 
these seasons from God come, if any man is in earnest to do better, 
there is no reason why he should not. The power of God's angel, 
the wrestling of God's Spirit, is not only in this far-off history of the 
patriarch. There is many and many a man with whom this mysteri- 
ous messenger of God wrestles ; and if he be in earnest, if he will 
not let God's Spirit go except he bless him ; if he feels that his life 
IS in the struggle and he will be blest of God, there is no man so 
bad, no man so wicked, but that he may become pure, and his flesh 
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letorn to him again like the flesh of a little child — as in the case 
cf Ktaman the leper. 

If there are any here who feel as though others might improve 
tod turn hack, bat as though it was too late for them, as though they 
htd gooe too far, as though they had become too old, as though their 
litlHts had become too fixed, so far as your own will is concerned, it 
■ty be true that you would never bo able of yourself to turn to 
God ; but there is a provision in God's bounty by which, by his grace 
and by his power, you may be deansed, you may be set free from 
eril thoughts and imaginations, and your passions maybe restrained. 
A new heart God can give you. That old heart that has been a foun- 
tsin throbbing, and throbbing, and casting out vile streams, may be 
tiken away, and €k>d's grace may open a new way in your bosom. 
And from thence shall issue life, and life eternal. 

Hay God grant to some of you, that, as you have had theexperi- 
cnee of the early part of the patriarch's life in sin, you may have the 
experience of the latter part of his life— exaltation and turning to 
God. 

Kow I intend to close this sermon by reading the most beautiful 
ipiritQalization of this narrative, one of the most charming hymns 
of any historic narrative, I think, that ever was made in English — 
one by Charles Wesley, and founded, as yon will perceive, wholly on 
this history. Only he renders it as if it were a modem Christian 
ati^le, with a confession of sin, followed with perfect peace in Christ 
Jeev, 



Gome, O thmi Traveler unknown, 
Whom still I hold, bat can not see, 

Hy eompany beteeis gone. 
And I am left alone witb thee : 

With tbee all night I mean to sUy, 

And wrestle till the break of day. 

I need not tell thee who I am ; 

My tin and misery declare ; 
Thjtelf hast ealled me by my name. 

Look on thy hands and read it there; 
But who, I adt thee, who, art thon? 
Tell me thy name^and teU me now. 

In vain thon sinigi^eBt to get ftee^ 
I never will nalooee my holdl 

Art thou the MAN that died for fie? 
The secral of thy kve unfold : 

Wrestling, T will not let thee sfo, 

TUl I ihy name, thy aaAore know. 



lljk^ 
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WQt tboa not jet to me ivrettl 
Thj new, unutteimble name T 

Tell me, I still beeeech thee, tell ; 
To know it now xesolved I «m : 

WresUlng, I will not let thee go. 

Till I thy nune, thj nature know. 

Yield to me now, for I am weak. 
But oonfident in eelMeepalr ; 

Speak to mj lieart, in blessinga speak : 
Be conqneied hy my instant prayer I 

Speak, or thon never hence shalt move. 

And tell me if thjname be Love. 

Tis Lovel 'tis Lorel then diedst for me ; 

I hear thy whisper in mj heart ; 
The morning breaks, the riiadows flee ; 

Pure, nniversal love thoa art : 
To me, to all, thy bowels more — 
Thy nature and thy name is Lore. 

My prayer hath power with God ; the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive ; 

Through faith I see thee face to face ; 
I see thee fiice to &ce, and live I 

In vain I have not wept and strove ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 



I know theOk Saviour, who thou 
Jesus, the feeble sinner^s friend I 

Nor wilt thou with the night depart. 
But stay and love me to the end ! 

Thy mercies never shall remove ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

The Sun of Bighteonsness on me 

Hath risen with healing in his wings ! 

Withered my nature's strength, from thee 
My soul its life and succor brings ; 

My help is all laid up above ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

Contented now, upon my thigh 
I halt, till life's short journey end ; 

AU helplessness, all weakness. I 
On thee alone lor strength depend : 

Nor have I power from thee to move : 

Thy naUin.4fid.t^ JMM^ 
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Lam« M ImM, I tike the pray ; 

HeU, eurthy and rin, with esse o'ercome ; 
I leap Ibr Joj, pnnoa mj waj. 

And, M a boimdliig luut, flj home. 
Through all eteniitj to prove 
Thj nature and thy name is Love. 



PRATER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

Wi dnw nmr to thee, our heavenly Ftther, not m thote that need to remind thee ; for thou 

irt tm more mindfhl of ne than we are of oaneWes. We draw near to thee not as eappliants, 

wiTitwereneedlhleveiy hour to deprecate thj wrath; for thy merdM ran before us. Wedraw 

>arto thee becanae thoa art onr friend ; becanae thoa hast taoght oar hearts the blessedness of 

^OBBBoion ; becanae we love the sacred peace and the Joy which thon dost breathe npon thy 

pNpis ia the oommnnion of prayer. We are lifted tu above oorselves. We think bettor 

^^idhlc We see ftirther and dpaer. We are more resolved in that which is fi^ood. We are 

**« filed with peace as against distorbing passions. We take hold more firmly npon the great 

adi of life which thon hast rerealed. We take more supreme delight in these blessed hours of 

fl^BOBioo. And all the things whldi we aak are as nothing compared to the things which we 

'■berit Although thou givest from day to day onr daily bread, and though with food we have 

''biieat and shelter, and though we are sustained in our relations one to another, and in onr 

*^Te labors of life, yet, more than all these is that inward blessing, the communion of the Holy 

Qhost, and the cleansing influence of thy heart upon ours. 

AH the hopes which spring up In ua whose bright light casts down cheer upon the gloom and 
^capondency of this life ; the rest which we have Arom our struggles with selfishness and with 
l*ide; the longings which bogin to be gratified ; the inspirations which begin to be understood ; 
tboie anticipations of blessedness which give us a foretaste of that rest which remains for the 
people of €k>d— these we have found in prayer. And all these mercies and blessings thou dost 
^Whssfo to those that seek thee diligently. 

We thank thee for our own profit in prayer from day to day for many years. Thou, O Qod I 
^aatknt a listening ear. How many sins oome up to thee I How many periods of distress t 
^Qw msny hours of uncertainty I What bereavements ! What sharp sorrows that take posses- 
■^ of OS I What captivities I What deliverances I What smiles and gladness! What tears 
*I4 aoTTows ! What varied experiences have we had in prayer unto thee with onr brethren, 
^th onr households, with our own souls* wealth in the secrecy of the closet. 

It is not a vain thing to call upon thy name. We are Mritnesscs of thy fidelity. Thy promises 
^e more than ftilfilled. We, too, can call thee ** him who dost exceeding abundantly more tlian 
^••k or think.*' And we render thee thanks for the time that is past, and take comfort for 
^^ tine that is to come. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that we may more and more feed npon prayer. Teach thoso- 
that tbonld have prayed long ago to b^in the n^lected lesson and privilege. Draw relnc- 
^t aooli to thee— they that are burdened ; those that have no home ; wanderers that have for- 
*>^ their Father's house ; outcasts, aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. Oh I bring near to> 
^ t great company of those who should call thee Father, but only utter thy name to displease- 
^- Grant that there may be a turning, under the impulse of honor and love and gratitude^ 
^t that there may be a filial spirit breathed into many prayerless souls ; and may they find 
^ way back to God ; and finding thee, may they find themselves. 

Olve rest to all that are disturbed— and yet, not until they find it with thee. Turn away men 
^ their transgressions. Be fkithfhl to them while they sin. and chastise them. Heal then^ 
vlteo they repent. Bring, by all thy discipline thy people, and those that are not thine, unto thee, 
'or bow faithfril are thy mercies I and what mercies are thy Judgments I 

We thank thee that thou dost love us so that thou wilt chastise us ; and we thank thee for 
c^ stripe that we have had ; for all troubles ; for all burdens ; for every cross. We thank 
tbee for all those things which in the past we prayed against, and which nevertheless came upoo 
v because it was the will of Ood. 

And now for the ftiture. Thou dost permit us to ask both that things may oome and that 
tUogs may be averted ; and yet, evermore we aak in subservience to thy better knowledge. We 
cooiprdkend all thy desires in one— thy will be done in us, and upon us ; in our children, and 
■pon them ; in our aflUrs. We desire to have nothing that thou canst not look npon with plea- 
art. Smile npon all our ways, and stratghten them till thou canst approve. And grant tha% 
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tlmt we maj life In Vbm eoMBMHiloa tf ttiy ipiHt, and in tliy aaered preMnee, onr sins foisiyen, 
and our hopeB eonstantly growinf Mgktar, vntU that glorioiui day ahall oome, when we shall 
leave the acenea of care and of temptation, of ain and repentance, here, and rise to the blessod- 
neaa of thy hearenly kingdom. And there we will give the praise of our salvation to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit Amm, 
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OuB Father, we beseech of thee that thoa wilt grant to na the spirit of God. Then art 
wrestUqg>rlth many a heart. With na thou haat wrestled ; and we have prevailed. Thoa hast 
told na thy name ftill oft ; and we have r^iced in it-ra name of power, a name of glory above 
every name that ia named. Grant, we beaeech of thee, that there may be sent to those that are 
now in need of thiatranafbrmation of thy Spirit, the wreatlingangd. Grant that they may feel 
their deep want and their necessity, and that they may clasp thee, nor snirer thee to depart till 
thou dost leave the bleaaing behind whidithetr souls need. ICay there be many that ahall dis- 
cover thy name. ICay it be Love to those that are dying Hor lack of love. 

Go with na to oor homea. Go with ns through the week. Strengthen ns Ibr onr duties. 
And Anally, O bleaaed Saviour 1 by thy great love bring as safely through the mortal straggle to 
oar haaTenly home. And to thy name ahall be the praise, Father, Son, and Spirit. Amm. 
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" Fob wliich of yon, intending to build a tower, ntteth not down firat^ and oonnt- 
eth the ooet, whether, he hare Boffident to finish itr*— -Luxx ziv. 28. 
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Fboh the context, lightly considered, the argument would seem 
to be against haste in becoming religions ; but it is not It is against 
superficial and shallow religion — ^not against immediateness. It is an 
Argument for earnestness in religion, rather than for delay and cau- 
tion. For the crowd, caught by their imagination and their fancy, 
▼ere thronging to Christ with altogether an insufficient conception 
of what his preaching meant, and of what discipleship implied. It was 
to deepen the conception of religion that he used these figures and 
parables. *' Counting the cost " — that is a calculation of value, of 
coarse. A man may calculate whether to build little or much; 
whether to build expensively or cheaply ; whether to decorate pro- 
fusely, or line down the expense to a minimum. But there is a calcu- 
lation which lies back of all this, and is of even more importance than 
this. It is, whether one shall go without a dwelling, or shall have 
one; whether one can, beginning to build, bear the expense. Tbo 
expense depends largely upon how sumptuously he builds, as well as 
▼ho builds for him. 

Bat there is another question. Can a man go without building ? 
That is to be counted just as much as the other. It is twofold. 
When you count the cost, you must say, " Can I afford to build ?" 
And then you must say, ^^ Can I afford to go without a shelter and a 
home ?^ And this second question is as really involved in counting 
the cost as the former ; and it is sometimes by far the more impor- 
tant consideration. 

There are thousands of persons who, without formally executing 
a calculation, have virtually decided that they can not afford to enter 
upon a religious life. They respect religion. They wish that they 
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had religion. They would be glad if, in some way or other, it was 
wrought upon them or within them. Yet, on the whole, upon count- 
ing the cost, they determine that they can not be religious. Some- 
times they even say it. Sometimes they say it, qualified by the ar- 
ticle of time. They can not be religious now. 

But far oftener this is the latent determination rather than the 
avowed and expressed condition of men. Men look upon a delibe- 
rate Christian course, founded upon definite beliefs, progressing 
through various stages, fed by generic volitions, as a thing so large, 
so difficult, and even so painful and gloomy, that they shrink from 
undertaking it, and either put it by — which is only a masked way of 
refusing it— or else positively decline it. At one time and another, I 
suppose all the following reasons against undertaking a religious 
life pass through the minds of men who are moderately thoughtful 
in respect to moral subjects. 

First. That religion is a mystic thing, intangible, indefinite, and, 
being a matter of inspiration, is scarcely to be sought by the unaided 
reason of man. If given with irresistible impulse, well ; but it is too 
subtle, too vague, and too remote, to be sought *' Men," say they, 
'^ should be practical. We will do our duty as far as it appears from 
day to day ; and if there is any thing else besides that, why, we must 
wait until it is revealed to us." And so men, under this plausible 
form of selfishness, under this deceiving lerm prctctical^ substantially 
avow this : Having two natures — ^a physical nature and a spiritual 
one — ^we will do whatever our physical nature seems to require of 
us ; and the spiritual one, being a little more difficult to train and to 
educate, we will let God take care of that. We will do nothing — 
for this is what it really amounts to. When men say, *' I will per- 
form my practical duties every day, and then, as to any thing else, I 
must depend on God's grace," what they mean by ^' practical duties," 
is, sensuous duties. But the duty of thought, and the duty of senti- 
ment, and the duty of aspiration, and the duty of love — these are as 
practical as is the duty of common morality. The provision of rai- 
ment and food for the household is not one whit more practical than 
is devotion, than is faith, than is hope. 

What men, then, really mean is this : It is easier to live a sen- 
suous life, and to live a moderately correct sensuous life, and let the 
spiritual life go. Stripped of all disguises, that is the sum of all this 
reasoning. 

Then, again, men urge that the inherent difficulty of holding the 
soul in control, and of training the inward disposition is almost insu- 
perable, and that unless power is given by the Holy Spirit, men must 
wait. And so there are many that do wait, not only through the 
winter, but just as much through the summer. And they are like 
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men that are hnsbandmen, who say, ^' Snoh is the vastnesfl of nature, 
BO subtle are natural laws and processes, and so impossible is it that a 
man should rear harvests unless the light that is in the sun is exerted 
in his behalf, that all that we can do is to wait for the seasons.'' 
That is a good reason for waiting, in January ; but is it a good rea- 
son for waiting in June ? There is truth in this, that no husbandry 
ean take place without the eodperation of great natural laws ; but 
does any man feel that on that account he is justified in folding his 
hands and doing nothing ? And yet, a man's dependence is in no re- 
ipeot more upon God for the influence of the Divine Spirit, by which 
▼6 cultivate spiritual graces^ than is the husbandman's upon the nat- 
ural sun and the seasons. 

It is said, again, that the difficulty of overcoming evil habits is so 
great, that the difficulty of correcting evil dispositions has been proved 
by ten thousand instances to be so trying, that a man may well doubt 
of sacoess ; and there be many that, therefore, look upon themselves, 
almost as sick people sometimes do, who having tried all nostrums, 
u well as all medicines, all quacks as well as all physicians, and hav- 
ing themselves tried what their own limited experience could 
dbtate, sit down in discouragement to die. There be many that 
speak of their souls as such persons do of their bodies, saying, ^' My 
coDBtitution is broken up. I can not hold out much longer. There is 
little use in my attempting to do any thing. I must simply smooth 
nj way the few remaining days, and then die." But are men prepared 
to Bay this in respect to their souls ? And yet, it amounts to this. 

The difficulty of breaking off evil habits is great; but if they are 
not overcome, what then ? The difficulty of correcting evil disposi- 
tions is great. No man has over-estimated it. What then? Do you 
Qean to say this deliberately, ^ I give myself over evermore to evil 
haUts; and since it is very hard to correct dispositions, I yield to 
them. Proud am I, and pride is hard to restrain : it shall not be re- 
stramed. I will not try. Gross and sensuous am I, and my expe- 
lience has taught me that it requires an amount of watching and fer- 
vor of purpose, and a determination of will, such that I despair " ? 
What then ? Do you surrender? You say, "The difficulty is so 
great that, when I come to count the cost, I do not dare to venture.*' 
Why not say it in plain English ? "I give up the whole question of 
my soul's salvation forever and forever. Let it go ; let it go. Eat, 
now, drink, and be merry : to-morrow I shall die." Why not put it 
in plain English ? For that is what the reasoning comes to. 

There are those who say, or think, in addition to these things, 
''Religion is not so much the result of personal volition, perhaps, 
after all, as the resultant of all the forces acting upon a man through 
Mm whole life ; and therefore it is not worth while to strive after the 
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impraotieable. It is not worth a man's while to fret himself with 
special endeavors. Ood has so organized human society that it is a 
vast training instrument, and men are trained by laws, and are 
trained by their buriness, and are trained by their associates, and 
are trained in the household. A man is pretty much what all these 
fortunate or unfortunate influences tend to make him. And it is 
scarcely worth while for a man to do much.'' This is the thought of 
not a few. It is simply fatalism. It is the surrendering of man's man- 
hood. It is the declaration of a man that he has no more power over 
his circumstances than the leaf has over its. It is the uncrowning of 
himself. Beginning with the lower creation, this plea is true. The 
summer fruit is the resultant of the action of physical causes. As 
you come into the animal kingdom, if there be any such thing as 
rising and development in progress, it is true that in the animal king- 
dom, step by step, the liberty and power of the creature over his cir- 
cumstances augment A man is distinguished from the animal creation 
among other things by this preeminently — that while he, too, is as 
to his body subject to great natural laws, and while his liberty is 
bounded by a definite circle, yet within that circle, with a larger 
force than any other created thing, he is the master of his circum- 
Btimces and of himself. 

If a man says, '* I am what the mountains make me, or the plain ; I 
am what the zones make me ; if I live in the torrid zone, I am one thing, 
and if in the temperate, another ; I am the creature of long winters 
and short summers, or of long summers and short winters ; I am better 
or worse according to the nation in which I was born," all these 
things have an influence. But if a man says he is the mere effect of 
these great laws, he takes the crown off from his head, and ranks 
himself, I will not say below manhood, but below, beasthood. He 
comes back to inorganic creation ; and all that has been gained in 
the evolution of creation, by which mere matter, organized, has 
risen up to intelligence, and from intelligence to liberty, and from 
liberty, through culture and spirituality, to a boundless liberty — all 
this he throws away, and says, ^^ I am a creature of circumstances 
— ^not a creature of my own self-control." 

Men look, again, upon the situation in which they find them- 
selves ; they perceive and estimate the power of sympathy in them 
with the world around them ; and they form the estimate ; and they 
say, '^ Is it probable that one situated as I am, so easily moved, drawn 
by the company that I am in, laughing with the gay and weeping 
with the sad, rising in my pulse and my emotion, (for as the thermome- 
ter rises with the thermic conditions, so I come up, or I go down,) and 
being, as experience has shown me that I am, in sympathy with pretty 
much all the things that are round about me — is it probable that I can 
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break up the strong bias, and come out from such sympnthies as 
these, and become a Christian V Men often, on counting the cost, 
Bay, " I know I can not. What is the use of my trying ? I am sure 
I can not do it." 

** And why should I repeat,*' say some, " the experiment of years ? 
I have run in toward religion as often almost as the tides have run 
toward the shore ; I have been refluent as the tides, and gone back 
again to the sea, from whence I came. Why should I ?" Counting 
the cost, men say, ** My sympathetic nature is such that it is quite 
hopeless for me to attempt to become a Christian. I must be made 
one by something stronger than I am, or I never shall be one." 

To reinforce such reasoning, men consider and estimate, likewise, 
the retentive power of organized business, which absorbs their time 
and strength, and which a man can not any more get out of at 
lus will than a passenger on an ocean voyage can, at his mere will, 
get out of the ship in which he is sailing. Men's business is not a 
thing which they can easily let go or take up as they please. As it 
were, it is a vast machine. They are as a wheel in it. And in the 
reyolution of affairs they must keep step. • And men say, ** If there 
were no other reasons, this would make it hopeless for me to attempt 
to become a Christian. I can not lay aside my business. It will not 
let go of me." Just as if a Chrbtian man was not bound to conduct 
every lawful business just as much as if he was not a Christian I As 
if it would take a man any longer to conduct business on right prin- 
ciples than it does on wrong I As if it took any more time for a man 
to be benevolent than it does to be selfish ! As if it took* any more 
time for a man to negotiate honestly than it does craftily ! I say it 
takes more time for a man to conduct business wickedly than it does 
to conduct it virtuously. 

Hen say, *' I can not stop my business to be k Christian." Do 
not stop it Let it go on. You go on with it ; but go on with it as 
a Christian man should. ^^ I have not time." Have not time ! All 
that I ask is, that, as the moments pulsate, you shall throw into them 
the life of a true Christian manhood, instead of the selfish life of the 
animal, or the half-civilized animal. 

This whole plea that a man must dismount in order to become a 
Christian, that he has got to turn back from active business into 
some cave, and, monk-like, go through a certain amount of experl- 
eoce, where, being purged, and scoured, and cleaned, he then can be 
tamed out again, and take hold of his business afresb — it is all a 
delusion. If a man is a merchant, be a merchant ; but be a Christian 
merchant K a man is a mechanic, continue a mechanic ; but be a 
Christian mechanic. If a man be a public servant, be a statesman ; 
but be a Christian statesman. When, therefore, men counting the 
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cost, ponder and say, ^ My business is so extended, or so ensnaring 
that it will not let me gO|" I say, You do not need to be let ga 
To be a Christian does not require it. 

Again, the feeble virtues that men have at various times essayed, 
have revealed to them the real power in them of certain passions, of 
certain inbred dispositions, and of certain sins. There are men that 
know, or that think they know, that they shall fall. ^* If I am 
brought,** say some, ^ under such circumstances, I know perfectly 
well that all the profession of religion in the world would not make 
any difference with me. I should break out and fire with anger; 
and can I deliberately profess to be a Christian when I know that I 
can not control that passion ?** 

Another man says, ^^ I know perfectly well that I have a selfish 
pride, an intensity of self-consideration ; and it would be the utter- 
most folly in me to come before a congregation and profess that I 
had accepted benevolence as a law of my life. I know that inbred 
disposition is in me ; and that I must carry it in me as long as I live." 
Other men say, ^*Do not I know those sins of passion, those 
secret sins of lust ? I know perfectly well how they have controlled, 
and how they will controL" Sometimes men are almost afraid to 
touch them or talk about them, for fear that they shall spring back 
upon them. Bat what should we think of men that were suffering 
from neuralgia, who, if their friends shoald gather together and say 
to them, *^ A physician has been found who professes to cure, and 
who has had great success in curing this disease," should say to 
them, ** For heaven's sake, do not say a word to me about that. I 
have just this moment got relieved from an awful fiery paroxysm ; 
and if I should have a doctor, I should in all probability, right before 
his face, fall into one of these horrible states. I can not profess to be 
a convalescent under any doctor. I know that neuralgia will come 
back on me." As if you had had an invitation to make believe that 
you are a well man 1 It was not that at alL It was that you should 
put yourself under the care of a physician, that you might take some 
steps toward convalescence; that you might employ both the 
remedy and the regimen by which you would grow more and more 
toward health. No man supposes that be overcomes, by the grace 
«f God, at one blow, all the wickedness that there is in him. A malf 
that becomes a Christian, being proud, must go through a process by 
which that pride shall learn how to clothe itself with Christian dis- 
positions. A man that is very selfish, becoming a Christian, has a 
•battle yet to fight with that selfishness; because conversion does 
jaot take it away from him. Conversion merely puts him to school, 
-that it may teach him to train it aright. A man excessively addicted 
fto the world is not going out to be lifted above the world wholly to 
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Im seen of men. If a man is going to be a good and devout Chris- 
tian, he has a work to do. The overtnre of the Gospel is not that 
JOQ fihoald take it as work completed, but as little children in the 
kingdom of God — in the. school of Christ — and begin to study. In 
yonr ignorance enter the church, or rather enter a Christian life by 
the help of the church, for the sake of convalescence. jBegin cure. 

If, therefore, a man says, ^* I have certain passions and inbred sins 
and dispositions that I know I can not overcome," I know you can 
not overcome them as long as you pamper them. I know you can not 
ss long as you excuse them. I know that, just as long as you hide be- 
hind them, and shelter yourself from those vivific influences by which 
alone the soul can rise to its higher life and to its supernal nature, 
yon can not do these things. I know that you can not do them so long 
u you hold yourself aloof. No man overcomes difliculties by cow- 
ardice. 

Bat there is no passion, and there are no lusts, and there is no 
stature of pride, and there is no frivolity of vanity, and there is no 
^de, diffusive selfishness, which can not be overcome by the grace of 
6od, if once a man will enter the warfare ; but it is to be a warfare, 
&nd it is to be begun. It will never come to a man as a completed 
victory ; but it will come to him, if he be victor at all, when he has 
earned it at the point of his spear, and by the edge of his sword. 

But there are many who reason in themselves that it is useless for 
them to think of attempting a religious life, because they have really 
00 moral feeling, and very little interest in religion. Moral via iner- 
tim is the plea, and they are indifferent to the subject. ^^ Is it proba- 
ble,'' they say, ** that a man will ever be less indifferent ? If a man, 
already under all the influences which are brought to bear, in a Chris- 
tian community, on the conscience and the understanding, has very 
little moral feeling, is it likely that, as he grows older, and his feelings 
grow naturally less and less resilient, he will increase in feeling? 
On this very subject," men say, "I have counted the cost. I do not 
think it is likely. As for me, I do not feel ; and until I do feel, how 
shall I act ?" 

It is at this point, too, that all the uncertainties arise, and men 
say within themselves — men that are given to thinking — ^' Am I not 
as good as a great many men that are Christians, or that call them* 
selves BO ?" There is many a man that is better in one sense, but 
that is a great deal worse in another. There are many men who aro 
bom with every single point of disposition in their favor. They do 
not get angry. Why? Because their original organization is so 
balanced that there is no clash or collision in themselves. They have 
a harmonious adjustnfent of their faculties, and every thing moves on 
quietly, and they say, *^ I am better than that man who is already in 
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the chnrch. I am ashamed wlien I see himr— to see a man that pro- 
fesses religion, and that yet explodes and blasEes as he does, witii on* 
tempered and uncontrolled feeling. I should be ashamed to get ao* 
gry as that man does.'' Why, you are never tempted that way. Ton 
are equable; your pulse does not bound ; that man is all fire. Ton 
are perfectly tempered and self-possessed. That is your peculiarity. 
You are no more entitled to credit for that, than you are for being 
five feet eight in height. That is what Gk>d gave you to start 
with. That man has a fiery temper. He has fought it with tears, 
with prayers, with watchings; and, though he has not gained 
such victories as he could have desired, or as his iUends desired, God 
sees that there is many a Waterloo that is fought in the soul of a 
man without any historian to record it God sees that there is many 
and many a man who lays out more strength and real e&rt to over- 
come a bad temper, than you, peaceable, placable man, will lay out 
in the whole of your life. He, in every year, does more real, more 
heroic work, more self-denying work, than you will do in your whole 
life. And yet you are a better man than he, in one sense. Tou do 
not swear. If he does not, it is not because he does not feel like iU 
You are never tempted. He has a thousand temptations ; and per- 
haps, the great majority of them he dashes to the ground, and. over- 
comes. Now and then he is overborne, and you stand and point at 
him. 

Here are two men starting upon a journey— one a perfect athlete. 
For him to walk and to run is no more than for a grayhound. He 
starts upon his journey. He makes bis thirty, or forty, or fifty miles 
a day, without the least difficulty. The man that starts with him on 
the same journey was bom a cripple, and he suffers excessively. 
He is club-footed ; one of hia limbs is shorter than the other ; and at 
every step a pain shoots through his loins. With twbted feet, and 
feeble, at any rate, he hobbles along. And your nimble man comea 
past him in the morning, bright and lithe, and laughs, and says, *^ This 
is a traveler ! We are both travelers ! How does he compare with 
me ?'' That man makes fifty miles, and this man makes five ; but in 
making five, he has done more than the other man would in making 
fifty or five hundred. For the first man runs with his nature. He has 
very little to overcome, very little to excite, very little that requires 
courage, or heroism, or hardihood, or endurance, or any manly trait. 
It is queer water that will not run down-hill. It is strange, when 
a man is so organized that he can be virtuous easier than any thing 
else, and he runs down-hill in that direction, if he is not good to that 
extent But where a man has the torment of a bad endowment, and 
he has made headway against it, he may be, in t)ne sense, worse than 
you are. And yet, God says that the publicans and the harlots will 
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enter the kingdom of God before many of yon will If you could 
measure the degree of effort that they have put forth, and the light 
and the opportunities that they have had ; if you could measure the 
whole problem, and not merely the external surface of it, you would 
see that those who accomplish the least are sometimes deserving of 
the most credit. 

At this point it is, too, in determining whether they shall come 
into the church, that they say, '* There is no need of it. I am as good 
already as those who are in the church" — which is very likely true. 
Iliat is to say, they may be as good externally. 

Ah friends! do you know that when persons wish to compare 
themselves with professors of religion, in order to excuse themselves, 
in order to find some justification for their own torpidity and their 
own indifference, they never pick very wisely ? They do not come 
into the church and pick out the persons that are really Christians. 
Tbey always pick out the scapegraces. If there is a man that ought 
not to be in the church, they know it as quick as a crow knows where 
carrion is, and they will take that man and hold him up, and say, 
**That is your Christian, is it ? I do not need to become a Christian. 
I am as good as that already." Tou will find that they wil 1 select, if 
not such ones as these, then, men that are in the midst of battle — for 
I consider a man that is doing business in New-Tork to be just like 
a man that is in contest on the battle-field. In the whirl and din of 
^e battle-field, a man does not always step in the best places, nor 
^th the most graceful postures and gestures. It is a strife for life to 
l^im, and no matter what he does in the hour of conflict. We do not 
look for the best aspects of a man in that moment when he is striving 
^or his own life. And so it is when men are beset ; when they are 
^der the most powerful temptations ; when they are being swung 
^nd swirled through the whirlpools that are sucking down so many. 
Here is a man that may be a very good man, but that is cornered by 
circumstances which are so strong that he is twisted this w£^y and 
^t, until, when he comes out, he is disheveled ; and people stand 
^nd look on him, and say, *' Do you know that man ? He is a deacon ! 
'^ deacon P^ They lie in wait. I have known men that watched 
^r professors of religion. I have a cat in the country, that, know- 
ing that there is a rat in the drain, will lie crouched in the grass for six 
lioors together, waiting for that rat to come out. And I know peo- 
ple that watch at doors where Christians are to come out, just as 
patiently, and with just as much humanity I They like religion ; but 
tbey like to see folks that have got religion, or that make believe that 
they have got it, show that they have it. And so they watch all 
around, and spy out the faults of professed Christians, and say, ^^ If 
those are Christians, I do not need to become a Christian." 
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Ah 1 the best Christians, freqaently, are those who are fighting 
the battle of poverty, and whose name nobody hears. Go ask God's 
angels where they see the most courage. Not at the cannon's mouth ; 
not at the hilted sword. Go see that saintly Christian mother that, 
for the space of twenty years, has suffered days and nights of pain, in 
order to give, literally, her life for her children. Left, when her hus- 
band died, a widow, in extreme poverty, she determines, by the love 
she bore him, as well as by the love she bears them, that they shall 
grow up to intelligence and education ; and through toiling pain, as 
much as martyrs feel at the stake, by day and by night, willingly, in 
long months— oh I how long the year is to misery ! — ^she has given 
herself to these children. And now, one by one, as they have come 
upon the stage, in answer to her heroic efforts, they are prospered. 
But the sands are running out. She has used herself up. And at that 
time when woman should become matron, and, after all her suffering 
and shattering, should begin to be serene and happy, her forces are fail- 
ing ; and in poverty she is dying. She looks back upon her whole 
life, and there has never been a day that has not been bitter. There 
has never been a day in which she could have lived if she had not be- 
lieved in God ; and now she is dying. Ask God's angels if there is 
any hero on the battle-field that is so heroic as this poor, spent Chris- 
tian, that is dying, and glad to die ; that has literally poured her life 
out like a cup of bitterness and pain for other people. 

Now tell me, are you a Christian ? You pick out men that are in 
the hurly-burly of life, and see their imperfections — why do not you 
go to this saint that is dying in poverty and obscurity ? Why do 
not you see what noble sisters there are ? Why do not you seek out 
the heroic martyrs in the domestic sphere ? Ilere is where you are 
to find the truest Christians. Here is where heavenly beauty may bo 
found. And you know, and I know, and every man knows, who is 
acquainted with society, that there is such a thing as a Christian life, 
and that there are Christians compared with which you are ^ poor 
miserable starveling. 

Here it is, too, that, in making this count, men are accustomed to 
plead their doubts. " Who knows," say they, '* whether religion is, 
after all, what it is thought to be ? Who knows whether it is any 
thing but a fantasy ?— an amiable fantasy, a poetic fantasy, an exhilara- 
tion, very pleasing, very desirable, but having no solid substratum- 
no basis in feet and truth ? Who knows, after all, whether religion 
so called, is more than a poet's dream? Why should I spend my 
time seeking after this will-of-the-wisj) ? How can I be to blame for 
doubting pretty much every thing, when I find that the cliurchcs, one 
after another, doubt pretty much evei'y thing ? Every clmrch tliinks 
it is right, and all the rest wrong ; each church has its specialty. 
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and thinks its specialty is right, and that the specialties of all the 
other churches are wrong. So that if yon take the sam of all the dis- 
belieTings of churches, yon will find that the churches themselves 
are the fethers of infidelity.'* 

To some extent this may be true ; but it is an important distinction 
to which I call your attention — ^that with all the sects in Christen- 
dom, perhaps, with inconspicuous exceptions, the things to be sought 
men agree about. They disagree only as to the method of seeking 
them. All Christians are united in respect to the ends gained. The 
instmments by which you are to gain these great ends, men quaiTel 
about. 

Now, the miun and most important thing for every man to con- 
sider, is. What are the ends and the aims of life? And if you ask 
that, there is substantial agreement among all Christians. Men dis- 
pote, for instance, as to the attributes of Ood ; but that is a mere 
question of mental philosophy. Does any one dispute as to whether 
a man is proud and selfish ? Does any man dispute as to whether a 
nan is unintelligent and ignorant ? Is there any difference between 
Ph)te8tant and Catholic in the belief that all men are low ; that all 
men need both divine and human illumination ? Is there any difference 
unong Protestants ? Do not all the sects of Protestants agree that 
inen need to be bom again ? One will explain what beirig bom again 
u in one way, and another will explain it in another way ; but it 
comes to this, that a man should be lifled up out of self-seeking vul- 
g^ty, out of the realm of the appetites and passions ; and that he 
Bhoold become a rational creature, a spiritual being, a true and de- 
Tont worshiper of Gk>d. The great end that religion seeks in man — 
namely, the regeneration and enriching of his spiritual nature — all 
agree about. There is scarcely any difference in this respect between 
Unitarian and Orthodox ; between Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, 
Congregationalists, and Episcopalians, high or low. They are all oi 
them quarreling about how to organize people after they have'got 
them into the Christian church; they will quarrel about clothes, 
about lappets, and linens, and silks ; they will quarrel about robes ; 
they will quarrel about the days which we are to use as instrumemts 
of teaching ; they will quarrel about churches ; they will quarrel 
about doctrines; about speculative or philosophical forms; but they 
do not quarrel as to this — that every man needs to have the grace ot 
Ood in his soul ; that every man is bound to love God ; that every 
man is bound to love his fellow-man ; and that this spirit ought to be 
exercised so as to control every one of the vulgar instincts of his na- 
ture. All agree in these things, and these are the substantial things. 
Why, here are, in a neighborhood, we may say, a score of farmers ; 
and a man goes through that neighborhood and hears them all talk- 
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ing. He hears them when they get together at the Farmers' Club. 
And when he goes away, he says, ^* Well, I have made up my mind 
that there is no use of being a farmer.'* *' Why ?" he is asked. ^' Oh ! 
husbandry is all a humbug.*' ^' How is that ?" '^ Just hear them. 
How they quarrel and dispute I There are not two farmers in all 
that neighborhood that agree. I went to hear them talk on grass ; 
then on wheat; then on cotton ; then on Indian com ; and there were 
just as many theories and notions as there were men. I have, there* 
fore, made up my mind that agriculture is a humbug." 

But let me ask you, Did not every one of these farmers raise com ? 
" Yes, I suppose he did." Did he not raise wheat ? " Yes." Grass ? 
"Oh I yes." Well,thatis the chiefend of husbandry, is it not? "Yes; 
but then, they did not agree as to the means of doing it" It does 
not make any difference whether they did or did not, if all of them 
meant wheat, and grass, and grain, and got it. One might do it by 
spring plowing, and another by fall plowing ; one might do it by one 
of Nourse Ss Mason's plows, and another might do it by one of Ames's 
plowff; one might do it by scarifying, and another one by rolling; 
one might claim that clay is to be dealt with so, and another might 
dispute it, because he has a sand-loam. Every one of them might 
quarrel about the implements they use, about the time to cultivate, 
about when to put in the seed, and about how to treat it aflcr it is in. 
But after all, they believe in the one main thing. They believe in 
fat oxen ; they believe in full granaries ; they believe in a farmer's 
raising enough to clothe and feed himself and his household. That is 
what they do believe in ; and they do it. 

Now, God's husbandmen are just like a neighborhood of farmers 
that are intolerant, and that are forever quarreling with each other. 
But, after all, men are unanimous in seeking the meat of life, and are 
alike in all essential particulars; and the variation that there is 
between them is merely external and incidental in the operative 
methods, and not in the thing operated upon. 

But there are men who say, " My doubt goes deeper than that 
I can not say that I believe — on rational grounds I can not say it." 
Oh I that men were as willing to explore the unknown as Columbus 
was, who saw nothing, who heard nothing, but, moved with an in- 
vincible faith, through the night and through the day, through clouds 
and baffling winds, and in spite of insurrectionary companions, still 
pressed forward until the happiest hour of mortal life was liis, when 
dim in the horizon ho saw the long-believed land, long sought, and 
now found. All the reckoning in the world, nothing would have 
convinced Columbus that land was not there, but sailing toward it. 
That settled the problem. 
Now, we hold out to men, not certain theories, not a certain sche* 
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dale of beliefs. We hold oat to men the idea of a higher manhood 
than belongs to them by nature. We say that it is possible to force 
np the faculties. We say that it is possible to inspire your life with 
disclosures and developments such as you know nothing of in the 
natural state. And we declare to you, that you never can find out 
whether it is true or not except by going toward it Prove it. For 
it is ODC of those things which are susceptible of demonstration in no 
way so much as by actual experiment. Truths of emotion are never 
known by ratiocination. They are known only by experience. Pre- 
eminently, religion is a matter of personal experience. And there- 
fore when a man says, '' I am rationally skeptical/' I say, You are 
irrationally a skeptic 

In respect to all these theories and reasonings which I have gone 
over, and of necessity cursorily, I ask you whether, in looking them 
over, yon do not recognisEe them as representing pretty much the 
experience of your own mind ; whether, in one shape or another, 
these thoughts and reasonings have not come up in your mind ? 

I ask you next, when you come to look at them drawn out conse- 
cutively, chaptered as it were, do you not, can you not, at any rate, 
>ee that this is a view that you have taken, a calculation that you 
bavemade, unfairly, unjustly, purely from one side — namely, from the 
side of your lower natures. Ton have gone into the calculation of 
the chances of success ; but altogether on the lower side. 

I go further than this. I say, if any child of yours should reason 
about a thing that was worth having as you reason about religion, 
yoa might reason with the child, but you would accompany your 
i^easoning, I think, with the cure for folly which Solomon exhorts to ! 
What a pity it is that family discipline has to stop short at the point 
where it does ! Many men would be helped by a good sound physical 
argument I Rubification would do them good I 

If your child says to you, '* My father, I have been thinking of this 
matter of education of which you talked to me, telling me that I must 
be a philosopher, or an artist, or something of that sort ; I have cal- 
culated the chances ; and I am so surrounded with jolly young fellows, 
my companions are such witching little devils, I so like to do tricks, 
it is so pleasant to have my freedom, and I am in so much doubt 
about this whole matter of an education, that, after looking at my 
fMulties and passions, I am satisfied I never can do any thing ; and 
I rather doubt whether there is any such thing as education, father, 
anyhow'* — ^if your child should talk in that way, would not you 
call him a fool, and answer him across your knee ? And yet, is he 
doing any thing but that which you do where you are called to god- 
liness, to virtue, to superemincnt truth, to love ? If there be a fact 
in Ck>d'8 created world, this is a fact — ^that when the proclamation of 
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the Gospel, which is, ^' Love the Lord thy Gk>d with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself,^' is made in your ears, you turn round and 
say, '^ What is love ? Is it possible that a man can love, and that his 
character can be moulded on such a basis as this ?'' Do not you urge 
all these vain reasons ? Do not you imitate that child ? And is it 
not true that many of the chastisements which you receive at the 
hand of God, are God's dealings with you as with sons ? ^' For wliat 
son is he whom the father chastiscth not ?'' Ah ! because it is so 
sweet to be proud, you will not be checked ; and does not God lay 
his hand on your pride ? Because the remunerations of selfishness 
are so tempting in the early periods of life, you say you can not be- 
come disinterested and truly Christian ; and does not God stand in 
the way to balk your selfishness, and turn your prosperity bottom 
side up ? Because you say, '^ I love myself, and my present ease,'* 
docs not God vex your cradle, and your warehouse, and your ship f 
Does not God stand in the path in which men are walking away from 
him, with a rod of chastisement, saying, ^^ Hear, O my son, and turn 
unto me I" 

There is no teacher that would permit a pupil to make the same 
excuse in school. You would call him a dullard, and you would 
find motives to bring him to study I No parent that loves his child 
would allow him to reason on the subject of education as you permit 
yourself to reason in respect to your relations to God. 

Count the cost, I say. Remember that sin is the worst invest- 
ment that any man can make. No man can afford to live and be a 
proud man. No man can afford to live and be a lustful man. No 
man can afford to live and be a coarse and sensual man. No man can 
afford to make an investment of his whole nature in its animal pas- 
sions or animal inclinations. Neither can you afford to invest all the 
being that is in you, in your middle range, in your selfish instincts, 
in your merely worldly and secular faculties. No man can afford to 
invest his being in any thing lower than faith, hope, love — ^these three, 
the greatest of which is love. If you invest in every thing else, pre- 
sently it is bankruptcy, though it may not be in this hour. Woe be 
to that man who freights his ship, and sends her across the sea to a 
distant port, to find out that his wares are not marketable ; that they 
lie a dead loss on his hands. Woe be to that man who freights himself, 
and comes at last into the port above, to find that all that he is, and 
all that he has, is worthless in that sphere. 

Count the cost; count the difficulties; count the expenditure; 
count the pains and penalties ; and then count on the other side, and 
see whether you can afford to be without God. Can you afford to be 
without the friendship of the beneficent Christ? Can you afford to 
live without the consolations and joys of a true Christian faith f Can 
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joa afford to go into bankruptcj, and sickness, and old age, without 
the staff and without the rod of God by your side? Can you afford 
to die unsnstained by hope ? Can you afford to rise in the 
morniog of the resurrection, and put all things at stake on that 
one glorious, dreadful hour, without any friend in God, and with- 
oat aoy hope ? Can you afford to live without God and without 
hope in this world ? You can not. No man, no matter how re- 
q)ectable his line of life may be, and no matter how garnished and 
brilliant his sin may be, can afford to sin against his own soul, as 
e?ery man does who sins against God. 

And now, I exhort you — you that have ciphered on one side— ^o 
cipher on the other. You have counted the cost of getting religion : 
go home and count the cost on the other side. Consider how much 
itvoald cost not to have religion. Consider what would be the con- 
sequence of being godless, heavenless, homeless. Can you afford, any 
of you, to rise to shame and everlasting contempt in that hour when 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs 
wd everlasting joy upon their heads ? 



•♦• 



PRATER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

We rejoice, O Lord ! that thou hast broken the bands and the bare of our 
ctptiritj. We are no lonj^er groveling slaves to the flesh. We are no longer 
Beedfol servants of this world. Thou hast looked upon us. Then hast beheld in 
^Joreoulsthe germs of life. Thou hast called them forth. We have heard thy 
'Mce. We have felt thy power. We have been, by thy great goodness, and by thy 
g»t power, already advanced on the way toward thee. We are as little children yet. 
We do not understand the greatness of thy nature. Nor hast thou made known* 
*o M what is the mystery of the way in which thou art working ; but thou hast 
B>^ known to us thy name, which is Love. Thou hast made us feel the drawings' 
^it Thou hast ordained the household, in which, in purity and in love, our own 
^e unfolded. Thou hast given us to stand, first, in the place of children, looking 
^ ; then, of Dsithers, looking down, governing and governed. We have learned' 
^e truths of both relations. And thou hast, against all this blessed experience,. 
Q&folded to us the nature of thine own government. Thou art Father ; and hero 
iithj power, and this is thine administration. And all the rounds of time, and' 
*'j realms, shall yet be brought to know and to feel the saving truth of thy love. 
We rejoice that pride, that selfishness, shall not forever mar, or mist, the truth. 
We rejoice that the power of the flesh shall not dominate the reason for evermore ; 
that men yet shall rise higher than their animal life, and shall come into sympathy 
^ih thee. Thou wilt, by the administration of pain and penalty, as well as by 
mercer and pleasure, educate thy creatures ; and thou wilt still unfold more and 
^ote to them thyself as they are unfolded in themselves like unto thee. And so* 
thou art teaching us what is right and true ; and in the experience of that which 
is right and true, we find the evidences and the proofs of thine existence and of 
thy nature. The pure in heart begin to see Ood. We rejoice, though our 
^Hmpses are but faint, though we are dull, and though we are fragmentary,. 
*>mething we have beheld of thine excellent glory ; and we, too, have longed to 
abide upon the mountain's top. We have longed to leave the strifes and the bewil- 
<ierment8 of sin at the foot of the mountain. Yea, selfishly we have been willing 
to seek our puritv, while the great world went groaning on below, possessed of 
demons. We rejoice that thou hast not permitted us thus to seek self-indulgent 
^J, but hast sent us back again to our duties ; to our life, with its burdens and 
Hi cares ; to our missions of love, and of mercy, and of instruction. 

And now, we dedre to wait patiently for the day of thy period di&dQevicEQ. ^<^ 
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seo tbee as thou art is the beginning of heaven. We do not desire to antidpate ; 
but by faith discerning now, we wait for the more perfect revelation when we riiall 
have been brought home, and all our earthly experience is over. 

Vouchsafe that communion of the Holy Spirit, that inspiration of thine own 
truth. Vouchsafe thy presence both in providence and in grace from day to day, 
that every one of us may fulfill liis duty, bear his appdnted burden, bear well the 
yoke, carry forward the work of God committed to him in the household and in 
affairs round about him. May we labor in the world, n«t for sustenance alonei 
May we labor not for the things which perish. But, in achieving these, may we 
labor for virtue, and for truth, and for fidelity ; for duty, and for sendee one toward 
another. So may we live, laboring in our several calUngs, that every one of them 
shall be to us an instrument of grace. And we pray wat we may not ask to lav 
down our tasks, or to abbreviate, or find easier ways for them. May we not aik ^ 
even that the bitter be taken from the medicine, or the point from the thoxiL ^ 
Mav we rather ask that thy grace may be sufficient for us. May we have that i 
ro^lty of manhood by which we shall meet undaunted everyday the experienoes^a 
of the day, and go forward willingly, sufiering longer or shorter periods as ♦^'«" 
in thine infinite love and wisdom, shalt ordain. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt bring all in thy presence into this fellow —— 
ship, this knowledge, this submisrion and obedience unto the Lord their God. Oh^^ 
that the time past may be sufficient in which every one has wrought the will of thei^ 
flesh. May there be a heart given to thy servants to labor and to pray ; and by^ 
their example, and by their sympathy, and by their inspiration and fidelitj, may^ 
there be many souls rescued from the infintuation of sin, from its blindinga^ ana. 
from all its dangers. We thank thee thiA there are so many who are tnmini^ 
their face towani the cross. We thank thee that there are so many on who89 
countenance rests the light of the coming glory. We beseech of thee that tlu3m 
wilt multiply their numbers. And grant that all this band who are beginnin^^ 
to walk and sing the songs of Zion may have guardian angels round about them 
in multitudes ; that against them no weapons shall be formed that shall prosper. 
And we beseech of thee that there may be more and more added to this church of 
such OS shall be saved. Give again to thy servants their children. Given once in 
birth natural, give them to their parents in spiritual birth. Join together in love 
those that have loved before, but now in a higher afiection and in a noUer 
trance. Give again friend to friend, but with new compact and higher thought 
and lidcllty. And we beseech of thee that thou wilt quicken the conscience, and 
clear the understanding and reason of every one, that, with all their heart and 
soul and mind and strength, they may serve the Ix>rd their God. 

Bless not only this church, but all the churches that are this day assembled. Cor- 
rect any that are in error. Give greater disclosures of truth to those that are bat 
])artially true. Grant that thy people may not seek how far they may nuike the 
division between one another, but rather may they draw together and unite in 
the things in which they agree. And so may the garments of (Sirist again become 
seamless. 

We beseech of thee that thy kingdom may come in all the world, and that 
everywhere the whole earth may be filled with thy glory. 

\Ve ask it for Christ's sake. Amen. 
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(iiiAXT thy blc?8sing to rest. Our Father, u^wn the word which we have spoken. 
Do thoii, by thu Holy Spirit, send it home upon the heart and upon the conscience. 
0|K*n the way out from fear and doubt to any that are unwilling captives. En- 
courage the deniKinding. Give stability to the wavering. Draw, bv tliine own 
blessed power, tlioso that should know thee. Bring back those that have known 
thee. With repentance and renewed i)urix>8e may they begin again to serve the 
I^rd their God. May we all of us live in the communion of the Holy Spirit and 
in the coni[3any and companionHhip of Jesus Christ, until the heavens shall break 
and the dawn shall come, and, with the shattering of the body, the soul shall go 
forth in its immortality. 

And to thy name shall be the praise. Father, Son, and Spirit. Atneiu 
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"Put on the wliole armor of Qod, that ye may be able to stand against the 
iviles of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
dpaUties, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
ipiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armor 
of Ood, that ye may bo able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to 
itand. Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and having on 
the breast-plate of righteousness ; and your feet shod with the preparation of the 
goipel of peace ; above ail, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, 
tad the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God : praying always, with all 
pnjerand supplication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance 
)nd Application for all saints."— Eth. vi. 11-18. 
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I KEED not say what the source of this figure is — a figure of war. 
After all, there is something in a soldier, and in bis career, that at- 
tracts the admiration of those that hate war, and who, looking at it 
in its details, abhor its phenomena. The reason is worthy of specula- 
tion. Partly, I suppose, we admire war because it is the grandest 
organizadon of material forces that ever human genius executed. It is 
^ a force that appeals to a very strong animal impulse in ourselves. 
We understand the conflict of material forces. There is, however, 
another and a better reason, I think. However frivolous the world 
Diay be, and however insincere, it never fails to admire an earnest 
num— a man who believes, and who is willing to put his life at risk 
&r the sake of his faith. A man who once embraces a cause, and 
tben puts every thing that makes him into that cause, is admirable. 
And nowhere else is it done as it is on the field of battle. Nowhere 
else, when a man has once joined a side, does he put up such stakes, 
wincing earnestness and intensity of his inward sincerity, as in the 
loor of battle. The consequence is, that, stripped of all the vices 
that belong to the camp, and all the weaknesses which yet cling to 
warriors, there has risen up to the mind of men a conception of man- 
hood that is represented by the true warrior, which is quite above 
the level of ordinary trifling, worldly men. Still we admire the war- 
rior, although we hate war. And upon this, doubtless, Scripture 

r : Katt. v. 1-16. Htmus (Plymoath Collectioa) : Nos. lOH, 706, 688. 
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proceeds in employing warlike figures, that incline men to war 
Since it is in the world, and is a universally recognized experience, 
the Divine Teacher employs it in its nobler aspects, for the sake o: 
inspiring men with a higher quality of that very heroism which th^^ je 
warrior is supposed to possess. 

This is a general view of the scope and the function of a Christiar^ ,^n 
life. You will observe that, as here represented, a Christian life i^^zis 
not the inheritance of a quiet possession. We enter upon a catn^aai- 
paign. We enter u])on a tremendous conflict You will take notice e, 
also, that this is a conflict which is to be waged, not by physicss^al 
arms. " We wrestle not against flesh and blood " — the meaning < > f 
which is, that it is not a physical quality — " but against principaliti< 
and spiritual wickedness in high places " — the very highest places 
human governments. We war not, therefore, by sw^fed, or by spea: 
but we put on the armor of God — reason, conscience, purity, coara; 
and faith. And these qualities, not as they are developed under t Ifte 
inspiration of ordinary human life, but as they are derived from t~^lbe 
Si)irit of God itself — these are the weapons with which we enter ia^ to 
the war. And it is, as I understand it, the comprehensive teaohi^cn^ 
here — or the recognition, if not the special teaching — that when "^^e 
become Christians, wo enter upon that great, world-wide, time-Io«'Jflr 
battle, in which the moral sentiments of the race are arrayed again^^ 
the j)assions. And the question is, Who shall control the vast 
machinery of this world ? Shall it be controlled by appetites, \)y^ 
avarice, by selfishness in its varied forms? Or shall the Yusi 
machineries of the world be inspired and controlled by men^s higlici 
reason, and their moral sentiments ? That is the real battle, in the 
most comprehensive statement of it. 

And we have entered into that conflict just so soon as we have 
entered into the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. This whole world 
is to be reorganized. The apostle says, in one place, " That which 
was the Spirit is not first, but that which was the flesh." Tliis is 
absolutely and literally true. This world came into the hands, first, 
of the flesh, or men as animal creatures. The first organizing impul- 
ses and influences, as they proceeded from the human mind, were the 
lowest. Hunger is said to be the first influence that develops human 
life and character ; and the race was developed by its appetites first. 
They inspired industry; they inspired forecast; and then, as these 
qualities were inspired in multitudes, and the different rights of men 
and communities came into conflict, there began to be inspired from 
these basilar forces the light of the fact, that some consideration of 
one for another was necessary to a wise selfishness. And bo there 
began to be, among the barbaric races of the world, the germination 
of these moral influences and forces. But, comprehensively regarded, 
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iBdividaal character pivoted first on the lower instincts. The house- 
hold was organized round ahont these instincts. Society, which 
was but the expansion of the family, was organized around the law 
offeree; the law of selfishness. And after the world had developed 
in popalation, and governments had spread coequal with the tribes 
of the earth, it was found, not that the world was not organized, but 
that it was an organization which clustered round about the great 
passional forces of the human soul. 
. Xow, there is to come a time when these passional forces shall be 
expelled from the organisms of society, and their place shall be taken 
by pare moral sentiments. So that the laws, the maxims, the policies, 
and the procedures in detail of men in their individual character, 
in their social relations, in their industrial pursuits, in their civil po- 
fities, in their governments, and in the relation of one government 
to another among the nations of the earth, are all yet to proceed 
fiom the inspiration and control of man's moral and spiritual nature, 
M distinguished from his present selfish and passional nature. If we 
take a small instance, we can rise perhaps more easily from that as an 
ffluatration to a higher conception of this larger truth. 

A man in entering upon business — upon the prosecution of mer- 
chandise, for instance — may say to himself, ** This is a selfish world, 
^d he that does not take care of himself will not be taken care of. 
As for me, I am bound to be made independent by riches ; and I will 
enter into this business to make money ; and nobody shall hinder me. 
Just as fer as I must, for my own safety, I will be just, and not a whit 
fcther. Every edge shall cut, and every interest shall be to make 
nioney. If .other people do not make it, that is their business. I am 
not going to stop for sentiment or generosity. I am determined that 
I will make money." Supreme, lordly selfishness is in him. He rises 
^rfy and sits up late. He never loses an opportunity. Tears are to 
him but wasteful, sentimental brine. He thinks nothing of th^ rights 
of others, nothing of kindness, nothing of generosity, except that it is 
a pickpocket of his prosperity. His supreme business is, night and 
day, on every side, to pursue his own selfish interests. There is a 
business organized on selfishness. That is the animating centre ; 
that is the controlling influence and spirit. 

By the side of him is a man, equally capable, who says, " I, too, 
will enter upon a business life ; but I believe that kindness is more 
profitable in commerce than unkindness. I believe that generosity 
is an element of thrift. I believe that a wise consideration of other 
men's rights is the best way to secure my own." 

One man says, then, on one side, " Business organized on princi- 
ples of supreme selfishness is the best business ;" and the other man 
says, ^ No ; I contend that business organized on principles of justice, 
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truth, purity, and kindness is better organized, and better adapted to 
make money, better adapted to keep money, better adapted to use 
money, better adapted to extract happiness from the money that you 
get and use.'' 

Here are the two organizations of business— or, yon might say, 
the one organization, founded, on the one side, on selfish passions and 
influences, and, on the other side, founded on the predominance and 
control of the moral sentiments in men. I hold that the world has 
been organized, in all its parts, chiefly and mainly just as that first 
man's business is organized, on the law of selfishness. 

Now, it is the mission of Christianity to cast out selfishness, first 
from the individual heart, then from the family, then from each 
department of business ; and in the place of selfishness to enthrone, in 
the heart, in social life, and in every department of business, the law 
of right, the law of kindness, the law of Cliristian benevolence, which 
is represented by the injunction, " Love thy neighbor as thyself." It 
may be impossible as yet, for an individual in society to thrive and 
prosper by loving his neighbor just as he does himself; but the human 
race will never reach its maximum, and blossom, and bring forth its 
final fruit, until society has so far been brought under the influence of 
the great law of Christian love, that society, and therefore its indivi- 
duals, do act upon the principle of loving one's neighbor as wo love 
ourselves. 

This is the work that is going on, and that is to go on. 

It is the aim of Christianity, then, to reorganize the globe, and to 
deduce laws, maxims, policies and principles from the moral senti- 
ments. In other words, it will yet be shown that every element of 
human life, individual, social, and civil, can be better pursued by the 
inspiration of religious feeling, than by the inspiration of sordid, 
secular feeling. Truth will be proved to bo better than deceit, 
always, and in all circumstances. Honor will be proved to be better 
than infidelity to obligations, and always. The time will come when 
lies will be known to be like counterfeit bills that have been stamped 
on their face " counterfeit," and nobody will take them. The time 
will come when a want of honor in obligations will be known to bo 
so base, so worthless, that a man might as well attempt to pass 
pewter dollars as to pass such things in life. We have not quite yet 
arrived at that time, but we are on the way toward it. The time 
is coming when it will be universally believed that generosity is 
wiser, even in a business point of view, than stinginess. There is 
thaCt gathereth and doth not increase ; and there is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth one's abundance. '' It is more blessed to give than to 
receive" — that is, commercially it is more blessed ; it is more profitable. 
It is more blessed, too, in the'sense of being joyful, to give. 
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A man, oi^anizing his business on the principle of Christian be- 
nevolence is a better merchant, to say nothing about his being a better 
man. The time for that has not arrived, either ; but it is coming. 
Men still believe that a certain degree of modified stinginess is good 
policy. Men still believe that men must look out for themselves, or 
nobody will look out for them ; and that if other people get in their 
way, they must take the consequences. Men conduct business j ust as a 
locomotive makes journeys. It is an immense iron machine, going at 
a terrific rate; and if any thing gets on the track, it is its look out, 
&nd not the locomotive's. And so men seem to think that business 
is business, and that they are iron machines, going at a terrific rate ; 
and if any thing comes in their way, they say, " Split it to pieces — 
hock it off from the track ; do not stop ; it is only a man !" 

Bat the day is coming when it will be believed that benevolence is 
better, commercially, than selfishness can be ; better in the store ; bet- 
ter, comprehensively, in any department of business ; better in any de- 
partment of society ; better in any industrial or commercial pursuit ; 
better in national policy. The day is coming when it will be believed 
that trust is better than suspicion ; when it will be believed that 
straightforward honesty in diplomacy is better than craft ; when it 
^ bo believed that purity, in every view, is nobler, and far-more 
Fofitable, than lust. In other words, the day is coming when men 
vMfind that the economic value of their moral sentiments is greater 
than the economic value of their passions, and that they serve them 
^tter. It will be only the fulfillment of the declaration, that *' God- 
TO8S is profitable to all things, having the promise of the life that 
DOW ig, as well as that which is to come." The day is coming when 
^, the supernal good, who organized the world that it might serve 
him in virtue and true piety, will make it appear to all the earth and 
^ all the universe, that he is on the side of rectitude, on the side of 
pnrity, and that providence and natural law, and, just as much, nation- 
*| ^w, and social and commercial law, and industrial law, are on the 
s><le of the moral sentiments, and not on the side of the passions and 
the appetites. 

There is now a supreme incredulity in this. Though, practi- 
^^^y, men do not, perhaps, reason upon it, there is an almost uni- 
^^fsal impression that, while men are in this world, and perfonning 
their duties, they must be as brick-makers are — that they must work 
^D dirt ; and that, when they have got through working in dirt, then 
they must clean up, and go to church. Men think, " As long as I 
^^ in the world, and doing business, I must perform my business' ac- 
cording to the way of the world ; and then, when I have got through 
^th the necessary sacrifice to the world, I must wash up, and go to 
chnrch, and bo a Christian." As if that was something separate and 
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different from tbe life which they have been living in the world! 
There is this universal feeling ; and it is, I need not say, universally 
practiced, almost. 

The first step in the working plan of this great campaign into 
which we are called — ^namely, of regenerating, reforming, recasting 
the world — is the reformation of individual character, until the su- 
preme forces of it shall be moral forces. There be many persons 
who, having seen the one-sidedness of church government, deride the 
idea of preaching the Gospel for the awakening and conversion of 
men. They say, " Why do you not reorganize society ? Do not 
you see that half the evils in society come from physical conditions ? 
Do not you see that if society were more honorable, more just in its 
organizations, a great deal of that which you call sin would disappear 
of itself; that it is but the friction caused by the working of the 
machinery ?" 

But the question comes back, "How are you going to re- 
organize society ? It is assumed, in the word of God, that the in- 
diHpensable condition of any reformation in the organization of soci- 
ety iH to proceed upon the primary conversion of the individual heart. 
Therefore it is that the Gospel, when it declares that '' the field is the 
world," and when it undertakes the conversion of the world, so that 
human society shall act upon the highest conceivable reason and mo- 
ral sentiment in its operations, says, " Preach the Gospel to every 
creature." And it is for this simple reason that the force by which 
wo are to organize society is to be the force of the regenerated indi- 
vidual. Each man is to be bowed down before God in repentance of 
his selfishness. Each man, by the power of tbe Holy Ghost, is to be 
so enfranchised that he can rise, by new birth, into his moral senti- 
ment >, and live there, so that every part of his nature, which belongs 
to his animal organization, shall be supremely controlled by the mo- 
ral sentiments and by the reason. When a man lives in such a way 
that he derives the chief influences of his life from the Invisible, 
irom God, his reason and the moral sentiments are supreme in him, 
according to -the declaration of Scripture. When all the animal 
forces of his nature are under the supreme control of the reason and 
the moral sentiments, he is born again ; he is godly. And whether 
he belongs to this creed, that creed, or the other creed, the thing to be 
sought in Christ Jesus is not a belief in certain technical t rms, or 
in certain measures as applied to the divine nature: it is that wo 
should come to that same mental condition that Christ himself for- 
ever dwelt in, in which the higher sentiments predominate, and the 
lower sentiments are absolutely below them and subordinate to 
them ; and whether a man comes into that state under one influence 
or another, under one creed or another, he is Christly ; and therefore 
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he is Christian. For, to be a Christian is to have all our dispositions 
controlled by onr moral sentiments, in distinction from our selfish in- 
stiDcts, our pride, and our passions. 

This is the first force, then, that is to be set in motion — namely, 
the individual soul is to recognize its allegiance to God ; to take its 
direction from the infinite and the invisible ; to be supremely con- 
trolled by those fiiculties that have communion with the infinite and 
the divine. " Except a man be born again" into this ; except a man 
he bom so that the divine in him is stronger than the human ; except 
a man be born so that sentiment is stronger than passion; except a 
nun be bom so that faith, and hope, and love predominate over 
pride, and envy, and avarice, and selfishness, " he can not see the 
kingdom of God." 

This movement, when once established in the individual man, will 
gire him a right to enroll himself as a Christian ; and the moment he 
becomes a Christian, he has by this enrollment become a soldier, and 
has entered upon the great campaign of which we liave been speak- 
^g» of transfonning the world, first, by bringing others into the same 
wdividnal condition that he has been brought into — by seeking their 
inversion, their regeneration, into a Christian life; and next, by 
carrying this supreme moral sentiment into all the organizations of 
hnman life in which he himself is a part. 

"Ye are the light of the world," says Christ to every man that 
feels he is a Christian. "Ye are the salt of the- earth." You are 
hound to be felt both ways — ^instructing men as light, and preserving 
^en as salt. 

There has been very great weakness, resulting from partialism of 
wis truth. One set of men, seeing the evils of life, have .derided mere 
piety. *' Seeking the salvation of the soul," they say, "may be very 
^cH whcil a man has nothing more to do ; but if a man wants to be 
^Christian, let him help the poor ; let him reform commerce ; let him 
'Organize society. If that is done, half of the evils that are in our 
^^v will be taken out of the way." Right over against these are 
another set, who say, " The salvation of the soul is of more impor- 
^nce than all outward reformations. It may be very well for things 
^ he bettered in this world ; but a man has only a short time to live, 
^^^ he should make his peace with God." That is the only thing 
that they think about. And God says to both of these sets of men, 
Take this force that you have derived, and carry it out, so that you 
^ay breathe health into the whole." When a man is converted so 
^hat Ills 8oul is saved, it should be a matter of profound gratitude ; 
"'It to rejoice for that only, and to think of that only, is to put your- 
*^*^ on a higher selfishness, to be sure, but on a selfishness notwith- 
standing. You are to be changed, and you are to cUauge^owi MIqns- 
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men ; bat the moment yon believe that you are on the side of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, your duty lies in the direction of the individual men 
round about you, and of the business of life, just as much ; because 
you have entered upon that great campaign which means to recreate 
tlie forces of the earth, and to change the organizations of society, 
and fill them with moral magnanimities, and discharge from them the 
corrosive selfishness and predominant animali9m which has controlled 
them. Our battle is not accomplished in our own salvation. We 
are God's soldiera to transform this world. The mere technical 
spread of the Gospel is itself a great gain ; but it is only the begin- 
ning of the work. The Gospel is spread, so far as its technical spread 
is concerned, into continents ; but tlie Gospel is to spread in another 
way. It is to go down into society, as well as lie upon the surface of 
it. As a creed, it is to lie in the disposition, and transform the pro- 
cesses of it. And the very first step that a man takes when he becomes 
a Christian, after the regeneration of his heart, is to carry those 
regenerating forces straight along with him. Wherever he goes, 
that light is to shine ; and it is to shine on business ; to shine on love ; 
oil pleasure; on wealth; on honors ; on every thing. Wherever ho 
•jjocs, he is to cany the transforming power of the Spirit of God, so 
that he shall do his part as one of the soldiers of the Lord's host. 

This is the larger view of Christianity, as opposed to the narrower 
view of the church and the sects. There arc many who have almost 
identified Christianity with dogmatic theology. Dogmatic theology 
is theology reduced to a philosophical statement in any age ; and of 
course it will change in every age in which mental philosophy 
changes. Dogmatic theology, because it has been opposed, is not, 
therefore, to be abandoned. Dogmatic theology is to be used. You 
can not throw it out of the world. As long as men reason, they will 
insist upon finding out the reason of religious life, and stud^ it in the 
relations of cause and effect, systematizing it. You can not prevent 
it, and you ought not to try. But after all, dogmatic theology does 
not express the whole of Christianity, and never did, and never will. 
I believe that there is a great deal of Christianity inherited ; but there 
is a great deal more that is not inherited. I believe in Edwards, in 
Dwight, in Calvin, in old John Knox, in Arminius, in all the fathers 
of thought and of theology. I believe there is much of Christianity 
that they, according to the best light they had, promulgjitcd, which 
had an immense amount of truth in it ; but the essential work of 
Christianity, and the spirit of Christianity, is vastly larger than their 
dosjmatie statement of theolosrv, or of truth. So sectarian orccaniza- 
tions^ but for their thorns and prickles, arc all of thcni wise. I be- 
lieve in the organization of Christians into churches ; as I believe in 
the forming of ohorches. bv elective Aflfi"iil«**i^ft sects. I do not 
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see any hann in denominations. I would just as soon see twenty 
more as twenty less. I should not care if sects were multiplied until 
every household was, in some sense, a Christian church, maintaining 
iu oini personality, and individuality, and separatcncss, and distinct- 
ness from every other one. 

Bat sects are not Christianity. They do not represent the whole 
of it This church does not represent the whole of Christianity. I 
how that perfectly well. Nor does the Episcopal Church. It repre- 
sents some elements in Chnstianity better than we do ; and some 
elements not so well. And the Methodist Church represents some 
parte of Christianity better than any other denomination. And the 
Presbyterian Church — there are many things that the world would 
miss if that church were to sink out of view. AH of them are joined 
in certain great elements of truth. And then, the specialties which 
distinguish one from another usually are specialties that have in them 
» truth which is nowhere else developed with such breadth and force. 
And while each has a common stock of Christianity, which unites and 
affiliates it to all other denominations, for a special work it is better 
than any other denomination. And Christianity is represented by 
the sum of all the sects, and not by any one of them. 

Are not some of them nearer to Christ than others ? Very likely 
they may be. But it is not for any sect to say that it is the one. It 
IS right to believe it ; but if it is believed, it should be believed with 
all modesty. It should be believed without positive certainty. But 
I think it better to take the larger view, and look upon the church 
^^ Christ on earth as a comprehensive whole, represented by all the 
organized churches. 

I go further than that. When you have taken that hoary old 
sect, the Greek Church ; when you have taken the next sect, the 
Koman Church ; and then, when you have taken the other sects in the 
Protestant Church ; and when you have agglomerated them all, if you 
say, "Do they altogether express the whole of Christianity?" I 
say, No. God is working by other instruments than these. The 
cimrch of God is not merely composed of ecclesiastical organizations, 
which men call churches. He works by the whole concourse of na- 
ture. All laws that rule the heavens, all laws that rule the earth, and 
all natural laws, or laws in natural science, are God's instruments in 
religion. All organizations in society that ward off evil, or do good, 
are a part of GocVs comprehensive machinery, by which he is to trans- 
form the world. All great industrial callings have something in 
them that is working toward the higher and toward the better, if 
they be really civilized, and are under the influence of Christian 
feelings. And when you look for God's kingdom, do not look inside 
of a sect, or inside of an individual. What individual man is large 
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enough to say, " I epitomize Christianity" ? What sect can say, "I 
represent universal Christianity " ? All of them together can not say 
that. It takes the sum total of all benign influences on the globe, 
running through all generations and all periods of time, to represent 
the whole of God Almighty's work. 

If, therefore, you would know the creed of Christianity in this 
larger statement of it, Peter spake it, after he had been called to 
Cornelius, when he said, "In every nation, he that feareth God, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted by him." There is the comprelien- 
sivo creed. *' Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart" — there is 
the charter — " and thy neighbor as thyself." In every nation, he 
that does so fear and love God, and work righteousness, whether he 
be in the church or out of it, whether he understand theoloirv or not, 
whether ho belong with you or not, is accepted of God. And 
though he may not join your church, or be able to go into it, he 
belongs to the church universal, and is one of God's working soldiers. 

If you would make an inventory of the whole business of religion 
in the world, turn to the 4th chapter of Philippians, and read there 
the 8th verse : " Whatsoever things are true" — all the things that 
are set down in the Bible and in the Catechism, all the things that 
are set down in good and pious books, and then all the tilings tli:\t 
are not, if they are true. Let the age fermenting, devoloj)ing, iM-iiig 
up a great truth that never before has been seen, and Christianity 
puts a hand on its head and says, " It is mine." Let there come up a 
nobler refinement than ever was developed or thought of, and you 
can not array that against Christianity, as something apart from it. 
" Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things arc pure, whatsoever thiniL^s 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, think on these things — ponder them." 
Whatever is beautiful, whatever is i)ure, whatever is noble, now and 
hereafter, in the infinite developments of all coming times — Christ, by 
the power of inspiration, swept round about it his hand, and, by the 
blood-stained circle, limited his sphere and his dominion by nothing 
short of infinite excellence ; and all these things are his. 

It is to this large conception of religion and Christianity that I 
invito you — not to the narrowness and the liory passions of a sect, 
not to the degrading notion of religion as a mere personal insurance 
of your own selves, '* The earth is the Lord's." Tiie earth is yet 
to be redeemed to holy uses. All men are to be transfornuMl, and all 
society is to be redeemed. And if you become a child of Christ, and 
a member of the Church of Christ, iirst your heart must be so elian<xed 
that the moral elements shall predominate in you, and then you must 
carry out, so far as in you lies, the same victorious change in every 
direction of human life. 
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In view of this exposltioD, I remark: 

1. Men are called by I'eligion to a personal reformation, and then 
to the reformation of the whole world in which they live. You are 
to carry Christ's spirit into every relation of life, and to become a 
vitness, and a martyr, if need be, in it. A little child, beginning to 
love Christ, and desiring to witness for Christ, comes home to its un- 
converted parents, and to brothers and sisters that are willful and 
wayward, and seeks there to carry out the law of love. Its temper, 
quite infirm, is often lost. Alas, that of all the things that wo lose, 
nothing is found so certainly again as our temper I The little child 
Gomes home, and its temper is often disturbed, ofleu stirred up ; and 
still, it means to be a witness for Christ. And it says in its little 
heart, " I do love Christ ; and I mean that every thing I do shall 
please him." It has read, " In honor preferring one another ;" and it 
attempts, in the household, to prefer the happiness of its brothers and 
Bisters. It refuses to join in the little deceits that belong to them. 
It refuses to conceal, when questioned, their little peculations. It 
comes to spiteful grief in consequence. And the little child is not 
old enough to know any thing about the great laws of society, and 
the great laws of nature. Just converted, it is undertaking to live 
80 that the best part of itself shall govern itself; and then it is 
undertaking to live so that, in its little companionships, the best part 
of it shall all the time rule in its conduct. 

Kow, no child can undertake that, without having the epitome of 
the experience of every Christian in the whole world. The moment 
a child begins to act in this spirit, his brothers and sisters will try to 
niake the child mad — not exactly out of spite ; but they want to see 
*hat it will do. It will be vexed, and its feelings will be tried, in a 
thousand ways; but yet, the little martyr says to itself, "I wish I 
could do better ; and I will do the best I can." It holds fast to its 
purpose, and tries to love, and to bear patiently the injuries that are 
heaped upon it. Ah sweet little child ! you are walking in the ways 
^* the witnesses of Christ. Small as the sphere is, little as you seem 
to be doing, lie who will bless the soul that gives a cup of cold water 
to a little child, certainly will not neglect to treasure up a memory 
of what that little child, in its inexperience, attempts to do, that it 
"^y follow the Lord Jesus Christ. Wherever this little child goes — 
except ye be converted, and become as little children," attempting 
to do the same thing, " ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven"— 
wherever this little child goes, it is attempting, first, to govern itself 
^^d then, in its intercourse with men, to act on these principles of 
'^gher moral sentiment, higher moral truth. Disdaining crafk, dis- 
daining lies, disdaining all cruelty and selfishness, putting all lower 
elements under its feet, this little child is trying to bo timer, purer. 
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more industrioas, more obliging, more faithful in every obligation 
And it epitomizes the whole development of adult life. 

2. More particularly and minutely, let me address those who 
preach Christianity from the side of fastidious taste, and arc in dan- 
ger of betraying the Master through their imagination, and through 
their love of that which is fit, orderly, and beautiful. Religion 
must not be selfish — not even if it be the selfishness of the high- 
est quality. We have no right to be Christians simply on the ground 
that so we shall save our souls. We shall save our souls ; but to come 
into religion as a mere soul insurance, is selfishness. We have no 
riglit to go into religion merely because we shall thus gain joy. "Wo 
have no right, certainly, to enter into a religious life with this feeling : 
" I am determined that I will establish a perfect, symmetrical man- 
hood in my own self. I do not mean to mix up with the quarrels of 
the scots. I am not going into this coarse and vulgar temperance 
movement I am not going to engage in those pursuits which will 
bring me in contact with life in its grosser forms. I am going to let 
the stream flow through the kennel, and am going to stand in the 
palace of my resolve a clean man. I mean to be a pure man, and I 
mean to do what is right ; and I will spend my life in fashioning my- 
self into a perfect Christian." 

I imagine General Sherman saying so in his western campaign. 
I imagine him putting on his regimentals, and saying, "As for going 
through all these dusty roads, and as to going down among these 
dirty, lousy soldiers, I am going to keep myself apart. I intend to 
study all the books of warfare. I intend to know every thing that 
ever was thought or known on the subject of military tactics. But, 
as for going out into the field, and getting wet, and hungry, and 
tired, especially among these frowzy officers, I do not think much of 
that I" What would you think of a general whose thought, in a 
campaign, was to take care of himself? Yet there are a great many 
persons that do not want to be converted in a Methodist meeting be- 
cause there are common, plain folks there. They do not want to go 
where common folks are. Bless their dear aristocratic souls ! Thev 
are going to surprise God with the beauty of their conversion ! Oh ! 
they, black as crows, are going to come out now, pretty soon, as 
nightingales, or canaries, and sing in lieaven ; and God is going to 
sav, " What is that ! What is that ! " Men and women when con- 
verted are iroins: to be furbelowed, clad in silk and broadcloths! It 
is so comfortable, you know, to be converted under satin, perfumed, 
ringed, wristleted, jeweled, and espooi;illy, belonging to the '* se- 
lect circles" — the circles where they are more selfish than iinywliere 
else; where they use fastidiousness and privilege as a imans of 
making themselves meaner and narrower ; as a means of calking and 
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stopping up every outflow of large sympathy that connects them 
irith the hrotherhood of men. Polite folks, and fashionable folks — 
that only commit fashionable sins, I suppose — are going to be con- 
verted on carpets, and in silks and white cambrics, and with beauti- 
ful opals on their fingers ; and when they are converted, they do not 
mean to go down to these dirty mission-schools. They do not mean 
to meddle with temperance or anti-slavery. Nor are they going 
down into the dirty pool of politics — oh I no, not they I What arc 
they going to do ? Well, they are going to fly so high that they can 
not seethe world any more. That is to say, they are going to the top 
of Mont Blanc ; and they will be blanker than the top of the moun- 
tain when they get there ! Ah ! how many icicles do you think there 
will be on the gate of heaven, or on the eaves of the temple there? 
And yet, these folks that mean to be so fine, so select, are nothing 
in the world but icicles, cold, selfish, dead — absolutely dead 1 

The man that enters into religion must follow God. And what 
thought He, when he took the crown, every beam of which was 
1>righter than the shining of a thousand suns, and laid it by? 
What thought He when, disrobing himself of power, taste, and 
faculty, he bowed his head, and, trailing through the sky, be- 
came a man, and as a man humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient nnto death — even the death of the cross ? The most odious 
And reputation-blasting death that man's ingenuity had developed 
■^all this had combined at the centre-point of the cross, as the 
<»i?n and symbol of degradation ; and that was the death that 
lie chose, that he might identify himself with men, and not be 
ashamed to call them brethren. Go down from the king to the 
poorest servant in the king's palace; go down from the servant 
to the poorest underling ; go lower than the underling, down to the 
pfison, and from the prison down to the dungeon of the palace, and, 
in the dungeon, down till you find the man that has been the longest 
from the light, and is the weakest, the poorest, the most filthy, and the 
most forgotten of men — ^go down and say to him, ** I am thy brother : 
thou and I will never part." God, from infinite heights, plunging 
down through ranks and gradations, came to the earth, and on the 
earth went down, down, down, until he found the lowest and the 
least point ; and he said to the groveling wretch that was there— 
the slave of the slaves of men — " I am not ashamed to be called thy 
brother." And now he has opened his banners, and he has preached 
his Gospel, and sent out his disciples ; and let me see that miserable 
jeweled ci*eature, fashionable and fastidious, who says, ** I am going 
to follow the meek and lowly Jesus by cutting my acquaintance with 
the vulgar cares of the dirty world. I am going to be a select Chris- 
tian, and seclude myself from these things." Can you, and be a 
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follower of Christ ? Religion means work. Religion means work in 
a dirty world. Religion means peril ; blows given, but blows taken 
ns welL Religion means transformation. The world is to be cleaned 
by somebody ; and you are not called of God if you are ashamed to 
Bconr and scrub. 

When, therefore, I call you to a religious life, do not suppose that 
I do not call you to a life which shall transform the imagination, en- 
rich the understanding, cultivate the heart, and the conscience, and 
rectify your own passions. And do not suppose that I call you to 
that only. If you are truly transformed, and if the 8i>irit of Christ 
be in you, you will feel yourself bound to go out as a light of the 
world, to carry forth your sentiments, and your nobler feelings, as the 
salt of the earth ; and you will become witnesses for Christ every whei*e. 

Oh! that there were more witnesses in the household! How, 
right from the orb of true Christian experience, if you had the shield 
of faith, would fall those fiery traits of temper ; those waspish and 
venomous cares ; those tfen thousand unsymmetries of affection ; all 
this dullness, this forgetfulness, this irritableness ; all those things 
which disfigure the individual, and internipt and mar the beauty 
of the household ! 

You are called, next to personal holiness, to carry the reformation 
of your faith into the household. Every step that you take in the 
world, you are bound to take as a reformer. Not a single step must 
you take that will traverse a moral principle. And if the age has not 
come, if the time has not yet arrived, your business is to do, and to 
suffer, and bear witness for that which is right, true, pure, just, and 
good. And the world never will advance rapidly until we have 
more martyrs in common things, more witnesses in common places. 
There never was a time in the history of the world when there were 
more temptations to selfishness than now. And in our own age and 
community tire temptations seem to me to be coming in like a flood. 
We have overcome, in an awful struggle, temptations to arrogance 
and domination, but, right in the place of that terrific demon, stands 
now, looming up and gathering form, the figure of Mammon, threat- 
ening to be even more dangerous than Despotism was. And no man 
is called to the Christian life who is not likewise to see to it that this 
nation, and the several governments of the States, and all the depart- 
ments of human society, are defended and rev<?cued from this terrific 
invasion. I know that honor has gone down before it. I know that 
virtuous purposes have been melted as wax before the fierce blow- 
pipe. I know how hard it is for men to stand in their integrity under 
mighty, beating temptations. Nevertheless, somebody must stand, 
and there must be men that can stand, in the midst of Babylon, and 
bear witness for Christ, or else the field will never be won. 
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Yonng meu, I do not call yon to come into this church that I may 
eoFer over a common life with a varnish of piety. I exhort you most 
earneslly to become Christians, and to join yourselves to the fellowship 
of Christians ; but what I mean when I say these things, is not that 
yoQ shall have a singing hope ; not t^at you shall have an easy 
ipiritaal life. I call you to enlist under the banners of that army 
which means the re-creation of business, the re-creation of industry, 
the re-creation of commerce, and the re-creation of politics. I call 
upon yon to join that host, that mean yet, one day, to see truth, con- 
science, love, generosity, honor, and purity taking complete control 
of the machinery of human life, casting out the foul devil of selfish- 
BC8S, casting out the demons of pride and of impurity. I believe that 
the day is yet to come when all the machineries of society will be 
controlled by truth, by purity, by sublime duty. I call you to bo 
soldiers in that great warfare that is to bring to pass this victory. 
It may not be in your day— oh I no, not in your day ; nor in mine. I 
shall die long, long before the victory is completed. I can not ask to 
live longer. Twenty years ago, in my most extravagant mood, I 
would not have dared to say to Christ, *' Let me live to see slavery 
destroyed ;" and yet I have lived to see it destroyed. And one such 
coronation, one such epoch lived through, I should be indeed most 
iinreasonable to ask to live through many more great victories, 
^od does not give it to man to see many such victories. I shall die 
Wore I see commerce and industry fairly regenerated. Some of you 
^ill live to see the beginnings of it. Children that are here to-day 
will gee what will have begun to transpire, when I have slept for 
years. But I foresee it. I preach it. My word will not die when 
I Am dead. The doctrine is out, and you can not put it back. 
^&t seed has sprouted, and you can not unsprout it. Religion 
iQcans the transformation of the individual soul, as a part of the 
transformation of the race, and of all the organizations of the race. 
It is nniversal. It fills all space, and is to fill all time ; and it is to 
beVorked for in that spirit ; and every man is to swear, first for him- 
self, and then for his household, and then for the community in which 
lie lives, and then for his nation, and then for the nations of the earth, 
vid for the race ; and, blessed be God, I have lived to have a chance 
to preach it. I have lived to see that snare broken which has led 
meu to believe that the pulpit which was organized to preach the 
Gospel must not deal with the secular affairs of society ; that the 
pulpit, whose field is the world, should be hedged in by narrow 
sectarianism^ hedged in by the most penurious creeds, hedged in by 
half a dozen stock subjects; and that while slaves were being 
ground down by the heel of oppression, and mammon was rolling 
her mighty car over myriads of men, ministers '^ must preach about 
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the me^k and lowly Jesus," and not go oat of their place. ■ I have 
lived to see Sunday redeemed. I have lived to sec that a 
man may pull an ox, or an ass, or even a man out of the 
ditch on Sunday. I have lived to see that humanity means 
humanity ; that it means justice for those that can not achieve jus- 
tice for themselves ; that it means the reformation of morals ; that 
it means the reformation of commerce, and of political economy ; 
that it means the reformation of every thing that touches man any- 
where. I have lived to see that day, and to help bring it on. And 
it is enough. As to the victory, I shall see that, too ; but ah ! with 
eyes better than these that grow dim with ago ; with a head no lon- 
ger touched with gray, but where, wearing the white linen of the 
saints, and bearing white flowers of the heavenly land, that never 
wilt, from among the perfect company, I shall look back, and, in sym- 
pathy with the work of God on earth, see the victory of this truth. 

Young men I come into this glorious work. Do not think that reli- 
gion is a poor, miserable, mystic experience. It is the most glorious en- 
terprise that man was ever invited to achieve. I call you to bo better 
men, lordlier in the stature of your ambition, and I call you to join 
yourselves to God that you may find yourselves. I call you to enter 
upon your business of every kind with nobler aspirations, with a bet- 
ter purpose, and to count yourselves Christ's, and to belong to that 
army who are laboring night and day, by tears, by prayers, by instru- 
ments of every kind, to re-create the earth, that there may be a new 
heaven and a new earth in which shall dwell righteousness. This is 
worthy of you, and it is honoring to God. And yet, ere long, you 
shall hear — or some shall — the radiant angel, flying, proclaim, " The 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and he shall reign ! " 
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i'RAYEK BEFORE THE SERMOxX. 

O OUR Fattier I reacli fortli thino arms, and take us that have fallen to tho pfronnd, 
up above our wcakncfls, hipher than our own stronpth can cany us. Lift us into 
the sphere where thou dwellest, that our thoujjhts may also partake of the sonship 
whicli wo have ; for thou dost no longer call us sorvants, but friends. Blessed 
C4od, If wo are thv friends, show forth to us this niominjf this relationship. May 
wo understand it by the consciousness of friendship in us. May wo know theo by 
that which rises within us to call for thee. liCt the echo of thy nature sound in 
us. Let there bo somethinpr that shall lonp to say, Father. May there b(^ that in 
our hearts that shall hunger — hanger for lovo greater than that which one man 
can give to another. We have tried the world, and we bless tluHi for it. Tliere 
are many joys in it. There is much in it that makes us wish to live. And all tho 
sweet friendships of life — ^how are they clothing us as with a garment I And how 
hast thou ordained praise in the household an<i in the individual heart I And how 
hast thou caused tno very natural world round about us to smile and bless us » 
And yet, who of us is satisfied ? What bounty ever left us without a yearning 
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aid loDginif for Bomethinff more ? Is it that we have come from heaTen, and 
theie dim dreams of lost glorj come back ? or is it the intimation of thy Spirit — 
the earnest of oar inheritance ? Is it not that thou dost, by the Holy Spirit, strive 
in u, mikinff prayers for us with groanings which can not be uttered, and mak- 
ing lapplicauons hi us ? Art thou not drawing us toward thyself as the real sup 
ply of tae soul ? Thine is love which perfects itself. Tliine is a companionship 
that lesves nothing to be desired— that still lifts us, excites our imagination, and 
more than fulfills every ideal. Thine is a companionsliip that never wearies. 
There ^re no pauses in it. We are never with thee conscious of divine weakness. 
Then are no flaws in that oerfection of nature which thou bringest to us. All 
oar experience of life with thee has been blessed, and our only sorrow has been 
when we have ilEdlen from the blessedness of thine intercourse. 

Now, grant, we beseech of thee, more of that help bv which we may live as 
neing Him who is invii^ble. We are glad to be joined to thee. We are glad 
that oar life flows with thy life. We are glad that thou hast been pleased not 
only to call us friends ana children, but to make us to feel that we are fellow- 
laborers. We are glad that we are set to think the things whidi thou dost pon- 
der, and that we are enkindled with the same affections which blaae in thee, and 
that we are working for the same great ends, or may work for them, whidi con- 
cern thy soul, and that we may move with the magnitude and the grandeur of 
thy government, and that we may take part and lot in all the work of thine 
hands. We pray that we may enter into the divine life ; that we may find food 
for oar souls, joy in our solitude, consolation in our bereavements, light in our 
illness and darkness, strength when we are unstable, and courage in the hour 
of fear. Grant that still — ^in all moods, in every necessity, in the soul's deepest 
W innermost want, though inarticnlato— we may find thee all in all. 

And we beseech of thee, Lord our God ! in those hoars, pulseless, not calm 
bat ilaggish, when we can fe^ nothing but pain that we can not heal ; in those 
^^ooTB when we believe in nothing but death, with a living consciousness to realise 
the deadness — we beseech of thee that in those hours of temptation thou wilt 
IITuit us thv presence. Say to us that heaven is real. Say to us that thou art, 
and that thou art the rewarder of those that diligently seek thee. In those 
hoars when we turn away from strife, when it seems to us as if the labor of our 
life Were folly, when the tides of human wickedness sweep victoriously on, and 
^ that we can do is feeble and helpless, as are the smitings of a child's hand upon 
uM ocean — ^in these hours of discouragement, may we be taught of God. Behold, 
■ not the kingdom of God as a leaven which a woman hid in three measures of 
^''^ 7 Is not the kingdom of God as the smallest of all seeds, which straightway 
^ by and by shall become a tree ? Grant that we may live, not by the measure- 
^t of our senses, nor by the judgments which are framed by men of the flesh, 
'^y we draw our inspirations from the great and infinite world beyond. May 
ov most substantial beliefs and truths be those that are higher than our senses, 
^y we compel our senses to follow our reason. And we beseech of thee that 
thoo wilt give lordship in us to the soul-powers, that conscience, and faith, and 
lore, and hope may predominate ; that pride and selfishness, and every malign 
and evil feeling, may be reduced to subjection ; that the work of God may be es- 
tablished in us ; that we may follow thee in all obedience, and gentleness, and 
parity, and in all hopefulness and joyfulness. 

And we pray that thou wilt grant to every one in thy presence, according to 
his circumstances and necessity, the blessing of the Sabbatn. Give rest to every 
heart. May fear fiy away. May doubts disappear. As thou hast rolled away the 
night, and as no storm knows tne path by which to walk the heavens to^y, and 
alTis full of radiance and of God, so in every soul grant that there may be lifted 
up above it the atmosphere and the arch of the very heaven. May every one fe<^ 
the nearness of GK>d to him to^y. And as thou didst interpret thyself in the 
gaiden to Mary in the pronouncing of her name, so may every one have his name 
qwken of God audibly to the soul to^y, that adl the promises may be joined to 
each consdonsn o ss t hat everv one may feel that God is his. 

We beseech of thee that thoa wilt grant, in the presenoe of thy light and thy 
power, that all those things whleh, by Inequality and misa^justment in Ufe, are 
esies and torments, may be as are the hills from the mountain-top when 
an things are seemingly level. May we be lifted so high to-day tnat the 
things which aforetime have distressed and troubled ua ilkAiy VK)ra\^<& xa ^<(k 
more. If there mre any tliAt IMb morning remember tbeVt soTtow%, ^V{ ^*(^^ 
tj^ aoi moant into their joy a, and ait enthroned in tlieiii^ T\i<^Vx% vioxv %a^« 
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Theirs thr presence is throncli life. They are to triumph in djinff ; they are to 
dwell with thee in the kingdom of thy Father's gloiy ; and why imoidd they go 
mourning ? 

O Lord 1 we beseech of thee, If there are those that are In mourning, before 
whom there is no brightness, have compassion on them. Look upon the woe- 
stricken who nave no future. Look upon those that bury their dead as they that 
cast stones into the sea, that sink to tne bottom and come up no more forever. 
Look upon those to whom the grave is not the gate of heaven, but aii abyss. 
Lord Jesus, hast thou no compassion upon those souls that do not know thee, nor 
love thee, nor know the infinite heaven, and the blessedness of the Saviour that 
never died, though he passed beyond ? 

Reveal to all that are mourning the consolations of the Holy Ghost. Vouch- 
safe to them those teachings by which they shall see the future, and the ble«ed- 
ness of it. And we prav that thou wilt rebuke those in thy presence whose trou- 
bles come from their follies. Rebuke us all. While we resent the rebukes of 
men, may we humble ourselves before God, and ask for chastisements, that our 
pride may not predominate ; that we mav not be carried captive in the world ; that 
we may still feel how weak we are, and now needful of God ; that we mav humble 
ourselves before God ; that we may repent of our sins — even of the brigntest and 
most joy-bearing transgressions ; that we may be as little children corrected by 
the father's hand. And we pray that thou wilt ordain peace for those who are 
pure. Bring them into the presence of God, that they may see him. 

Bless the mourners, and all that follow thee in poverty of spirit. Grant, we 
pray thee, that thy word and thy work may prosper in this congregation, and in 
all thy churches in this dty, of every name. Unite thy people more perfectly to- 
gether. May they not seek the things that divide, nor longer spend time in 
building division walls. May they seek rather to unite in the things in which 
thev agree, and to love one another, and to give the undivided and unspent force 
of hope and love to the work of evangelizing the world. Wilt thou cause, O 
Lord I that more be raised up to preach uie unsearchable riches of Christ's GkMpel, 
and to spread abroad that Gospel in the destitute places of our land. 

Bless schools and seminaries of learning ; and bless the cause of intelligence as 
represented in newspapers, and tracts, and books for the diffusion of usefm know- 
ledge. We pray that intelligence may be associated with virtue, and that botli 
of them may work for piety. And may the whole of this nation be evangelized, 
and educat^ of God. Look abroad upon thy work everywhere. We thank thee 
that the times stir, that thou art awaking the dead, that nations that have long 
lain seemingly buried are coming to life. Command that the napkin be taken 
away from around about their head, as they come forth from their sepulchre. 
Command that they may so gpive light and knowledge to the people, which shall 
make them in virtue and intelligence so strong that none shall be powerful 
enough to hold them down. And so, by the growth of human souls, by the 
growth of virtue and intelligence, by Christian manhood, make men mightier 
than man, so that there shall be no monarch so strong as his people ; so that all 
people shall be able to defend their rights — their rights of manhood. 

Let thy kingdom come. Let thy will be done in all the world. Fill the world 
with thy glory. 

We ask it for Christ's sake. Amm. 



[PRAYEfi AFTER THE SERMON. 

OuB Father, wilt thou bless the word of truth spoken to eveiy heart. May we 
not doubt thy truth. May we not look out upon the darkness, and refuse to be- 
lieve in the morning. Because it is storming, and winter is on the earth, let ua 
not be faithless of the spring. Oh ! grant that we may believe that thou shalt yet 
be the God of all the earth, and that every knee shall bow, and every tongue con- 
fess that thou art Lord, to the glory of God. Hear our prayer. Accept the song 
which we shiJl offer thee. Go with us from our worship. Be with us tnrough the 
day, through life, in dying, and in living again in thine heavenly kingdom; 
which we Mk for Christ's sake. Amm, 
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"Thy will be done."— Matt. x. 6. 



• m • 



This short sentence, compassed by a breath, comes from the lips of 
child and man as if it were the easiest of all utterances, as well as 
tbe easiest of all commands. But he who sails in this sentence mnst 
We a deep channel. Its keel reaches far below the surfaca He 
^ho can, in contemplative hours, say, " Thy will be done," is happy ; 
hnt happier far he who can still repeat it in the struggling experien- 
ces of daily practical life. It is implied in this sentence that one has 
loch a view of the divine character as shall command the sonPs con- 
fi<]ence and homage. It is impossible for one cheerfully and willingly, 
having begun with the opening sentence, ** Our Father which art in 
"Caven," to go on and say, " Thy will be done," except upon the 
"Opposition that God^s will is, to the one that utters it, the best, the 
Noblest consummation. 

If God were what mythologists taught their deities to be who wor- 
■^^ped them, if Jehovah's attributes were but the transfer of men's 
■elfish passions, then a good man could not say, " Thy will be done." 
^ We are taught such notions of the divine administration as con- 
^i^vert the fundamental ideas of morality among men, the funda- 
mental ideas of justice, of mercy and of goodness, it is quite in vain 
^ teach us to say, ** Thy will be done." A man must be untrue to 
l^^s own moral convictions, who can say to a God that violates his 
Weas of sanctity and divine excellence, "Reign, rula" There must 
"^ presented to the human soul a deity that is better than man, in 
^^h and in every respect — so much better that it shall seem an in- 
finite and unspeakable blessing that such a God should control 
^ thbgs, and should constrain men to become like himself. 

Lmmv: PM.ZZT. UnaRi(F|7iiioiithOoUeetloa):lSoi.ia«W^\ySL 
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There are many who rebuke such a use of reason as this as irre- 
verent ; as presumptuous ; as setting man's judgment above God's ; as 
the result of carnal and unsubdued hearts. When men find fault 
with the character of God as it is taught to them, sometimes the 
answer is, ^* It* is your unsubdued and carnal nature that contests 
God." We are taught that the natural heart is not subject to the 
law of God, nor indeed oan be ; and therefore men think that when 
men resent certain views of the divine character and economy, it is 
part and parcel of their general depravity ; and it may be. It is 
true, often, that it is. Men may, and often do, refuse to accept God's 
character and government because their moral sense is darkened; 
because they prefer darkness to light. But it does not follow that 
all do so. That does not determine, certainly, the case of earnest, 
conscientious, and self-denying persons, who are repelled by the 
teachings of the pulpit concerning God, and who contest false 
representations, as they think. 

The reason was given to man for use, and not to be hidden in a 
napkin ; and if there be any other use co noble to which it can be 
put as that of searching out the necessary character of the supreme 
being; I know not what it is. There is nothing that goes so far to 
determine the average character of any community as its notions 
respecting God. There is nothing that goes down into the house- 
hold so far, nothing that determines questions of right and wrong 
with such critical tests, as our ideas of what are the constituent 
elements of morality inherent in the nature of God. And what is 
divine government determines largely what is right government 
everywhere. And in human goverments, the questions of right and 
wrong, liberty or oppression, are derived very largely from the 
theology of the periods in which men live. It is tnie that the re- 
verse operation is going on, and that men's ideas, evolved by actual 
•experience, foim, first secretly, but afterward openly and more ap- 
parently, their notions of theology. There is an action and reaction. 

It may be that we use our reason wrongly. Men may be hasty 
in their conclusions. They may reason foolishly. That does not 
touch the primary duty of employing their reason to explore and 
•determine the true nature of God. 

For the reason is to the mind what the eye is to the body. And 
the eye, too, may be used wrongly. Men may measure wrongly. 
They may judge wrongly of distances, of quality, of quantity, and of 
proportion. And yet, shall we say that the eye had better be put 
out ? There stand many men pointing to the great defects which 
men have shown in the use of reason as applied to religion, and say, 
"It is not safe for men to trust their judgment on holy things.'* 
They point to all the long line of mistakes made in respect to the in- 
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ttrpretation of God, his nature and government, and say, *'The 
mum ongfat to be subordinated to the chnrch. Men should not 
imstilj employ their individual reason on these tremendous interests." 
Ob the same ground you might say, ^^ Men hhall not employ tlieir 
ejeSy either;" for men make as many mistakes with their eyes as 
yith their reason. Shall we have a guide, therefore, to go with 
08? Shall we get some church or corporation to appoint men that 
have a sort of prescriptive right to see for other folks, and tell us not 
to use our eyes because we sometimes make mistakes ? We make 
mistakes with every faculty. The liability to err in any faculty is no 
TeasoD for suppressing that faculty. Men had better become idiots. 
Indeed, when they take that ground, they are not far from it I 

The whole Bible, on the other hand, is a generous and continuous 
appeal to reason. If this be the Word of God, we have a right to 
demand that it shall be in essential conformitv with the constitution 
of human nature ; with the constitution of the civil and secular 
^orld. It is ; and in nothing more than this — the generous and 
oontinnons appeal which it makes to the use of reason in determin- 
ing the character of God. Men are blamed because they worship 
heathen gods. Why ? Because their reason should tell them better. 
Men are blamed if the glory of God does not shine bright on them. 
Why? Because they will not ponder; because they will not think. 
Men are blamed for their very vices. Why ? Because, as the apostle 
deelares, the Godhead, even where he is not revealed by special re- 
velation, may be known by the things which are made. His eternal 
pover and Godhead — that is, nature — speaks enough of God to 
teach men what are the great elementary principles of a real divinity. 
So that they are without excuse. 

But it is asked, "Shall an immortal creature, before he will say, 
*Lord, rule over me ; let thy will be done,* presume to arraign God 
Wore the tribunal of his petty understanding ? And shall he review 
his nature ? Is it not better, more fitting, that he should humble 
himself, and that he should accept the divine nature ?'' 

This sounds very prettily in language ; but in practice it is stupi- 
dity. How shall the divine nature be understood at all except by the 
nse of the reason? Supi>ose a priest tells you what is God's nature, 
do not you accept it at his hands by using your reason ? Why not 
use it before, and accept it at the hand of revelation, by using reason 
upon the material that it gives to you ? Why does God himself 
present his attributes, his character, and his government, to the hu- 
man understanding, if it is an evil or a sin to employ our feeble 
minds upon them ? We are fairly provoked to it in the Word of 
God. We are challenged by every form of appeal to ponder the 
character of God. By every mental stimulant we are provoked to it. 
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The Bible is itself a standing answer to all who think it presamptaons 
for men to reason about God, or who teach that they are to take the 
current ideas of divinity without reason and without protest. It is 
wholesome for a man to discriminate, and demand before ho wor- 
ships that there be that presented to his mind which is worshipful. 

But it is said, " We must accept implicitly what the Scriptures 
teach ; and for us to employ our reason to sit in judgment on the 
Scriptures, and determine whether they ought to teach, or ought 
not to teach, this or that doctrine, is monstrously culpable. We 
should accept what the Scriptures teach.'' So hold I. But what 
do they teach ? That is the very question. On that point people 
and learned men in different ages have differed — differed according 
to the mental philosophy of their age ; differed according to the pre- 
valent ideas of government that shape their i-eading of the Bible ; 
differed according to the dominant codes of morality and theology 
under which they have been educated. It has been so ; it must 
always be so. There is no help for it. But upon the whole, the ideas 
of God are growing by this very difference ; by the controversies 
which it leads to; by the general progress of civility. And with 
this favorable element, the conceptions of God's nature are growing 
higher, nobler, more purely derived from the moral sentiments, more 
and more cleansed from all the taint of men's passions. 

It is true that God's nature never changes ; but man's conception 
of it changes. It is true that God does not 'grow ; but human ideas 
of God grow. And the earlier developments without a revelation, 
and indeed the earlier interpretations of the revelation of God, were 
largely infused with elements which sprang from man's passional 
nature. In the progress of civilization, in the development of the 
household, and, above all, in the more perfect working out of the 
New Testament spirit, man has become such in his moral nature that 
hegeta a better conception of God, and cleanses his old notion. 

A single other thought. It is impossible to separate the funda- 
mental ideas of the perfect human character from the ideas of divine 
rectitude. You can not have two moralities. You can not have two 
styles of character, one founded on one kind of morality, and another 
upon another. That which is right in God is right in man. That 
which is not right in man is not right in God. You can not confound 
things without utter destruction to a man's reason and moral sense, 
by saying that things which it would be fundamentally wrong for a 
creature to do, would be right for God to do. If lying is wicked in 
man, it is even more wicked in God, If it be man's duty to maintain 
fidelity to word and pledge, still more intensely is it morally obliga- 
tory that a superior Being should. As you go up in the scale of be- 
if^g9 yott do not get liberty of passion, but you get circumscription 
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of passion, and a larger moral obligation in a man. It is sometimes 
nid that sach and such courses would be unspeakably cruel in men ; 
but that God is the Judge of the whole earth, and whatever he docs 
is right. It is not so. A thing that is essentially cruel among men, 
becomes essentially cruel, under the same circumstances and in tiie 
wme light, if performed by God. Self-laudation — is it hateful among 
men? Then it is hateful in God. Pride — is it forbidden to man? 
Hiftt kind of pride which is forbidden to man is forbidden to God. 
Self-seeking — if it is wrong for you, it is wrong for God. If it is wrong 
for you to seek your own glory, then it is wrong for God to be a 
seeker of his own glory. If it is wrong for men to go about coveting 
each other's praises, it is no more right because the being that does 
it sits in the supreme centre of authority. Essentially there must be 
bat one and the same kind of attributes for the Christian character 
snd for the Christ — for devout men upon earth, and for the God that 
inspires that devotion. There is to be moral unity everywhere. 

Any other view than this introduces infinite confusion. Hence any 
teaching of God that contravenes the world's sterling notions of mo- 
ndity will make it impossible to say, " Thy will be done." If there be a 
•tjle of theology that shocks the moral sensibility, that overthrows the 
ordinary deductions of conscience, that throws the ordinary sentiments 
of honor, and trutli, and fidelity into disgrace, it will make it impossi- 
ble that any one should worship God. No man can worship except by 
the consent of his understanding, by the consent of his moral nature, 
by the consent of his heart and afiTections ; and it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world, in leading men. to worship God, what is the God 
that you frame and present to them for worship. For if he be not 
beaatiful, men will not admire. If he be not attractive, men will not 
be drawn toward him. If he be not worthy, men will not applaud. 

When, therefore, men — using, it may be, the language of Scripture, 
and not taking it out of its figurative sense, or giving it a larger interpre- 
tation than its mere literal one — have taught us that God lives for his 
ovn glory, how many hearts have turned away ! Not even the fear 
of being lost could compel them to worship a Supreme Being who sat 
seeking that which he utterly forbids us to seek — his own selfish glory. 
To teach that God has a right to do as he pleases — unless he pleases 
to do benevolently — is to teach a view of God which can not but af- 
front the moral understanding. The Bible does not teach it. Why 
should men, following a mere literal interpretation of certain phrases, 
set aside the ground of revelation, which is that God, in following 
the great ends of benevolence, acts as he pleases in the selection of 
instruments ? Why should the administration of God be carried back 
as a pai*t of his abstract character, and men teach that because he 
employs such men, such instruments, and such times as he pleases, to 
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carry out his works of wisdom and benevolence, therefore he is a be- 
ing that has a right to do as he pleases in the abstract and universal 
sense of that term ? 

The New Testament educates men to the knowledge of virtue, of 
honor, of fidelity. The New Testament contains a schedule of mora- 
lity and piety for the individual, for the household, and for the civil 
estate ; and it purports to educate men thereby, that they may be- 
come like God. And if the educated moral sense is offended, no man 
can say, " Thy will be done." 

The moral sense of a Christian community, therefore, becomes at 
lost a fair tribunal, and furnishes criteria of interpretation. The mo- 
ral sentiment of a truly intelligent, educated Christian community is 
one before which theology itself must be tried. It is true that theo- 
logy goes before in the order of time ; but it is just as true that by 
and by theology itself has to go back to that community which it has 
instructed, and has itself to be tried by that very conscience which 
in part it has itself formed. I will not say that the everlasting God 
is tried before the moral sense of the community ; but I will say that 
men^a ideas of God are on trial before the moral sense of the community 
in which they live : and that a community where men are virtuous, 
and pure, and benevolent, and are laboring by all the power of their 
underatanding, and of their wealth, to do good in society, has in it a 
criterion^ in their moral sense, by which to judge of God's moral cha- 
racter and administration which is presented to them for their wor- 
ship and for their obedience. 

If, therefore, it be taught that God has a right to Control all things 
by his will, simply because he has the power, it is to authenticate 
moral despotism. Such a view of God has prevailed. Men have 
taught that God had a right to rule, simply because he was the 
strongest. It is true that the wisest, the best, and the strongest must 
take precedence. It is true, therefore, that God has a right to reign 
in heaven and on earth — everywhere — but not because he has power 
to reign. It b true that when you see the use that God makes of 
his power, you can not help following with those that in the apoca- 
lyptic vision worshiped his power, and acclaimed praise to it ; but 
when you look at the question narrowly, and reduce it to its basis, no 
being in heaven or on earth has a right to reign, simply because he has 
power. Right goes with moral quality. If God's conscience is pure, 
and supreme over all consciences ; if God's moral sentiments are 
themselves the very fountains from which our moral sentiments flow ; 
if his wisdom is supreme and unerring; if his love is broader, deeper, 
higher, wider, and more full of bounty than any other love, these 
qualities raise him to supremacy. But the mere fact that God made 
men^ is no more an argument that he owns them, than is the fact that 
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. I hare duidren an argumeiit that I owu them. I have obligations to 
mr them; bnt when they come to man's estate, is the mere fact of 
paternity a reason why I may wring their necks off, or why I may 
nuike a sUve of one, and put one in hateful preference over another ? 
Paternity gpvea no one a right to set at naught the great moral dis- 
tinetions which love and conscience have established in the world. 
It does not among men, and still less does it in God. Those doctrines, 
therefore, are inconsistent with a cheerful reliance upon the will of 
God, which have taught that God had a right to reign simply because 
be had power to do it ; that we had no business to question that 
divine power; and that, when men set up their images of ideas, their 
idols of teaching, saying *' This is God," if men questioned them, they 
questioned the real God because they questioned these theoretic gods. 
And this idea that God had a right to reign simply because he was 
able to do it, would be despotism in heaven as much more hateful 
than despotism' is upon eaith, as the sphere is broader, and the Being 
wiser and more comprehensive. 

God's wisdom, God's justice, God's trutli, God's love, God's fidel- 
ity — these give him — shall I say right ? — neceaaity^ to reign. These 
exalt him, and on these stand the throne of the univei-se. 

It is thought by many that God seeks his own glory, and de- 
mands the universe to become courtiers. But the figurative language 
of Scripture, which is borrowed from courts, is not to us what it was 
to those to whom it first came. It is transferred to us without losing 
its bad flavor — especially the idea that God sits in heaven, and that 
heaven is for the most part a great singing-school, and that every 
body stands about the great white throne, and sings, and sings, and 
sings. And people wonder what they do when they are not singing. 
And it seems, judging from the theological notions on that subject, 
as though there was almost nothing else for them to do. And by 
and by there come doubts creeping into men's minds. And the child, 
when he begins to reflect, says, ^^ What is the reason my father will 
not let me be praised, while it is taught that God sits in the centre 
of universal flattery, and is praised, and likes it, and angel bands, 
perpetually, night and day, praise him ?" 

Tell that child the truth, and heaven becomes a very difiTcrent 
place. Say to him, ^^Love is always triumphant ; love always breaks 
out into admiration ; happiness is ecstatic, ^nd seeks expression ; 
heaven is the place of supreme happiness ; and God's character is the 
roost beautiful, and most gentle, and most amiable, as well as the 
most supernal and glorious of any character in the universe." And as, 
when the household gather together on Thanksgiving or Christmas 
day, the children coming back to the old homc&tead, and see their 
venerable father and mother, they have such a sense of tlieir virtues 
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and excellences that they give expresbion to overflowing oongratula- 
tionSy and feelings of love and joy ; so in this sente it is that angels 
are forever praising God in heaven. It is certainly not the praise of 
coartiers, nor of a great white row of angels that foolish painters re- 
present as standing like so many candles, in candelabra ; or like so 
many stalagmites or stalactites in a cave. Not that Bnt in the in- 
finite liberty of the heart, in the infinite joy of every man's sonl, in 
the pci-fect satisfaction of taste, and sympathy, and conscience, and 
love, in the blessedness of a character that touches and fills every 
faculty, men give their feelings expression, every one just as he wills 
— the artist in his way ; the orator in his way ; the woman according 
to her way ; the man according to his way ; the child in its way ; 
the enthusiastic in their way ; the thoughtful in their way. Every 
heart has liberty of love ; and love is the highest praise ; and the ex- 
pression of it is the highest worship. And you may depend upon it 
that the stately notions which have found their way into some of oar 
books will be quite banished out of heaven. 

If, therefore, it be taught that God sits in heaven, and is the joy- 
ful recipient of infinite flatteries on every side, though it is very 
wicked for us to be flattered, what are you going to do with the 
history of Nebuchadnezzar, who one morning looked out on Babylon, 
and said, " Is not this great Babylon that I have builded for the 
house of my kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the honor 
of my majesty ?" and who, because he towered up in that arrogant 
self-consciousness, was smitten down and sent to grass ? Shall wc be 
taught that, after hurling his bolt of judgment upon that proud ori- 
ental monarch for his arrogance, God may stand and look over the 
battlements of heaven, and say, " Is not this great Jerusalem that I 
have builded for my honor and power, and for the glory of my name," 
and that this is perfectly right in the New Jerusalem, though it w-as 
detestable in the old, or in the neighboring cities of it ! There must 
be congruity of representations, or the mind can never say, " Thy 
will be done." 

If it be taught again, that God supervises and punishes his 
creatures needlessly ; if it be tauglit that God prepares this world as 
a vast trap ; that he without their consent, and, without any reason 
of either good or evil beforehand, through weary centuries, pours 
myriad hordes of men into a dark world, where they stagger with- 
out knowledge and light, and forever and forever damns them be- 
cause they act according to their circumstances — if this be the teach- 
ing in respect to God, can any man look up into his face, and say, *' Thy 
will be done" ? 

Oh I it is calling for a perpetuated hell upon earth. It is calling 
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fer the continnoas march of a cruelty more unfathomable and nuntter 
tUe thnn can otherwhere find any expression. 

And if it be taught that God points out the laws which shall go- 
Tern men in the way of duty, and that then, by secret decrees, he under- 
mines those laws ; if God says to men, ^^ Do this and live," and then 
withholds the power to do it, and they die because they have no power ; 
if he lays commands on men that transcend their ability, and then pun- 
ishes them because they do not do what they can not do ; if any of 
that hideous, dismal phantasmagoria bo taught that sprang from the 
nightmare periods of theology, that makes God a Juggernaut tyrant, 
and life a snare, and the welfare of countless myriads no more to him 
than are the rats that the terrier kills in the pit in New- York to the 
nglj owner of the pit ; if it be taught that God does such things as 
these, can you accept him, and say, " Thy will be done" ? Can you 
take the palpitating hearts of men and women, and look at them as 
they swarm in Africa and Asia, and have been swarming since time 
began — myriads; more than the drops that pour down over Niagara 
Falls, day and night through the year — can you take them, and think 
that God is trifling with them, and playing experiments with them, 
and then look up into the face of such a hideous Being, and say, 
"Thy will be done"? 

Oh I there must be more in God, or we can not worship him. Life 
Itself is bad enough ; it is dark enough ; the problems that we meet 
J^re inexplicable enough — those practical problems; those "whys" 
that come staggering down the dark ways of human experience. Why 
«nch tears ? Why such ignorance ? Why such lustful cruelties ? Why 
«ach misfortunes ? Why such hideous poverty ? Why such a creation 
gfwining and travailing in pain until now ? And all the alleviation 
that a man can get is this, that evil has a mission better than we think, 
2nd an outcome and ministration that shall in the end work out abet- 
^f condition — a salvation truly glorious. 

And if you add to the difficulty by taking these demoniac elements 
and putting them into God, enshrining them in the divine nature, 
and then demand, "This is God; now say, 'Thy will be done,' " I 
had rather die. I should die. I could not do it. I can say to love, 
"Wear the crown." I can say to wisdom, working out the counsels 
of love, " Reign." And I can say to power, whether it reverberates 
in the thunder, whether it rolls in war, whether it manifests itself 
on the scale of nations or in the minuteness of individual life, if it 
IB working according to the counsels of infinite wisdom and infinite 
love, " Reign — reiffn^ Four score years ? It is cheap for immortali- 
ty, to sulfer four score yeai"s, if it is needful in order that the human 
family may develop step by step the higher and nobler traits which 
belong to their nature. And though life be one vast, multiplex 
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pang, if men are to be bom into virtue, as they are bom into the 
world, by cries and tears^and I know that it is supervised by a Go^ 
who is working out of things final praise and glory and happiness, I car 
say, ^^ Reign on — reign onJ*^ But if the world is one vast Juggernaut, 
and God^s decrees are thundering on, and the vast wheels of nature and 
of life are rolling over myriads of men, and the pathway of decrees is 
blood, bloody blood, how can I worship ? How can I take the lessons 
that Christ taught me? How can I read such words as these: 
^^ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus : who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God : but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men : and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth" ? 

Do not be afraid to bow before Jesus. O that cross ! — ^blessed 
be God, it is the enfranchisement of theology. It stands up against 
heaven to say, ^^ God, with his infinite power, is not cruel. God is 
the sufferer, and not one that makes suffering." The divine nature is 
not one that oppresses races, as the cluster is pressed, that the wine 
may flow out into the vintner's cup. The testimony of Clirist's life, 
and the mission of Christ's death, and that everlasting love that 
streams from the cross of Christ is, " God so loved the world." 
Loved it ? No mother ever loved her child half so much. And yet, 
what mother is there that did not in her small, feeble way, symbo- 
lize the whole atonement of Christ ? What mother is there that did 
not bring forth her child with pangs, and strong crying, and 
tears? What mother is there that did not take the utter 
helplessness of the little babe for weeks and months, and give 
her life for it? How she gives up her sleep; how she gives up 
her heart's desires ; how she foregoes pleasure ; how she withdraws 
herself from society ; how she gives the whole royalty of her rich 
nature to that little child that can neither speak, nor think, nor 
know what helps it I And then through what sickness docs she 
watch I And with what labor and pain docs she develop the child I 
And how does she bring it finally, to intelligence and virtue and 
manhood, all the way through a living sacrifice of love for the child ! 

Is not the cradle a Gethseraane ? Is not the cradle a Calvary ? 
Not that it is equal to it ; not that it is the same in majesty and im- 
portance and sanctity ; but is there not hidden in, veiled under, these 
acts and fidelities of the household, a symbol of that everlasting 
truth which is vaster than nature can express or life can know — 
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Bamelj, duit Ood is not a tyrant, and does not drink blood, nor let 
Uie world drink it ; that God bates cruelty ; and that all the suffer- 
ing and sorrow which we see on earth is only on the way to a con- 
snfflmation of eyerlasting victory and gladness and joy ? 

I thank €tod for tlie testimony of the cross. It dispossesses the 
heathen notions. It takes out of the heavens the tyranny of a God 
whom I can not worship, and to whom I can not say, ^^ Thy will be 
iamf and it puts there a loving Christ, who will use pain and 
tears and blood, but will use them as medicines — will use them in 
government for restoration, for edacation, for elevation, for salvation. 
6170 me that God who is represented by the Lord Jesus Christ. I 
can bow down and worship him. 

ye that are so conscientious, and so tremulously afraid of idol- 
ttrj that you go groping in heathen antiquity, with a vague feel- 
ing unexpressed, for the Father, the great Almighty ; ye who long 
for that God, will you press away the brightest exemplification, the 
real and literal embodiment of this everlasting Father — Jesus Christ ? 
Praying for light, praying for knowledge, and having it brought to 
you in the person of Christ Jesus, who loves, and lives to love, and 
reigns, and reigns to love, and by love shall subdue all disobedience, 
^d cleanse all sin, and redeem the world to everlasting rapture and 
^ory through righteousness, will you not take that preiiminent repre- 
sentation of God — the best that can be given to the human under- 
standing and the human senses ; and will you not, with all that 
Are in heaven, and all that yet shall be upon earth, bow the knee, and 
Cfy> "Grown him, crown him Lord of all " ? 

1 have no such theological affinities as that I should seek to drive 
yoQ oat of one sect^ or into another. All my sympathies in my minis- 
trations are not with the schools and sects, but with the great human 
^*nuly. I belong to living men. I feel for living men. I see their* 
doubts and their difficulties. I see their sorrows and their pains. I 
have found my way out of them. I have found it at the touch of the 
&viour. I have worshiped Christ. I do worship him, I have no 
fear that there is any jealousy in heaven, and that the Father, the God 
of all, is angry because I worship Christ. I see many persons who are 
in bondage through fear of death. I see men that are bound, and that 
are staggering. Oh ! that I could show them God as he is represented 
in Christ Jesus — the self-sacrificing God ; the fatherly God ; the God 
who is represented as giving himself rather than let you destroy your- 
Belves ; as taking men's sins, and carrying them in his own experi- 
aice, rather than that men should suffer. That God who is represen- 
ted in Christ Jesus is the core of fear and doubt, and is the very an- 
chor of the soul in all its wanderings and driftings and storm-dri- 
vings. 
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And to yon I present this view of Jesns Christ, the loving God, the 
paternal €rod. Begin and say, ^Onr Father which art in heaven. 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come'* — stop I if you say the 
next sentence, it is all gone — ^you are his — ^**Thy i^-ill be done." 
What ! In you ? In your reason ? In your taste ? In your affeo- 
tions ? In God's providential counsels for you in the affairs of your 
family? Stand then, mother, over your little child that lies sick in 
the cradle, and say, if you can, ** Our Father which art in heaven" — 
then God is your Father, and he loves your child better than you do 
— " Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come" — now do you dare 
look down into the face of your little child and say, " Thy will be 
done," if it is the will of God to take the child ? 

Look upon your estate, that seems trembling, and about to totter 
and fall. Look upon your property that seems to take to itself wings 
and fly away. In my boyish days, in just such weather as this, in old 
l^thlchem, Connecticut, where I studied Latin by hunting pigeons, I 
have stood and seen among the young and tender leaves thousands, 
myriads of pigeons. The trees seemed laden with them. And I see 
in the city here, rich men, all of whose branches are loaded down 
with money. At the report of a gim, or the flight of a stone, or a lit- 
tle shout, the pigeons, with a rip and a roar, all rose, and the air was 
clamorous, as they flew every whither ; and in a minute the wood was 
still, with the exception, perhaps, of the bark of a squirrel. They had 
taken to themselves wings and flown away. And so the man that 
yesterday was branch-ful, to-day is branch-less. Every thing is strip- 
ped from him, and gone. And can you stand in your barrenness and 
say, "Tliy will be done"? 

Between two there has come the shadow and the darkness, and 
both hearts sorrow, and both yearn. Can you both say, in the sight 
of final, everlasting separation — in this world, everlasting — " Thy will 
be done"? 

Can you stand in the house of your pride, and say, '*Thy will be 
done " ? Is your God such a one that, for the sake of the sweetness 
in him, for the sake of the beauty in him, for the sake of the joy that 
you have in him, for the sake of his glorious excellence, you can say 
of your pride, " God's will be done therein " ? Can you say it of your 
vanity ? Can you hush every passion to sleep with the name of God ? 
C:in you rock your soul quiet with the name of God ? Or have you 
none ? Is your God like a barren field, or a field of stubble, or like 
straw with the grain threshed out of it ? The true God, the Christian's 
God, t!n» God that faith takes hold of, fills the heaven, fills the earth, 
fills time, fills providence, fills nature, fills his own soul, and is with 
him by day and by night, in his rising up and his sitting down ; and 
he can say, "Whom have I in heaven but thee? Tliere is none 
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upon earth that I desire beside thee. My flesh and mj heart fail: 
kit God is the strength of my heart, and my portion forever." Have 
joa any saoh God f Can you trust him ? Can you worship him ? 
Can you join with me, and look in the face of Jesns Christ to-day, and 
say, " Thy will be done " ? At that enchantment burdens roll off, cares 
fly away, darkness lifts, the earth is transformed, events have a new 
Mgnifcanoe, and those experiences that have seemed before to us to be 
•0 many persecutions, now begin to letter themselves and form sen- 
tences ; and every letter and every sentence begins to be a literature 
interpreting the goodness, the mercy, and glory of God to us. 

I beseech of you, turn not away from such a blessed God as that. 
Accept the privilege and bounty and unspeakable joy of saying, ^^ Thy 
will be done." 



•♦• 



PRAY£a BEFORE THE SERMON. 

Our fitthers' God, we bless thee for the knowledge, and for the comfort which 
▼e have had In the knowledge, of thee ; for all the instructions of our childhood ; 
fi>r the hopes which have clustered round about thy name ; for the sacred inspira- 
tions which have given eameetness and purpose to our lives ; for that secret 
■*Kngth by which we have borne burdens and trials. We thank thee for the en- 
larging bounds of truth. No longer do we think ourselves creatures of this world 
*loQe, which is but a neet. Here we learn to fly, and fiy away from the world 
^bere we were bom. Here we are, that we may be trained. But then our life is 
^ be hid in the Invisible ; and there these rude powers are to have their full 
*^pe. We are learning here to love ; and there we shall have the society of 
*bo8e that are worthy of love. Here we are trying our paces. Here we are 
Pi^dng each faculty and disposition. There, where thou art, like children 
^""^ home from school, we shall have the liberty and blessedness of the joy and 
Intelligence of the Father's house. 

We thank thee for these truths, and we thank thee that they grow clearer to 
^> and imspeakably more precious, as time passes on, as the world is growing 
<^ to so many of us. As we behold the far horizon drawing near, and the sun 
pliioging to set, we rejoice that there lies beyond the sun a dime whose light is 
Ood—that has no days, no revolutions of years and seasons, no winter, and no 
Vint — ^lilgh, cloudless, blessed, and eternal. Its foundations are sure. Into it 
diall enter nothing that defiles. From it shall be purged out and away all that 
k uncleanly. Thou thyself art there. There art thou, bringing from every- 
where sons and daughters. We rejoice that into that blessed abode, how long 
soever thdr pilgrimage, so many weary thousands shall enter, as countless num. 
ben have entered. We rejoice to-day to think of all our own that have gone 
ibrth from us, and are there. As birds flying from the inclement winter to the 
land of the South, our children have gone, that sung in the boughs with us, and 
BOW sing no more. And yet are not they with thee in the summer land, where 
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thon dost bring so many that seemed too good for this world — ^too good for o«tr 
care and keeping? And there are many garnered who tanght ns, and led ns by 
the hand. Tliey are at rest from the care, from the battle, from the storm, from 
the temptation, from the weight of years. The burdens are taken from them, 
and they are with thee, safely housed in heaven. And there are companions 
that walked with us, and held sweet counsel with us, and have performed with 
us the thousand commingled labors of thought, and love, and assiduity, the vari- 
ous duties of life, separated only in form from us, still ours more than ever, but 
at rest in the unwearied land, where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest, and pain, and sorrow, and tears, and crying, are gone forever. 

O Lord, our God I wo draw near to the border of that land — the spring-land — 
this morning, to quicken our hope and our faith. Is it there 7 Is it waiting ? 
Are we known there? Is our name called? Dost thou, O Lord Jesus Clirist! 
long for us ? Art thou as we are when our children are away ? Dost thou pre- 
jmre a place ? Art thou gone before only because that is home, that where thou 
art we may by and by be also ? Give us this faith, and there can be no more 
darkness, and no more trouble. Let us be so joined to thee that we shall feel 
that thou canst not bear separation ; that it is not our helplessness that is hanging 
on thy breast alone, but that it is the want of tliine heart that craves us ; and 
that love in thee is like love in us on earth, and craves its Gloved evermore. 
Oh ! give to us this faith of thyself, and then what can harm us ? With thy love 
how can we be poor? With the divine love how can we ever be solitary ? How 
can we be bereaved ? It is compensation for all inequality. It is the substitute 
of all earthly joy. It is the blessedness of every estate or experience. Como joy 
or come sorrow, come light or come darkness, give thine own self to us,with the sweet 
ministration of thy love, and we are able to bear all things. But without thee 
we can do nothing. Then there is solitariness, indeed, of heart. Woe to those 
that are in great sorrow, and have no God, no sanctuary of love, none that can 
take them up higher than their own fretting thoughts, and hush them to rc^st as 
a mother her babe u]x)n her breast. Woe be to those that are without (iod, and 
without hope in tliis world ! 

Draw near, we beseech of thee, thou most merciful One, this morning, and 
grant to all in thy presence a deep sense of their need, and of the pleni- 
tude of blessing which they have in thee, if they would but accept thee. Reveal 
thyself to them as their best Friend— their Father, and their Almighty Lover. 
May none be afraid. May none seek to hide themselves. May every one have 
grace to approach the throne of grace, to obtain mercy and help in time of need, 
Forgive every one his sins. Cast light upon the way which each one has to 
walk. May every one hear the voice of God from day to day, saying to liim, 
" This is the way ; walk ye in it." 

We beseech of thee, O Lord our God ! that thou wilt prepare each and every 
one in thy presence, for the events of thy govurnment in providence. Grant that 
we may be able to say, in all circumstances, " Thy will, I^)rd, be done." May we 
seek more and more to conform all our thoughts, and feelings, and plans to thy 
divine and beneficent will. 

Grant, we pray thee, that those who are in affliction may be greatly sustained 
and comforted. In the hour of their darkness may they accept the an^el of the 
Lord. May he be by them to lift upOn them, periwtually, the light of thy counte- 
nance. And wo pray that in surprise, and dismay, and overwht'lniing confusion, 
and anguish of spirit, thy still small voice may be heard, consoling and comfor- 
ting. And grant, we beseech of thee, as we behold others that are cast, ub with 
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rode iIiockB Into adTeisity, that we may ask whether we, too, are prepared to fol- 
low tlie Lord throagli tribnlation and throuj^h Borrow. May we gird np our 
king. May we be prepared for whatever event thy providence has for us. May 
weied[ tofdlfill thy will, not trying to find all oar happiness here, and to ^ct 
oar portion in this world. Evermore may we look away to the other land, to the 
better dime, to the Father's hoose above. Tliere our portion is, and there may 
veliaTe £dth to believe that it is, and live as strangers and pilgrims, seeking an- 
oUier tod a better country. 

Bless, we beseech of thee, all for whom we should pray. Remember the poor, 
the outcast, the ignorant, the vicious and the criminal. We beseech of thee that 
tlum wilt reform all those that are given over to wickedness. Hfuse up friends 
for tlie friendless. Grant that the poor and needy may have benefactors that shall 
leektliem out. And we beseech of thee that thou wilt teach every one of us to 
oteem every man our brother, and to make the welfare of others also a part of 
ear own welfare. 

We pray that thou wilt bless thy churches everywhere. May all that preach 
the Gospel, however divided among themselves, still have power given them from 
on hi^ to preach Christ, the sinner's hope and the Christian's comfort. We pray 
that thj churches may be more and more drawn together by the things in which 
thej agree, and less and less repel\jBd by malign passions. Less and less may 
pride and selfishness teach men how to use differences as swords and spears' o^ 
^wr. And we pray that thou wilt join thy people in common labors of philan- 
thiopjr, and in the common work of education. Everywhere may men begin to 
M^ eje to eye, and no longer be divided by those hateful contentions that have 
fiDed the world with confuuon and bitterness. Unite thy people everywhere, and 
poor abroad throughout the land the light of intelligence and true virtue and 
putj. May the nations of the earth see thy light dawning in the east for them. 
^7 til those that are struggling !pr their rights of manhood be by thy good 
Providence made victorious. We beseech of thee that the time may come when no 
Dsa ihall be strong enough to oppress them. And we pray that the liberties of 
the people may be known to be hid in their intelligence and their true virtue. 

Ut thy kingdom come everywhere. Let thy will be done on earth as it is 
^ heaven. And to thy name shall be the praise. Father, Son and Spirit, ever- 
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PEAYER AFTER THE SERMOK. 

THOU God of time and of eternity ! how infinitely safe are we who put our 
tr^ in thee. We scarcely care to look forward, or to know what is before us, we 
VB 80 confident that thou art infinitely good and loving and merciful. All that 
we have in us of goodness ; all the shrinking away from cruelty ; all the hatred 
of impurity; all the indignation that we have at injustice; all the abhorrence 
with which we look upon the animal developments of life — all these are but inter- 
Pfeting to us thy greater nature. We feel them a little, though as the ocean rolls, 
deeper, broader, illimitable, infinite. O thou boundless Goodness ! O thou infinite 
Orue I O thou Sweetness and Tenderness past human language or thought I why 
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should the heart go vagrant, wandering, orphaned and forlorn, when thou art 
near to it to teach the sorrowful to contort their sorrows in the bosom of God, 
to teach the nnhappy to look np and say Father, And, through that blessed 
word, flying from their lips as from an angel's, bring them into the obedience, 
the faith, the love, and the trust of that Father who will not leave them nor for- 
sake them all the days of their life. And finally bring us all where clouds, 
and doubts, and darkness, and fear, and temptation, and sin, and angmsh there- 
for, are passed away as a dream, into that bright land of purity and joy, where we 
will praise thee forever and forever. Amen, 



THE GRACIOUSNESS OF CHRIST. 
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"Fob which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren." — Heb. ii. 11. 

• ^ • 

Ix the verses immediately preceding, the writer had set forth the 

incarnation, humiliation, suffering, and death of Christ Jesas, as an 

indiflpcnsable condition of the great work of lifting the race of man 

into the divine nature. Then he identifies and unites the two parties. 

**We see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels for 

the Buffering of death, crowned with glory and honor ; that he by the 

grace of God should taste death for every man. For it became him 

for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing 

*nany aons unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 

tbrongh sufferings. For both he that sanctificth and they who are 

B&nctified are all of one : for which cause he is not ashamed to caU 

^^ brethren.*' 

Those for whom Christ suffered, for whom he became perfect 
^ugh suffering — that is, perfect as a Saviour (for as a God he 
needed no perfection) — are lifted into his household, and are become 
one with him. This idea runs through the whole New Testament, 
^i with an empliasis which our thoughts and reflections, much as 
^ey may hover about it, and apprehend it, do not recognize with 
^ny adequate fullness. 

Men are adopted, we are told. They are of God's household, 
And that meant more in those days than it now means, by a difference 
0^ social arrangements in life. They are sons; they are heirs; they are 
Christ's brethren ; they are united to him as the branch to the vifie — 
•nd so on, through every figure by which unity and identity can 
be expressed, and drawn from men's civic relations, from their social 
iielations, and from nature itself in its exterior developments. 

The personal relations of God to the human race have given to hu- 
man life a dignity and a value, and to human experience a moral worth, 
before unknown. All the feeble struggles and aspirations, the tempta- 
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tions and the trials of the race, their sorrows and sufferings, that won- 
derful and immeasurable scene of pain and anguish which has wrapped 
the globe, in its long history, as with a mysterious cloud, become now 
intelligible, and have a moral meaning. The whole creation has not 
groaned and travailed in pain for nothing. There have been labor- 
pains and throes of spiritual birth. And when Christ, as the very expe- 
rienoe of sorrow and suffering, identified himself with tlie human race, 
in suffering with them and for them he gave to the work of sorrow 
and of suffering a moral meaning that it could not have had but for 
this divine identification. 

The mere human impulse could have found special and local rea- 
sons for doubting whether God could be proud of his disciples. 
There was much in the early condition of the first Christians which 
might lead them to wonder at such a declaration as we have read this 
morning. It might have led to the feeling that there was the best 
reason why Christ should be ashamed of his own — ^ashamed in such a 
sense as to be unwilling, at least, to have it known that they belonged 
to hinL For their nationality was an odious and unpopular one. The 
Jews were the hated of all the earth. With singular capacity and 
power, this race has surpassed all others in the art of being well hated. 
And they have not got over it, nor forgotten the lore of it. And it 
was so in the beginning of the Christian church. And that the first 
disciples should have been called from among the Jews is not strange, 
if you consider the moral training which it seems to have been the 
mission of that race of people to establish. But if you look at the un- 
popularity of the Jews, not another nation could have been selected 
on the globe apparently less likely to have been favored. And of 
these odious and unpopular Jews the primitive disciples were from 
among the poorest They were despised by their own rulers, and 
were cast out by their own fellow-citizens. Alike by the Jew and by 
the Gentile they were held to be despicable. And it meant much, to 
say to such Christians, to disciples who had adopted a superstition, as 
the Gentile thought, who had apostatized, as the Jews thought, who 
were the offscouring of the ofl&couring, who were the most detested 
of the nation — it meant much to say to them that Christ was not 
ashamed to call them brethren. It meant more than it can well mean 
again. It had a local and special significance. There were reasons, 
however, why, from the human side, one might have expected that 
the divine Being would be ashamed of men — that is, as of creatures 
to be made companionable. For yoa will take notice that this is not 
simply the expression of a feeling. He is not only not ashamed of them ; 
but he is not ashamed of them as brethren. That is the declaration. 
Ho is not ashamed to make them of his own name, and household, 
and lineage, and to be identified with them. He is not ashamed of 
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Am, There are many persons that we are not ashamed of as ac- 
quaintances ; but we should not wish to go farther than that. There 
are many that we should not be ashamed 6f as ser\'ants and laborers 
for tu, and with us ; but we should not choose to go further thau 
that The declaratioki here, however, is, that Christ was not ashamed 
to call them hrethren. And to call them brethren was to unite them 
to himflelf in the most intimate relationship. 

Xow, the absolute inferiority of the human soul and mind to the 
divine would lead one, in his meditations, to suppose that God could 
not well other than be ashamed. Adult companionship does not de- 
mand equality. It demands, however, some moral proportion. The 
dirme nature is illustrated here in this — that the feeling of God toward 
men, in their inferiority, is apparently feeling without regard to the 
coming character. God sustains toward the whole human race, we 
may believe, just the feeling which a true parent sustains toward a new- 
horn child, while it is as yet neither good nor bad, but is certainly 
feeble, weak, infinitely out of proportion to the parent. That child is 
loved for no reason that you can seo in the child, but for the simple 
Treason that the soul has been so made that it does love infancy ; and 
this shadows out the moral truth that the divine nature is such that 
from its inherent character — ^if I might so say, from its organic neces- 
•fty— it loves beings infinitely lower upon the scale than itself. The 
feeble, the ignorant, the low — Grod loves them, and has infinite com- 
passion for them, and is not ashamed of thcnu 

Bat quite beyond and different from this, are presumptive reasons 
why Grod should be ashamed — ^namely, in moral delinquency. When 
man's nature begins to unfold into character, it does not unfold sym- 
metrically; it does not unfold beautifully. Not moral inferiority 
alone, is there ; but the obliquities of man's moral nature come with 
his unfolding. That which a man proposes to himself as law, that 
which he assumes as his ideal, is perpetually rebuking him, and sitting 
in judgment upon him. A man who lives for any purpose outside of 
his own passions, for any higher purpose, must needs, in comparing 
himself with his own ideal from day to day, have times of humiliation 
of spirit And if, instead of his own imjwrfcct rule of life, he 
takes the law of God, the law of purity, of tnith, of holy love, and 
measures himself by that law, which grows with his own growth, 
how docs he condemn himself as impure, as selfish, as ignoble, as low- 
minded, as far below the proper associations that belong to him by 
his heritage. 

It is this that awakens in every one of us, as a part of our Chris- 
tian experience, a latent feeling that God, though for Christ's sake lie 
may tolerate us, is, after all, obliged to do it with some shame as well 
SB displeasure. 
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This comes home even after we have learned that God is graciooa. 
I take it that there is no Christian who has not such fluctuations of 
experience as lead him at tiilies almost to be unwilling to lift up his face 
before Christ We go to Christ, sometimes, with the same shamef aced- 
ness with which we as children went to our parents, when we were 
conscious that our conduct was such as made them ashamed of ua At 
such times the child can not look the parent in the face, and turns its 
eyes away, and is scarlet with blushes. The child, when it knows it 
has done unworthily, when it knows it has done dishonorable things, 
imputes to the parent a sense of shame in its behalf. And every 
Christian has times of despondency, not only, but of sober and just 
conviction that he has humbled himself — not in the noble sense of 
humility; that he has dishonored himself^ and that he has brought 
scandal or dishonor upon the name of his Master. And in these hours 
one goes to Christ with the feeling that he must be ashamed too. Or 
rather, we are apt to stand aloof^ and wait till the poignancy of the 
feeling has passed away. And we are ashamed to pray, and afraid to 
commune. As long as the spirit of a man accuses itself only of generic 
transgression, so long he can in some way And alleviation. But it is 
when we have been overrun, and thrown into the gulf of iniquitous 
pride, it is when by vanity we have been snared, it is when by the feelr 
ings we have been led on from wickedness to wickedness, it is when 
we have been in thd exercise of the malign passions, it is when the 
experience is fresh, it is when conviction comes as by a divine revela- 
tion, and we are pierced with thoughts of our own guiltiness before 
Gk)d, that we can scarcely lift up our head before God, and are over- 
whelmed with the thought that Christ must needs be ashamed of us. 
And yet, it is of just such that Christ says he is not ashamed. Ho is 
not ashamed to call them brethren^ as we shall see. 

The shame spoken of is not simply a general feeling. It is to be 
interpreted by its relation to the idea of personal commimion. Christ 
is not ashamed to call men even bretJ^en^ Conceive of the most ad- 
vanced and noble Christians that ever have lived in this world — of 
IVIartjm and Brainerd, as missionary martyrs ; of Fenelon and Pascal, 
as contemplative Christians ; and many other names that will be sug- 
gested to you severally ; and compare these, not with their own kind, 
not with inferior natures, not with the average of the vulgar race, but 
with the character and condition of the just made jwrfect Com- 
pare the most peerless saint that walks among men with your ideal of 
the just and the perfect before Grod. You vnW perceive that while yet 
on earth, while subject to weakness and temptation, while under the in- 
fluence of custom and habit, the very highest and best inii!:ht well be 
looked upon, by Him who is crowned with glory and honor, with 
compassion, "Hardly," one would say, "would G od b e willing to 
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ideodfy himself with any human being — ^with even the highest and 
best" Yet so it is. He is not ashamed to call them brethren. That 
ire should not be ashamed to call them brethren ; that we should 
aspire to do it ; that, conscious of their superiority to us, we should 
take it to be an honor for them to associate with us ; that we should 
f^ard it as a condescension for these eminent Christians to look upon 
US compassionately — that is not surprising ; but that out of heaven, 
out of the society of the blessed, Christ should look down upon the 
best even that are in the midst of the toil and trouble of this world, 
and call them brethren, does excite some surprise. 

If you consider, now, how far below these, ordinary Christians live ; 
W little there is that enters into the Christian experience ; how little ex- 
altation there is in the greatest number of men's hours ; how little in com- 
mon piety there is of heroism ; how intermittent the best are ; how many 
slomberous hours they have; how-many stupid hours; what vast power 
there yet is in the inferior passions ; how the divine life is, as it were, but 
in the germ ; how the animal life is in its very strength ; if you reflect 
how far from that ideal which Christ set before us the ordinary, average 
Christian experience is, and how far it is below tiie eminent Christian 
experience to which we have alluded, men might well express surprise 
that Christ should be willing to call such Christians brethren. And 
y«t he points to those that stand in the ordinary lot of life, the ordi- 
nary Christian experience, and says, " I am not ashamed to call them 
brethren.'' The Christian that is tempted, and easily temptable ; the 
Christian that forgets ; the Christian that is cowardly, and does not 
dare to do his duty ; the Christian that intermits duty, or mixes his 
experience with a perpetual right meaning and a perpetual falling 
below his intent ; the Christian that mars his own peace ; the Chris- 
tian into whose soul sally those passions and lusts that disturb, stir 
np, soil his mind — even for him Christ has more than compassion. 
He says of such, ^^ I am not ashamed to call them brethren. I am 
not ashamed to identify myself with them. They may tke may name 
as if it were their own ; and their names are written on the palms 
of my hands. I am not ashamed to call the poor, the feeble, the 
staggering Christians, brethren." 

Far below this level there is a throng who can scarcely be thought- 
to have even a beginning ; and yet, there is a single spark. There are 
occasional impulses as if their souls would turn toward God. It is a. 
wish, rather than a desire; a desire, rather than a will or choice.. 
There are hours and moods in which these low-living Christians per- 
ceive divine truth ; but they are far away. Their summer is very 
short, and their winter is very long. And we might say of such, 
^Surely, it can not be true that wo can apply this declaration of 
the Master to them, and say, ^ Christ is not ashamed to call them. 
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brethren.' ^ Fall of incoiuutenoy are they ; full of folly to-day and 
sorrow to morrow — sorrow that does not save them. Joys and follies 
mix, plunging them headlong into worldliness of spirit, followed by 
that impotent repentance that is sequent upon it. Bold are they for 
the world, but timid for righteousness ; unable to leave the world, and 
unwilling to leave Christ ; in a strait ; suffering ; rent ; pulled now 
one way, and now another ; and hardly daring to say to their fellow- 
men, ^I am a Christian;" almost ashamed of their own name because 
their inconsistency is so great Ah I can it be that Christ is not 
ashamed to call them brethren ? lie is not. He has been made in 
the likeness of men, and has entered into the full temptation of men, 
that he might know to the uttermost, and to the very bottom, what 
man suffers. And while he knows the wickedness of such infirmity, 
of such an imperfect Christian life, he also knows how to have com- 
passion upon it ; and he knows how to save those that put their trust 
in him to the uUermotit — ^not uttermost horizontally, but uttermost 
vertically. The lowest, poorest, meanest of Christian attainments find 
in Christ Jesus a spirit that is not ashamed. 

We do not suppose the teacher is ashamed of that promising 
pupil, that premium pupil, who is to take off the honors. We can 
easily conceive that the teacher is not ashamed of the intermediate 
scholars. But there are some dullards at the bottom that themselves 
feel ashamed Yet every great-hearted teacher, who once has under- 
taken to care for his school, takes in the bottom of the class as really as 
the top. If a teacher be of a large nature, he hovers with more compas- 
sion over the dull and furthest behind, than over the bright, that 
make the easiest leaps, and reach the highest. For although the 
upper end of the class is the most promising, the other is the most 
needy. And it is the nature of love to take care of those that most 
need care. It is the crippled child that is the idol of the mother. It 
is the one that she has worked the most for. It is the one that lias 
wrung the most tears out of her eyes. It is the one that she has had 
to bear the most with. It is the one with whom her own nature is 
.most identified. It is not the one that is the most royally endowed. 
And when you address yourself to the work of sympathy for the pur- 
pose of doing good to a soul, then the need of that soul becomes the 
Jirgument and the measure of your own compassion ; and you asso- 
ciate yourself, you identify yourself, ultimately, with those that are 
the most needy. Who could not^ what cl/lld could not take a piece of 
fioft pine, whose grain all runs one way, and easily whittle it ? But 
to take a piece of lignum vitsB, that is almost like metal for hardness, 
and whose fibres nm in every direction, and undertake to whittle 
•that, is a different matter. The credit goes with the difficulty. Tho 
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intense interest goes with the necessity that there has been for forth- 
putting, and skill, and patience, and power. 

I can conceive, if I look at the measure of the law of Grod, that 

there are reasons why Gk)d should say to the saints that are emerging 

into heaven, ^ I charge even you with folly, and I am ashamed even 

of yon." But, after all, when I consider that those that are bom out 

ef earth into heaven have been bom of the heart-love of the Saviour, 

Mid that he looks upon them with the parental instinct, and not with 

ft judicial, and that he deals with them by paternal relations, and not 

hy magisterial; when I see what that parental instinct does to many 

nien, and how it works-^hen I think I can perceive how, from the very 

top to the very bottom, Christ can say that he is not ashamed to call 

men brethren, for whom he has suffered, and for whom he is giving 

himself continually. He bears our sins and carries our sorrows, it is 

said. In other words, the whole problem of unfolding holiness out of 

the disciplines of this world, out of the stmggles and sorrows of this 

fiinfal, mortal state, seems glorious to God. 

We think of men simply as criminals. As an officer, newly ap- 
pointed, chases down a thief or a burglar whom he has known nothing 
of before, with whose crimes or career he is ignorant, so we are ac- 
customed to suppose God deals with men, looking upon them as crimi- 
nals. But when you reflect that God made this earth on purpose ; 
that he peopled it on purpose ; that the very limitations of faculty and 
the necessities of life are part and parcel of the original, organic crea- 
tion; that God takes the world in its successive generations, in its 
struggles, in its developing experiences, and concerns himself with 
tlie problem of how, having peopled the earth, to bring men up 
through successive generations, until they are fit to be saints in glory, 
then you can enter into a conception of the word of Grod which declares 
that Christ is not ashamed of this work, nor of those who are in the 
necessity of this work. The world is to him an educating institution. 
Banish from your minds an oriental monarchy. Banish the con- 
ception of such glory as lies in external appearances and external 
adjuvants. Consider what it is for God to be glorious. It is the 
glory of pity unfathomable. He considers glory to lie in long-suffer- 
ing love. It is not that he shoots the light of his countenance far as 
the sun shoots its beams, that makes God proud. It is because he 
knows how to work for men that are ungrateful, that his heart swells 
with consciousness of its power. It is not because he is able, as it 
were by his hands, to span easily the orbs that fill inmiensity. It is 
the glory of magnanimity ; it is the glory of waiting upon imperfection 
and weakness ; it is the glory of pardoning and healing, and pardon- 
ingagain and healing again, and still continuing to pardon and heal 
to the uttermost and to the end — ^it is this that makes divine glory. 
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It is the power of Gtod's heart to be magnanimoos that makes him 
think well of himself. There lies his glory. 

Look, then, upon the work to be done in this world. We can nn, 
derstand, if we consider it in its entirety, that this world is a school • 
that it is a healing hospital ; that it is a training ground ; that the divine 
problem is, how to take the germ of life, life in that stage in which it 
is farthest removed from spirituality, and bring it steadily up through 
all its transmutations, from age to age, until it becomes divine ; and 
to do it through suffering, through long-suffering, and through pa- 
tience; to do it by inspiration; to do it by pain and by joy, by sor- 
row and by gladness, by all means. So to teach the human soul, and 
lift upon it the light of divine glory, that it shall become like Grod — 
that is the work to be done in this world. 

Christ is not ashamed of this work. He is not ashamed of it in 
any of its stages or steps, nor in any point or period of its devclop- 
mentb 

If any marvel, and say, ^ How can purity be pleased with im- 
purity? How can God be pleased with that which he must needs 
look upon if he becomes companionable with the human soul ?" you 
know, and I know how he can. You know, and I know that we love, 
and love dearly, those that not only arc full of faults, but that arc 
rude and impure. Woe be to children if it were not possible to love 
things that are inferior, and poor, and bad ! But every mother's heart, 
every father's heart, has learned the divine lesson — has learned this 
law by which to interpret the divine nature itself, in this — that we 
learn to love children, not so much for what they arc, as for what 
they are to be. Over and above that mere blind impulse by which 
we love infants — the mere love of offspring — is companionable love. 
Every man is conscious in regard to his children, and, I trust, also in 
a large sphere, in regard to many of his friends, that the love he 
bears to them is not love of their faults, but love in spite of their 
faults. For fault is only another name for faculties imperfectly, 
blindly, rudely, stupidly exercised. Over-action or under-action, os- 
cillation, fluctuation, want of proportion, want of training in every 
part — ^this it is that goes to make up what is called faulty or sin. And 
we are conscious that we love men, not altogether for what they are 
now, but for what they promise — for the hope that we have of their 
manhood. We see through fault the coming virtue. We sec through 
blemish the dawning beauty. Now, in the orchard and in the gardens, 
lying far northward, the russet cloak of winter is beginning to unbuckle, 
and let out the blossoming buds ; and all the trees stand, not yet 
beautiful, but with a faint color prophesying the coming of beauty, on 
the tip of petal and leaf. We, looking upon them, see nothing but 
the roBset brown ; and yet we rejoice in the coming blossoms by an- 
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tidpation. And so it is in every household of virtuous and intelligent 
parentage. So is it, also, in God's greater household. Men are looked 
npon in all their rudeness, in all their imperfections ; but these are the 
nascent states, the struggling states, the states that are working to- 
ward something higher. And there is manhood beyond. There is 
something yet for which the soul is reaching and striving. And 
these very battles and defeats which it has here are all of them on the 
way to something higher and better. Men see it in a small way in 
their own households : God in a larger way in the whole race. 

All the suffering has not been for nothing. All the conflicts and 
disorders have not been for nothing. They have been the creation 
groaning and travailing in pain until now ; but on the way to a glo- 
rious experience. "The creature was made subject to vanity, not 
willingly." We were not asked if we wanted to come into such a 
Btate as this. We were to be uAder the companionship, the inspira- 
tion, the moulding power, of God ; and he is at work in nations ; and 
through ages he has been working ; and, looking upon his great work, 
^^ is not ashamed of it. He is not ashamed of his scholars — ^neither 
of those in the lowest, the intermediate, or the highest form. They 
*re all his. He is not ashamed to call them brethren. And partly he 
is in communion with them. Not because there is not much that is 
repulsive to a pure and high nature ; but for his own reasons, which 
he gives here : 

"As Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it; that 
he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word, that he might present it to himself a glorious church, not hav- 
ing spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but that it 'should be holy, 
and without blemish.** 

Here the apostle recognizes distinctly that when Christ gives 
himself to the church, it is not a church perfected, or orbed into 
beauty and glory. He gives himself for it, and gives himself for it 
that he may, by his own power, bring it into that state, and present 
it finally to the throne of God without wrinkle, spot, or blemish. It is 
the final result. It is coupling the end with the beginning that makes 
it possible that Christ should i Antif y himself with struggling human- 
ity in this world. And so he says, " I am not ashamed to call you 
poorest ones brethren.** 

Without further unfolding this great, this wonderful truth, which 
will bear exploration in every direction, and with growing sympathy 
and growing wonder, I ask whether any one need fear to begin a new 
Christian life with such a Saviour. 

If I dwell in Greenland, and a man says to me in November, " Turn 
the soil and plant your seeds,** I say, " What ! in November ? and in 
Greenland? What garden can I hope for under tlie frigid latitudes of 
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the extreme north? Why should I throw away my labor for the frost 
to devour it f" But if I am living under the equator ; if I dwell upon 
the Magdalena river, right under the equator, what season is there 
why I may not be exhorted to make my garden and plant my 
seeds? The benign sun never leaves me. All the time, day and 
night, through every week of the whole year, it is summer there. And 
I need never fear there to plant my seed, and rear fruit and flower. 

I can conceive tliat a man might be placed under such circumstances 
that the attempt to be good would be so discouraging, the difticulties 
BO great, help so remote, the prospects of success so extremely du- 
bious, that he would fall back appalled, and say, '^ I will not attempt 
it.** But now, since all power is given unto Chnst, since ho stands as 
the eqiuitorial sun, above all his struggling people, saying to each and 
all of them, ^ I am not ashamed to be called your brethren ; I identify 
myself with you;. I know your tears and your temptations; I know 
your sins and your sufferings ; I have been like you ; I have been 
in circumstances such as you are in; I have wrestled against 
just such difficulties as you have to contend with ; and I have not 
forgotten it ; and I have gone up on high that I might with more 
power and breadth of influence succor all those that need succoring ; 
and I am still your brother, and am not ashamed of you : I am not 
ashamed of you whom drink tempts, if you manfully wage the con- 
flict ; I am not ashamed of you whom lust blears, if the purpose is still 
strong and firm in you to overcome, by the power of God, the evil incli- 
nation ; I am not ashamed of you whom avarice blasts and inists, if 
there is set up against it the standard of the Lord, and you are de- 
termined, whatever may be the circumstances, to overcome that power 
which threatens to destroy the purity of your soul ; I am not ashamed 
of the dullest, nor the poorest-, nor the least influential " — now, is there 
any one that may not begin a Christian life,? If such is our God, 
who may not be encouraged to go forward in the way of truth and 
holiness ? If, when liis prayers go up, they go into the hands of such 
a One ; if all the invitations to a Christian life are those that come 
from a Brother's lips — from the lips of One who is not ashamed of our 
poorness, our vileness, our dullness, or*our remissness — then any man 
can be a Christian. Not that every man has omnipotent power in 
himself ; for " without me," Christ says, " you can do nothing." As 
the branch that is broken from the ^ine withereth, and can not boar 
fruit, so Christ says, " Except ye abide in me, the divine life can not 
be nourished and fed in you." But ho also says, " With me ye can 
do all things." And to every one that lias sought by morality, that 
has sought by resolutions, that has sought by his own strength alone, 
to live a true, noble spiritual life, I ]>ropos(i Jesus, the Saviour, who 
took upon himself the form of a man, humbled himself, and became 
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obedient unto death, eyen the death of the cross ; who has been temptr 
ed in all points like as you are, yet without sin ; who is not separated 
from you because he is invisible ; and who has gone on high that he 
may have more power in your behalf — ^uot that he may forget 
yoa. I present the name of the Lord Jesus Christ to you, and say, If 
he is not ashamed to call you brethren, are you ashamed to call him 
brother? Are you ashamed of such a Saviour as that, who is not 
ubamedofyou? 

There is every encouragement for a man to begin a Christian life, 
however old he is, or however young ; however much he may be bound 
by habits, or however free he may be from contaminating habits. 
There is a way open in which every man may walk, if he take the 
proffered help of the Son of God. 

Need any one be discouraged who has begun to live a Christian life, 
because so often he has failed and fallen into backsliding ? Is a true 
papil discouraged because so many of his lessons are imperfect, because 
he has had forced holidays which have broken up the impetus of study, 
if still the purpose to be a student remains with him ? Whatever may 
have been the arguments of the past, let them be forgotten. Try 
again. There are thousands of Christians who too soon grow dis- 
couraged, saying, *^I have proved that I was mistaken. I have 
proved that the root of the matter was not in ma There is no use ; 
I have tried and failed." There is all the use in the world. No man 
ever fails until death settles the great conflict. Because you have 
begun and lagged, because yon have begun and stumbled, because 
you have begun and gone back a little way, do not give up the whole 
contest. 

There is encouragement, since we have One that is not ashamed of 
us, in spite of our defections and inferiorities. Why should we not, there- 
fore, gird up our loins, and take a fresh hold, with new consecration, on 
the Christian life ? Will not every day's experience give reason and 
argument for gratitude to such a Lord as this ? Is there not in every 
Christian man's life and experience reason for blessing, for thanks, 
for gratitude, that may not admit of expression, to him that has re- 
vealed his Son Jesus Christ, the Helpful, the Loving, the Patient, the 
Gentle ? 

I think I have learned more of the nature of my Master from ' 
my bad than from my good. We learn both ways. But it is the 
sense of God's graciou^nesa that impresses ma When I am penetrated 
with a conviction of my own unworthiness ; when my sins look like 
mountains to me ; when 'my heart sinks within me ; and there comes 
over the mountain, dawning bright as the morning star, the thought 
of Christ's full mercy and endless patience ; when I have a sense of 
the great goodness of God, as it is revealed in urgent contrast with 
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my own Benae of inferiority — then it is that my conception of God is 
more glorioos to me than any other experience. Out of all my defi- 
(dencies, oat of my ten thousand blemishes, there rises up the view 
of a gentle God. 

Do you never think what a trouble your temper was to your moth- 
er ? Do you never think, now that she is gone, what a w^ay ward child 
you were ? Do you never think how beautiful slie seems to you in 
the retrospect, as she used to stand so quiet, so loving, waiting for you 
to come round to your better demeanor ? And when you think back, 
of your mother, do not you find that those points where you were 
the most difficult to get along with are the points in which you see 
that her character was sweetest, most radiant, most beauteous ? From 
the sinfulness of my nature I think I get the noblest views of God, his 
patience, his forgiving love, his kindness, his generosity, and that 
great-hear tedness by which, looking upon my transgression, he says 
to me, " Be not discouraged ; try again ; I am not ashamed to call you 
brother.^ And so he reaches down the hand of \m heart to my sinful 
heart, and not only grants me forgiveness, but fills mo with zeal and 
holy purpose. And God grant that this view may be stronger and 
stronger till I go home, to return love for love ; till I stand in Zion 
and see God. Then temptation shall die forever from the light of 
his countenance. Then, when once I am there, there shall be no more 
selfishness, no more temptation, and no more fear, but perfect love 
which casts out these things. 

Yon, my dear Christian friends,* who have just united yourselves 
with God's people — in the morning of your life most of you — have en- 
tered a service the most blessed that can happen to the human heart 
in this world. Do not be discouraged because you find difticuliies 
You are not saints. I have not encouraged you to jinn tliis church 
because I thought you were saints. I have not looked for eminence 
of experience, but for beginnings of experience. I have looked for 
sproutings — not for blossoms or fruit. You have entered upon a ser- 
vice in which your Master is gentler than your parents could be — a 
benignant Saviour, a magnanimous Saviour, an ever-present Saviour, 
who is not ashamed of you, and will not be, whatever you do, or 
wherever you go. But oh! if anywhere the snare entangles your 
feet; if the net is thrown over you ; if you do wrong, and fall utter- 
ly prostrate, remember, in your deepest penitence and anguish of sor- 
row, to hear the voice saying still, *' My child, I am not asljanied of 
you." If you can not look in the face of man, look up into the face of 
God. There is more mercy there than there is in all the world beside. 

Never forget that you are the children of divine love. It is love 

* Of thoK to whom Uiene remarks were addrcdscd, thirteen were received into the church bj 
letter, ^cd fl^ty-two on profbulon of their fklth. 
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that bore you. It \% love that has bronght jon to these moods of peni- 
t^oe, and these drawings toward a better life. It is love that will 
take ears of yon. It is love better than the father's, better than the 
mother's, better than all earthly love. And to the great and unfailing 
store of that love with which the earth is embosomed, I commit you, 
with the faith that you will persevere to the end, and that you will 
finally be saved. 

After the blessing is pronounced, we shall — a great many of us 
for the first time in our lives — unite joyfully together in participating 
in these emblems of the Saviour ; and for my life, I can not, and never 
could, be sorry in taking them. I can not help thinking of Christ 
as alive — ^not as dead. Though I think back, in the presence of these 
ceremonials, to his passion and death, yet there is that in my nature and 
beart which always bounds from the darkness toward the light, 
from the defeat toward the triumph. And I rejoice when I take the 
broken body, because I think what that broken body has done. It 
has broken the power of sin, it has broken the power of the devil, 
it has broken the power of evil, in this world. That blood is shed ; 
but oh ! I do not think of the shedding. I think of the cleansing 
which it has wrought in every age, in so many nations, and of the 
power that it is yet to exert throughout all the world. Come, Chris- 
tian brethren, all of you, with us, to-day. Come every heart, whether 
belonging to the church or not, that belongs to Christ, and that, in 
the consciousness of its own weakness and want, is willing to fly to 
Christ To you belongs this service. To you belong itfl privileges. 
And I cordially invite you— every one who is a child of Christ — 
without ecclesiastical condition, and on this general ground. All that 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth, and are endea- 
voring to follow him, are our brethren. Come, join with us in the 
celebration of his dying love. 



•»• 



PBATER BEFOBE THE SERMON. 

O THOU blessed God ! thoagrb thou art not revealed to our outward eye, and 
we see no form such as men wear, vet thon art present, and thou makest thyself 
known to the hidden man. Thou holdest communion with our spirit. We know 
that thou art with us. And all that is pfood in us, and all that is loving, leaps up 
and calls thee Father. We rejoice in the benedictions of the past. We rejoice 
in the promises tlutt hang as clouds over the future, raining down abfundantly of 
thy goodness and of thy mercy. We believe in thee, and trust thee utterly, be- 
cause thou art God, and changest not, and art the same yesterday, to-day, and 
Ibrever, immutable in holiness, immutable in goodness, and in love. We re- 
joice that thou wilt not suffHT transgression upon us, but wilt chastise it. We 
rejoice that thou wilt not suffer selfi^ness to ravage the world, but hast set up 
i^rainst it in the soul itself thine everlasting law. We rejoice that the course of 
thine administration, and thy providential government, make it plain to men 
that thou dost love purity, and truth, and fidelity, and gentleness, and meekness, 
and mercy, and love. We thank thee that men are not penuittod to be happy 
who trani^gress thy law ; that thou art bringing them back by thy punishments 
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and thv penaltloB to their obedienoe afrain ; and tliat tliou wilt yet fatibion tliem 
into iliino own |)crfcct ima^. and gather them, through long ages, and in niulti- 
tudt's bevond number, into tlie kingdom of the lieavenly Father. 

\Vc thank thee for the church upon the earth — the brotherliood of tlioee tliat are 
seeking a common land and a common cause. Wo thank thee tliat for so many 

tges there liavc been such victories in the church, and such trophies of thy grace. 
Ve thank thee that the church has been a harbor and a shelter here, that so 
inanv have found it a refuge and a comfort, and that so many still are ii(K*kiug to 
it. \Ve iH'Si'ech of thee that it may prove to ever}- one of them a school and a winc- 
tuary. ^lay every one find here that communion, those inspirations, tIiof>ie iuciie- 
menta to duty, and those consolations, by which their Christian life shall be Ud. 
And may the memory of this sacred hour bless every one who has lK»on im,To. 
immediately concerned in it. May none, wandering from their present vows and 
intentions, forsake the service of IJim who loved them, and gave himself for 
them. And more and more may the light dawn upon each onc^ of them. At 
once may they consecrate their life to the service of Christ, and walk in the way of 
bt»nefici»nce, living not for themselves, but for others. May they go fnnh light 
bearers, and may they show the way to others round a1)ont them. 

We thank thee for all these liistories so far consummated. For some, parents 
have prayed long, and died without tlie sight. But they bc^hold from heaven, to 
day, tue graciousness of God toward their beloved children. To-day, though lar 
away, many remember what shall transpire in the sanctuar}', and are uttering 
tlianksgiving and praise over their children that were lost, but are found again. To- 
day, in the presence of many, their children have risen up, and are doubly united 
to them now. by the ties of divine love, as well as bv the affections of earth. 
How many there are that have been wanderers indeed! Some of them have 
gone far fnmi God and from virtue, but they are now brought back again, and 
cleansed and joined to the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls. How many 
there are that have looked forward in the hopH tliat vet, by and by, divine grace 
might wrestle ^-ith them 1 But now thou hast found them and comforted them. 
Thou art comforting and giving rest, indeed, to some who have been long soul- 
tossed, and at unrest. 

And we be«H?ch of thee, O Lord ! that thou wilt accept our thanks for each 
one of them, and for them all, and for tlieir parents, and for their dear friends, 
that rejoice in their present joy, and pray that this may be but the beginning, the 
dawn of tl\at light which shall shine briglit(?r and brighter unto the iH?ff<M.t day. 

We lieseech of thee, O God I that thou wilt draw many others in. If there 
Iw any that are stonn-tossed and wearj' — esi>ecially any that are travelers, sick, 
forlorn, without friends in a friendless land — oh ! that thou wouldftt bring ih(?ni 
to tluTH-lf ; to the grace of the Lord Jesus C^l^i8t ; to the love and fellowship of 
Christ's church on earth. 

And we be8*.»i»cli of thee that the labors of parents in Ix-half of their house- 
holds may be gn»atly blwsed of God. May their children be early brought into 
the true faith. May they learn, with the knowlwlge of how to learu tlieir father 
and mother, how to exercise greater love toward the Kedet^mer. And wo l)ese»x*h 
of thei* that thou wilt fill the families and households of tliis church with ihv 
presenct*. 

We pray that thou wilt l)e with all our belove<l brethren wherever they are. 
Go with those that are scattered through the sumnier up and doAvn thn)ughoiit 
the land, and over the sea, and far away. Grant that everywhere they may be, 
if not within the sound of thelx>ll of the sanctuary, yet within the sound of thy 
spirit. May they hear thy voice. May it bo a sanctuary wherever thou dost meet 
their souls. And grant, we pray thee, that all of us, as we are journeying with 
^*ariou8 oppressions, and vicissitudes, and suilerings, and lotses, and l)ereave- 
ments, or with added prosperity, and joyn. and triumphs, wo may neitlu.T be dis- 
couraged by our tnmblp, nor over-elated by our prosperity. May we remember, 
in every joy, the lxitt4»r joys ; and in very sorrow, the sorrowless land. In all 
our trouble herts may wo understand tiiat it is the wind of (iod to ])ring us safely 
across the voyage. May we take heart, and ])lay the i)art of vun, doing well 
and faithfully our work on earth, and living in a lender and growing faith of im- 
mortality l>eyond the grave. And there gather us with the general assrniMy 
and with the church of the first-born, to sin no more, and tlurefon- no more to 
sorrow ; to go out no more wanderers, to be at honn-, forever present with the 
Lord. 

And to thy name shall be the praise. Father, Son, and Spirit. Amen. 



EVILS OF ANXIOUS FORETHOUGHT. 



SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 9, 1869. 



" WmcH of you, by taking thonglit, can add one cubit to his stature?"— MATT, 
Ti.27. 

• m • 

A LIFE Without forethought or plan mast be weak and fruitless ; and 
if a whole community so live, they are savage, sensuous, and degraded, 
liere can be no civilization without enterprise, and no enterprise 
witlout plans for the future. A wise foresight is the only way of 
makmg our days long ; for the present takes its dimensions from the 
reach forward which our minds take. The diameter of each day is 
nwasured by the stretch of thought — ^not by the rising and setting of 
the Ban. The want of care and consideration is the fault of the 
Wvage state. Too great a stress of thought, and too anxious a f ore- 
^ht, is the fault of civilized Ufa 

It wa^ not against the forecast of wise and enterprising industry 
that our Saviour spoke, but against an outlook into the future which 
^cars and frets the soul. 

Looking forward is not wrong ; but a painful f orelooking is. Pain 
and sorrow in a moderate degree are salutary ; but they must be derived 
from the present. The future belongs to hope, and not to fear. No 
*n*n has a right to convert the outlying future into a storm-ground, 
&Qd draw in upon himself its chills and blasts. It does no good. It 
does much harm. It is acting from illusions, and not from sober 
'^alities. It is putting one's self under the influence of a disordered 
'Quigination. It is a process which breeds a malign f aitli. The past 
'^longs to Gratitude and Regret ; the present to Contentment and 
" ork ; the future to Hope and Trust. 

Our Lord's question, which we have taken for our text, was not put 
*^ ^ spirit of humor ; yet in its nature it is exquisitely, though gravely 
'"I'uorous. He lays down, first, the command in the 25th verse — • 
"Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
^nk; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on." 

This is briefly argued : first, from the intrinsic superiority of the 
■pirit or the soul to its material surroundings. We ought not to sao* 

LEBflOH: Matt. t1. 19-ai. Hnoni (PlTmoaKh Collection): Koa. 977^ T8C 
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lifice the BonPs happiness for the sake of any material good that sor- 
rounds us. " Is not," said the Master, " the life more tlian meat, and 
the body than raiment V* Will you disturb the one, fever it, and de- 
stroy the satisfaction of the other, by seeking for these external com- 
forts ? Is not the souPs quiet happiness and trust of more value than 
pleasing bodily conditions? Why sacrifice its contentment for the 
sake of pleasing the senses, which ought to be our scn\ints ? 

Moreover, it is needless, our Master argues, inasmuch as all men 
stand in such an order of nature that they are sure to be supplied 
by an easy and moderate exertion of their powers. God's prov-ision 
in natural law for the wants of living creatures is so ample, and so 
easily availed of, that even birds know how to get their food. Lower 
yet arc flowers. Birds know how to fly. Flowers do not. Birds have 
some slight provision. Flowers none. " They toil not, neither do they 
spin." Yet God feeds one, and royally robes the other. How ? By 
direct volition ? That does not necessarily follow. The natural course 
of law is such that there is ample provision and bounty for all kinds 
of beings in creation ; and it is so easily accessible that even birds, and 
lower yet, flowers themselves, know how to get what they want out of 
natural law, without care, and without anxious thought. ^ Are ye 
not much better,'' said the Saviour, " than they ?" In several senses 
better : better as being higher in the scale, nearer God, and so, more near 
to the companionship and sympathy of God, and therefore less likely 
to be neglected and to sufler. Better, also, than birds and flowers, as 
being better able to shake down, as it were, from the bouglis of natural 
law, all the fruit that the day wants. A man ought to bo ashamed if a 
bird can get a living, and he can not ! What is the use of all the dif- 
ference between a bird and a man, if it only leads to vexations ? 

But, next, it is tersely argued that anxiety does no good. " Which 
of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit to his stature ?" No man 
can picture to himself this illustration without a smile, that knows how 
to smile at alL Imagine a short man, dissatisfied with his shortness, 
trying to grow tall by fretting about it, ambitiously swelling, and say- 
ing, " I am but five feet high ; how on earth shall I get to be six feet ?** 
Will it do any good ? Is there any thing more preposterous ? And 
yet that is the very figure which our Saviour employs in respect to 
the conduct which you yourselves are guilty of every day. Which 
of you, by taking thought, can add one inch, a particle, to his stature ? 
There is no relation between anxiety and the result which you seek to 
obtain. 

I am not fond of finding fault witli the authorized version of the 
Bible ; but there are two passages of importance which are either lost or 
much diminished in force, from the fading out of the mi^aning of the 
irords, originally much stronger than in our authorized version. One 
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(886 is, the use of the word '^ charity," ais in the immortal thirteenth (if 
Oorinthians, where it should have hcen love. The other case is in the 
teit— " thought,'' instead of anxiety. In the time of our translation^ 
^thought" was used to signify excess of thought ; as where Bacon says, 
"Queen Catharine Parr died of thought" — that is to say, of anxious, 
exciting thought ; or, to give it i^other and popular form, broken^ 
hearted. WTien we speak of a broken hearty we mean a person that 
bas used up his life by excessive feeling or excessive excitement. The 
word '^ thought" constantly misleads, because in our time it signifies 
a normal and indispensable intellectual process. It is the first product 
of reason ; and reason is the first product of a true religion. But in 
our text^ and in that whole passage, the Saviour is not speaking of 
thought as we understand it, but of exacerbating thought, of thought 
that is hot, that dries up the fountains of life. 

Every man is better for thinking forward up to the line of painful* 
oesi; but the moment that forelooking touches the experience of fret 
&nd suffering, it ceases to be beneficial. Thinking is right ; painful 
thbldng is not. Forelooking is right ; anxious forelooking is not. 

A wise enterprise, which to-day arranges for to-morrow, and for 
next week, and for next year ; which reckons ; which makes the present 
^y as long and as large as all cotning time — that is not imwise; 
hut lookmg forward to the least thing with grinding anxiety, with 
gloom and suffering, is not right. It is not profitable, either. 

The facilities which produce this suffering, and the circumstances 
^der which it is produced, make anxiety for the future unprofitable ; 
^ that, too, in proportion as it is painful In so far as the human 
inind has any control and management of things in the future — and it 
^much — it works more surely and more wisely when it works plea- 
ttntly than when it works painfully. And this is true of every faculty, 
^e painful working of any faculty is just so far diseased. The plea. 
Burable working of any faculty is just so far healthy. The man that 
works so that he has pain and sorrow in it, may accomplish some- 
thing, but he is using his tools to the poorest advantage. The man who 
Vorks so that he does not know that it is work, and sings, and is full 
of cheer, is using his mind in it« highest and most remunerative way. 
The painf ulness in the case of those who forelock is an indication of 
one of two things— either that the mind is carried up beyond its nor- 
mal condition, and so is diseased, sick, for the time being ; or that it 
18 acting under the undue pressure of malign feelings. In either case 
the judgment is shaken, and the mind is unfitted to deal with afibirs. 
When the mind is excited to that degree that its operations are pain- 
ful, it is sick, its functions arc not wholesome, and its results are not 
to be trusted. The whole success of life depends upon the whole- 
■omeness of a man's mind. The ship-master that navig^AA^ \]\^ m^ 
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bejond the sight of Und, is dependent upon the correctness of his chro- 
nometer and his compass. If the instruments of navigation fail him, 
every thing fails him. And what these are to navigation on the sea, 
and in a ship, the human mind is to our navigation of life. And any 
thing that disturbs the balance of the mind so far invalidates the 
whole voyage of Life. 

Accurate perceptions; the perception of our comprehensive rela- 
tions ; a just judgment of the forces which are acting on us, and which 
we are employing upon others ; a nice sense of human life — it is these 
things that determine daily wisdom. It is justness in the use of our 
perceptive reason, and in the use of our reflective reasoiu It is what 
is called "conmion sense'' — ^by which I understand a just judgment 
in common things. Where a man has a mind which is so sensitive 
and so accurate that it is perpetually played amidst familiar and dai- 
ly events, and always with a wise gauge and measurement and deci- 
sion, we say that he has commofi sense — that is, good sense — in respect 
to multifarious, minute, common things. There are a great many men 
who can judge accurately in regard to comprehensive things, where 
they can set a problem and work it out. They have t^/zcommon sense. 
It is said that they are philosoplicrs, or men of genius, or what not. 
Frequently we hear it said of such men, that they have great sense ; 
but it is philosophic or artistic sense, and not common sense. But a 
man who has the faculty of judging of things accurately, on every side, 
instantly, and in all their varying phases has justness of perception 
and judgment in regard to the million little things which are constantly 
6ccurring to him — he has the best of sense — common sense. If a man 
can have only one kind of sense, let him have common sense. If he 
has that and uncommon sense too, he is a great deal better off. 

Although cake is decidedly better than bread, once in a while, yet 
for every day eating bread is a great deal better than cake. God never 
made any thing that was so good to drink all the time as cold water; 
and the evidence of this is, that every man washes his mouth out with 
water, whatever else he drinks. If it be milk, if it be any of the long 
catalogue of artificial drinks, still the best taste for all the time is no 
taste at all, in the mouth. Water gives that, and nothing else does. 

And so it is in regard to the economies of the mind. The best 
sense for all work and for all time is common sense. Discrimination, 
quick judgment, just judgment, in minute things, operating all the 
time — that is the best. 

Now, it is just this thought, this care, this anxiety, this burden- 
some forelooking and disturbance, which makes it impossible for a 
man to judge accurately in regard to events as an intelligent creature. 
ThiB spirit of excessive emotion, this painful forelooking, distorts, mag- 
oiSea, blurs, and blots the future. It s ets fa cts all atrcmble with mere 
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imagination before us. It creates phantoms and illusions. It sup- 
presses some things, and exaggerates others. When we look upon 
facts, upon things, it is difficult for us to exaggerate them, because to 
our senses the lines of matter and their proportions and number bear 
almost unchangeable relation. The brain is indeed very highly dis- 
organized when things do not look to the senses as they are. But 
things may be immensely exaggerated and distorted by an over- 
heated mind. Anxiety about the future, arising from malign feel- 
ings, also is joined closely to this disturbance. By malign feelings^ 
I mean undue pride, vanity, avarice, and selfishness; and if you 
take an estimate of those things in the future which trouble you, 
I think you will find that ninety-nine parts in a hundred, are 
things anticipated, or desired, or dreaded, on accoimt of vanity, or 
lelfishness, or avarice, or some malign passion. If you will take an 
account of the vexations that over-anxiety of*the future brings to you, 
yoa will find that they almost all spring from malign passions. 

Microscopists are occupied now in analyzing dust ; and it is found 
that the dust that settles on your pillow on a summer day is made up 
of threads of wool, and bits of silk, and fragments of cotton, and 
•pecks of horn, and all manner of soils. Little rubbings off of about 
every thing there is in creation get into the dust. It is a microcosm, 
ft specimen, of about every thing there b in your neighborhood, at any 
me. 

And so, the vexations that come to us from looking down into the 
^■ture, are dust rubbed off, mostly from vanity, from pride, from ava- 
'MBj from appetite, from the various malign feelings. If you take 
these thousand little frets that thought broods, and that make you un- 
"*PPy ; if you lay aside physical causes, and come to mental, you will 
™^ that most of them are selfish, and so are malign. And when a 
"**n broods anxiously, looking down into the future, two things take 
pwoe : first, ho loses the use of the correct instrument, of his mind^ 
"y this over-heating ; and secondly, he brings his mind under the influ* 
^ce of these malign feelings, which seem to rise up and take posse*- 
^n of that great untrodden pasture-ground of the future. His mind 
^ kpought insidiously under the dominion of these things. 

In a critical time the man of the household goes to the window, 
*od looks out, and says, " Who can tell what those signs mean on the 
"<*i«)n? Who can tell what that banner means? Who can tell 
^hat armed host that is that is coming ?" And thousands of men say 
to Fear, " Go, sit in the window and watch ;" and Fear, sitting in the 
•oul's window, and looking far down into the future, says, " I see some* 
thing there." " What is it ?" says Avarice. " Loss of money — bank* 
mptcy — ^trouble is coming." " O Lord I O Lord I Trouble iu the 
fiitaie. It is all trouble. JVIan is bom to sorrow aa the &^ack& fL^ m^ 
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ward. A few days, and full of trouble. O trouble! trouble f* 
And for days and weeks the man goes round crying, ^ Trouble ! Trou- 
ble !" What is it ? Money. Nothing in the world but money. It Li 
ayarioe that has made all that fuss about the future — all that dust It 
was because it was not golden dust that the man was troubled. 

Fear still sits in the window. " What seest thou ?** says Vanity. 
" Whisperings are abroad," says Fear. " Men are pointing at you — or 
they will, as soon as you come to a point of observation.'' • " O my 
good name !" says the man. " All that I have done ; all that I have 
laid up — ^what will become of that ? Where is my reputation going f 
What will become of me when I lose it, and when folks turn away 
from me ? O trouble I trouble ! — it is coming !'* What is it ? Fear is 
sitting in the window of the soul, and looking into the future, and in- 
terpreting the signs thereof to the love of approbation in its coaraesc 
and lowest condition. 

Fear still sits looking into the future, and Pride, coming up, says, 
" What is it that you see ?" " I see," says Fear " your castle robbed. 
I see you toppled down from your eminence. I see you under base 
men^s feet I sec you weakened. I see you disesteemed. I see your 
power scattered and gone." " O Lord 1 what a world is this !" says 
Pride. 

Now, that man has not had a particle of trouble. Fear sat in the 
window and lied. And Pride cried, and Vanity cried, and Avarice 
cried— -and ought to cry. Fear sat and told lies to them alL For 
there was not one of those things, probably, down there. Did Fear 
see them ? Yes. But Fear has a kaleidoscope in its eye, and every 
time it turns it takes a new form. It is filled ^nth broken glass, and 
it gives false pictures continually. Fear does not see right. It is for- 
ever seeing wrong. And it is stimulated by other feelings. Pride 
stimulates it ; and Vanity stimulates it ; and Lust stimulates it ; and 
Love itself finds, sometimes, no better business than to send Fear on its 
bad errands. For Love cries at the cradle, saying, " Oh ! the child will 
die !" It will not die. It will get well And then you will not be 
ashamed that you prophesied that it would die. You put on mourn- 
ing in advance. " Where will my family be ? Where will all my 
children go ? What will become of me ?" says Love in its lower 
moods. Love without faith is as bad as faith without love. 

So Fear sits in the window to torment the lower form of all our 
good feelings and all our malign feelings. And under such circum- 
stances how can a man do any thing ? He has smoked glass before 
his eyes when his feelings get before them, and they are in a morbid 
state. 

Again, the over-excited and painful f orelooking which is forbidden 
in Scripture not only destroys a wise and accurate judgment by whidi 
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aeo a?ail thenuelres of natural la^s, but it brings them under the 
power of shadows, and imaginations, and phantoms which they fight 
without pause, and upon which they spend their strength for nothing. 
Taking the average of men's lives, they suffer more from things that 
never happen than from things that do happen. How many times do 
yoa hear men say, ^ I do not so much care what the event is, if it will 
only come to pass and be do&e with. Let me know what it is, and I 
tta bear it ; but I can not bear suspense. '^ No, you can not bear sua- 
peoie. The executioner's ax or the hangman's cord is not half so 
Ittid to bear, as standing and asking, ^' Will the ax smite ?" or, " Will 
tile oord strangle ?" Bankruptcy is not half so hard to bear as the 
fttr of bankruptcy. Sickness is not half so hard to bear as the appre. 
hottion that you are going to break down and be sick. Bereavement 
itself, oftentimes, is not half so hard to bear as the dread of bereave- 
ment Many a mother bears up over the coffin better than she did over 
the cradle. It is astonishing to see how a man of a lively imagination, 
of a warm temperament, and of great eagerness and intensity of 
thought, will fill up the future — the hunting-ground of the thoughts — 
^h these imaginary phantoms. They do not even take on form. 
*ong before it rains, it is cloudy. Long before troubles come, men 
^ brooded over by sorrow — ^by " low spirits," as it is said. They 
we dulL They are lifeless. They are full of fear. They have no 
JDipetus such as hope and courage give, on account of that which 
t^eins to bo coming. 

Bat how many times, in smnmer, has that black cloud which was 
M of mighty storms, and which came rising, and opening, and swing- 
^ through the air, gone by without having a drop of rain in it I It 
^is a wind-cloud. And after it had all disappeared, men took breath 
^ said, " We need not have cocked up the hay in such a hurry ;" or, 
" e need not have run ourselves out of breath to get shelter under this 
t^ee." And how many times have there been clouds rolled up in 
^^^ heaven, which have apparently been full of bolts of trouble, 
"W which have not had a trouble in them I And when they are gone, 
"^^n forget to get any wisdom. They do not say, " Next time I will 
^0 better." The next time they do just the same thing. Of the 
^ght that excited them, that haunted them, that fevered them, that 
^turbed their sleep, setting them whirling around in eddies of 
I'^^Ugbt, when they get past it, they say, " All that I suffered for notlu 
^8.*' But will you be any wiser for that experience ? Probably not 
^^u have the bad habit of looking into the future with a hot brain ; 
^'^ you will not cure yourself of it by any amount of fear. 

Men get into a state, sometimes, in which they rather want anxiety 
^ trouble. As poisons become stimulants, so these corrosions and 
^^f^ not unfrequently become almost indispenaabVe. TVif^t^ ^wt^xccascc^ 
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people who not only iuficr, hut* seek suffering. They look at every 
thing on the dark side. If yon present the bright side to them, they 
do not want to see that. They are in a minor key, and they want 
every thing to waiL They not only are sick, but do not want to get 
welL They do not want to have people say to them, " You look better 
to day than yon did yesterday.** If one says to them, ^^ I congratulate 
you on having fewer pains,** they resent it, and say, " I have not fewer 
pains. I never suffered so much in all my life.*' They begin to have 
a morbid desire for sympathy on account of trouble. They are very 
much like what are called " weeping" trees. They have a doAvnward 
tendency ; and if you undertake to make them straight, you break 
them. They are determined to be weeping-willows. There are many 
people of whom it may be said that they are never happy unless they 
are miserable ! 

Ah ! I think that one reason why angels never go to theatres is, 
that there is no theatre that has such comedies as human life. There 
are buffoons, there are comedians, innumerable, high and low, going 
through the most grotesque plays. They do not know it themselves. 
Oh ! Shakespeare never wrote such comedies and such tragedies as are 
found in human life. The world is full of these things. Angels see 
them, and you can, if you will judge of life, its congruities and incon- 
gruities, from a higher, a more rational, and a morc spiritual stand- 
point. 

We see many curious phenomena in what is called " biological sci- 
ence," where the audience crowd the hall, and tlie mcsmerizer, or nec- 
romancer, or whatever he is called, puts a boy under the influence 
of his mind, and tells him that he tastes tobacco, and tlie boy 
thinks he docJs taste tobacco; or says to him, "That is a lion,*' 
and the boy thinks it is a lion ; or puts a bunch of crumpled 
papers in his hand, and tells him that they are flowers, and the boy 
smells of them, and thinks they are flowers — and it is all an illusion. 
The audience see it, and are convulsed with laughter, it is so absurd. 
And yet, there is, probably, not a single man that is not doing things 
that are just as absurd — ^running from gorgons ; running from difficul- 
ties here and there ; running after flowere that are dried and misera- 
ble husks, and running away from flowers that are real and fragrant ; 
running after all manner of fantastic things, because his hot, creative, 
and distempered imagination is looking into the future, and seeing 
things not to be seen by the reason — after all the phantoms, and all 
the whole wild array of sights that arc created in a man's mind. 

How can a man, under such circumstances, be either liealthy or 
happy ? How can life be other than a creak and a groan ? 

Anxiety, by putting men thus through these false paces and attu 
tades, destroys the possibility of their using their reason or their moral 
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sense advantageously. So then all your anxiety is loss. '' What good 
does it do?" says the Master. "Which of you, by taking thought, 
can add one cubit to his stiature ?" Birds and flowers, without think- 
ing or working, get all that they need ; and so can you — all that you 
really need. A vast proportion of the events that you foresee, and 
dread, have no reality ; go, what is the use of thinking and worrying 
aW>nt them ? It not only does no good, but actually does harm. 

This painful anxiety takes away from men all that steadiness 
and hopefulness and courage which comes from a belief in a divine 
s[>cclal providence. Men are all atheists when they are afraid. Fear 
is atheistic. " Where is now thy Grod ?" said the scoffer and the cru- 
cifier. "Where is my God?" says Fear. There is no God, to Fear. 
He is gone, or never existed. 

Men in enterprising nations come to have extravagant notions of 
their supreme power in managing affairs and fortune. While men are 
young and healthy, and are on the first breathy as it is said — while 
they are making their first race — ^they come to have an unwarrantable 
sense of how skillful they are and of how certain skill and power and 
eutcrprijse are to bring results. But when men are broken down; 
when they are brought into emergencies; when with the utmost 
thought and painstaking and skill they fail where before they succeed- 
ed — then they are apt to be discouraged. 

Men are veiy much like horses, that are very unlike oxen. You 
may put an ox at a stone, or a root, and he will pull once, twice, 
twenty times — from the nsing of the sun till the going down of the 
same — stupid fellow ! Put a horse at a load, and he will pull magnif- 
icently once or twice, contorting every muscle; but having failed in 
the first or second trial, he will not pull again, and you can not make 
him. 

Most men are very much like the horse. Few have the ox in them. 
Most men are fiery. They are fierce in their confidence at first. But 
when they have failed once or twice, when they have made one or 
two brave but unsuccessful efforts, they fall back, and say, " No use." 
In prosperity men are unduly elated, and in adversity they are unduly 
depressed. 

Now men's confidence in their power is excessive. It was not 
their power by which they succeeded — at any rate, in the beginning. 
It was the ministration of divine laws ; it was the impulse of the di- 
vine breath, that pervades universal being. I do not believe that men 
tbink good thoughts, or have good spiritual emotions, except by that 
pabulum of the soul, God's Spirit, that is like an atmosphere through- 
out the universe. And the reason why men succeeded at all, was the 
divine power in natural law, or in direct impulse or inspiration. 
When, therefore, they fall back and are discouraged^ not i^^Q^^&u2i&% 
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that their power came largely from God, they f orget, alao, that Grod's 
power continues just as much when they are on their backs as when 
they are on their feet And so when men are in despondency, they do 
not see any God here, or there, or yonder. They are godless. They are 
without God, and, as you might well suppose that they would be, they 
are without hope, in this world. 

It is true that men have power ; but it is also true that their pow^r 
moves in very narrow limits of liberty. And even within those limits, 
men employ their faculty of using natural law, which Gx>d has given 
to them, and which he retains in his own hands in larger measure: 
You have power in the conduct of affairs, because you know how to 
use the laws of light, and gravity, and motion, and heat, and electrim- 
ty. But you do not exhaust the capacity to use natural law. Grod 
can do it from his side as well as you can from yours, and to a much 
greater extent than you can. And that is what we mean by provi- 
dence. We mean by it the capacity and the disposition of men uni- 
versally to use natural law ; and by Go<rs providence I mean God's 
capacity to use natural laws, and make them serve men. • 

When a man, then, lives in an overweening confidence of his power 
to use natural law, and he does not attribute any thing to God, if his 
power fails, from any reason, he takes no comfort in the thought, 
" Tliough my power over natural law ceases, or I am out of joint with 
the course of events, God's power does not cease." But the peculiar 
blessedness of the true Christian, who believes in a special providence, 
is, that the heavens are full of God, that human affairs are full of God, 
and that men are so controlled that it may be said literally, that, to 
every man who puts his soul in communication with God, " all things 
shall work together for good," But if a man is perpetually looking 
into the future with despondency, where is his faith that God rules ? 
Where is the help that he gets from the consideration that, though his 
power may have failed, and though his affairs may have been abortive, 
there is a power that is higher than his, working for him ; a wisdom 
that is better than his, watching for him ; and a heart that is truer than 
his, loving him and caring for him. 

It is this confidence in God's providence, it is this faith in special, 
daily, minute and particular providence, that carries a man almost 
without thought through life. It is the spring that is interposed be- 
tween the jolt and the rider in a carriage. It is this faith in divine 
providence in human affairs, in anxieties, in corrosive cares, in harrow- 
ing fears, that lifts a man up above all imaginary troubles, and re- 
lieves him from the jolt of all real troubles. 

But it will be asked, " Can a man hold himself to the healthy line 
of action? Can a man think just far enough, and then not think any 
further?" He can not; and that is the reason why I preach it. You * 
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flight to learn it. A maa that ia a scholar oan take a book and read 
right along, and understand the meaning of what he reads. Can every 
body do it ? Na Erery body that has learned to do it can, and 
nobody can that has not. And nobody can think without anxiety who 
Jias not learned to do it. You will never refrain from anxious thought, 
imless you are taught that it is your duty as well as your privil^^ 
One thing is certain — that he who learns how to fore-think without 
anxious forethought, must do it beforehand. If my watch breaks, and 
1 am in the wilderness, and I would fain repair it, I can not learn 
watch-making on the spot, in order to repair my watch. I should 
liave learned the trade beforehand. Then I could have applied my 
^mowledge of it to the case in hand. If a man is set to make calcalii- 
^ons and work out problems in astronomy before he has studied arith- 
anetic, he can not gather up, on the spot, the knowledge that he needs 
^or making those calculations. If a man would calculate an eclipse, 
or any process of navigation, or what not, he must have a knowledge 
of figures beforehand. And if a man would be able to meet an event 
in a particular way, he should prepare himself for it before it comes. 
The preparation must precede the event. If a man is generally learned, 
lie can apply his general learning to special cases. But when a special 
oase comes, it is too late for him to get the general learning to apply 
to that special case. 

In regard' to forethought, it requires such a carriage of life, such a 
training of thought, such a training of the mind to comprehend the 
divine providence, such a training of our feelings and processes, that 
when the time of trouble comes, a man can stand calm, and think as 
far as it is profitable to think, and no further than that 

A man is like a horse. An unbroken horse will run away on some 
great fright. An intelligent and well-broken horse will not. And a 
man that is well trained in time of trouble stands still and holds him- 
self steadily. A man that is not well broken just at that time breaks 
the halter, and rushes down the steep precipice, it may be, or sticks 
fast in the morass, and does damage to himself and all that he carries. 
There are very few men that have ever been well broken. As a general 
rule, men have not learned to think prudently, calmly, with faith, with 
hope, with cheer, and, above all, with an unfaltering confidence in that 
God who reigns now, and is to reign in all future tima 

It will be asked, further, ^ Are there no exceptions in great emer- 
gencies ? You do not mean to teach us that, if a sudden calamity befall 
a man, if tremendous dangers overtake him, if great losses stare him in 
the face, he can always be calm ?'' I do not mean to teach exactly that ; 
but I do mean to teach that caknness in sudden danger is an attribute 
of manhood, and that it is within the reach of all who will cultivate it 
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It is easi^ for some to cultivate it than for others ; but it Is posaibte 
for alL 

It is the very ideal of true manhood, not to be suppressed. A 
man should lay it down in his mind, when he begins life, **" I am, and 
I will be superior to my circumstances. I never will beput ina place 
that I am not adequate to." *^ I have learned," says Paul, '^ in all con- 
ditions therewith to be content. I know how to abound, and how 
to be abased." A man should take that conception, and say, going 
through life, '^ There shall nothing befall me that I am not adequate 
to bear." 

Can a man do that ? He can. He should. It is not so very 
difficult as men think. It only requires that one should have a real 
faith in heaven, a real faith in Gk>d, a real faith in the love of God to 
Jiim, and a real faith in the joy that is not far fi^om him. With that 
it could be done, and could be done easily. We do it in a small way 
all the time. 

If I am a little child, and some one has given mo a peach, and I 
am carrying it daintily in my hand, and an ugly boy behind me 
snatches it from me, and runs away, I mourn over the loss of that 
peach. Suppose, however, I am the owner of a hundred acres of 
peach-trees, and the boughs are all loaded with peaches, and I am 
walking along with a peach in my hand, and an ugly boy snatches 
it from me ? I look at him, and say, " That is an unmannered cub ; 
but then, what do I care for the peach ? I have ten thousand more 
of them right over the fence." 

Come up and steal some of my flowers, any of you that want to, 
next summer. I shall not miss them. I have so many that you 
might take a wheelbarrow load, and I should have enough the next 
morning. I can conceive, however, that a seamstress, up in an attic, 
might have a little tea-rose, the only thing she had which savored of 
taste, and a present from her mother, who died, leaving her an 
orphan ; and I can conceive how desolate she might feel, if the rats 
had gnawed it and destroyed it, or if some one had stolen it. But 
you can not trouble me so. You may take fifty roses, and I will have 
five hundred left. You can not make me poor by taking my flowers, 
I have such an abundance. 

If a man has nothing but what grows in this life, you can make him 
poor and unhappy ; but if a man believes in God, and believes in 
heaven, and believes in the joy that awaits him there; if all the 
things that are said in the New Testament are real to him, how are 
you going to bankrupt him ? How are you going to overthrow so 
lordly a spirit as his who has heard God say, " Thou art my son "? Son 
of Gk)d — yes, prince ; heir with Christ to all things — forever and for- 
ever heir ! How is any sudden trouble to run in upon him ? In the 
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fall oonsciouBDess of his estate; in the joy and dignity of his relation- 
ship, how shall any man hai-m him ? 

But you can make such a one cry. Crying is good. Crying 
washes out the channels. You can make such a man's heart ache. 
Heartache is good. It is medicine. It does men good to cry; 
it does men good to ache ; and it does men good to feel that they 
have had their hands somewhat i*adely wrenched from idols. But that 
is different from heing overcome, and dismayed, and fevei*ed, and an« 
noyed, and worried, and pursued by verminous care through life. You 
can not do that to a man that believes in God, that believes in the 
Holy Ghost, and that believes in Jesus, who loved him so that he 
gave himself for him, and of whom it is said, *' Having given his Son, 
shall he not also, with him, freely give us all needed things ?" Who 
can separate iruch a man from the love of God in Christ Jesus ? 
Things present — all the wild confusion of present things ; things to 
come — the threatenings that rise, spectres, in the future— can these 
separate a man from his hope ? Can things above, or things below ? 
Kothing can. Nothing this side the grave, and nothing beyond the 
grave. Nothing in time, and nothing in eternity. *'If God be for 
Us, who can be against us ?" 

Here is courage, here is faith, for you. The child may have it. A 
philosopher can have nothing better — a faith that equalizes the road 
of life ; a faith that extracts poison from suffering, while the snffer- 
XxkQ yet remains. Here is the faith of Immanuel, God with us ; an 
^ver-presentHelp in time of trouble ; the faithful God ; the covenant- 
Iceeping God ; the God that does exceeding abundantly more than 
>?ee ask or think. A man's strength does not stand in himself, but in 
leaning on God. The middle of the Atlantic is as safe as any other 
l^art, when a storm is raging. And a child is as safe as a strong man ; 
>>ecause, if the ship does not go down, both are preserved ; and if it does 
^o down, they are both drowned. The difference in their strength is 
nothing when it is the Atlantic. 

And so, men's strength in life is not in their wisdom and potency. 
*rhe strength of men lies in the massive strength of Jehovah. It is 
in the providence of God. It is in the presence of God. It is the con- 
scious love of God in the human soul that makes a man stroni? and 
invincible. 

Suppose every thing should befall a man that could happen to liim, 
what would it matter ? How long would it be before he would be 
out of the reach of suffering ? Where are the fathers ? Where are 
the Puritans that died the first winter along the coast of Massachu- 
setts ? Their trouble was long since over. They have forgotten it, 
unless now and then thought comes to raise a higher strain of tri- 
umph. Where are the witnesses of God that perished in dungeons ? 
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Where are the men that suffered cmelties rather than abandon their 
faith ? Where are the uncrowned king^ that made the earth rich ? 
Where are they whose neck the halter found, and whose body was 
found by the raok ? The whole creation has groaned and travailed 
over the sufferings of men who are now where no suffering can get to 
them. 

Life is but a handbreadth. Each year is not so much as the 
bead that the beauty wears about her neck. Pearl though it be, or 
iron, it soon passes away. The places that know you will soon 
know you no more forever. The cares that made you fret yesterday 
are alr^dy below the horizon. The troubles that make you anxious 
to-day will not be troubles when you meet them. But what if they 
were ? A cloud no bigger than a man's hand is swelling and filling 
the whole heaven. What then ? To-day its bolts may smite yon ; 
but to-morrow you will be in heaven. Tour children have died and 
gone home ; but what of that ? Soon you will follow them. Tour 
friends have gone on before ; but what of that ? You will soon be 
with them. Your life is full of troubles and mischiefs ; but what of 
that ? Those mischiefs and troubles are nearly over — nearer than 
you think. The glorious future is almost yours. 

O Grave ! thy hand crowns as no monarch can. Knighted are we, 
not by the touch of the sword of any soldier, or king, or prince. 
Trouble, it is, that lays its sword on men's shoulders, and says, ^^ Rise 
up, sir knight 1" There are things in this life that give men great 
victories all the way through ; but oh ! the victory of one moment in 
the future is worth more than all those earthly victories. One 
look into heaven pays better than the whole experience of a life of 
joy here. And the blessedness of the world to come ought to take 
away from this world all its frets, all its fears, all its disasters, all its 
troubles ; and we ought to be ashamed to be as anxious as we are. 

Christian brethren, scour up your Bibles. Scour them until you 
can see your face in them. Take the whole armor of God to yourselves 
again. Avail yourselves of these precious truths and assurances of 
God. Oh I how you have treated yourselves, to say nothing about 
men's treatment of you I How you fall below your privileges ! I 
do, too. I am the best man in the world to preach to you ; for I prac- 
tice almost every thing that I warn you against ! I get angry, and 
then I laugh at myself. I get proud. That is the way I understand 
so well about you. I am worldly ; and for that reason I understand 
how barren a thing it is to seek the things^of the world. I am a man 
of like passions with yourselves, and I know' you. I do not need to go 
into your houses to find you out I have a faithful monitor that tells 
me about every thing that men are and that men do in this life. We 
are all of us, almost, living without our crowns on» Let us look for 
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onr crowns. Let us put tbem on our head. If they are crowns of 
thorns, let us remember that the Master wore such a crown. Though 
for the moment they make blood-spots, let us remember that by blood 
the world has learned to live better. Lift up your heads. Lift up 
your hearts. Have you committed yourself to God ? Have you given 
your heart to God ? Do you think he will not be able to take care 
of you ? 

Shall a child cry when the mother takes it up at night out of a 
frightful dream ? No. The child seeks its mother's bosom, and is at 
rest. Shall God's great arm be round about you, and shall the 
bosom of unfailing love be your supply, and shall you go moaning 
and crying as if you were orphans and were neglected ? Oh ! let the 
light of Christ's love, the joy of his presence, the opening of the 
heavens so that you shall see him as he is, redeem you from anxious 
care. Which of you can, by taking thought, add one foot to his 
stature ? What good will it do you to be troubled ? It will only 
make your state worse. On the other hand, how beautiful and joyful 
are the remunerations of faith ! Live, then, by faith, and not by 
sight. 
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PRATER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 

We thank thoe, Almighty God, for all the thin^ which thou bast made oar 
cbildren teach us. How much do we know of ourselves that we never should 
l:^Av« known but for our ofi^prin^ ! How much do we know of thee that we never 
^lioald have known but for our children 1 How much do we know of thy ^vcrn- 
^^ent and of thy feeling which no langfuaj^e could have interpreted to us, but 
rhich we have learned from those who are so much weaker than we are, and 
rbo are so far below us I How much thou hast taught us of time, and how much 
eternity I Many as are the pains that we have had. carryinjir burdens ; much 
we have liad of 'rare ; much as we have suffered from sorrows and berenve- 
^^uentfl, thou hast paid us back a thousand fold, for all our trouble at the hands 
oar dear little coildren. We thank thee for them ; for that blessed estate into 
rhich, by them, we are brought ; for all the sanctities of love in the hoosehold ; 
all the disclosures of truth in the afiections thereof. 

And now, O Lord ! we thank thee for the mercy which thou hast shown such 
na aa have children p^wn up and entered into Ufe. We thank thee for all thy 
At goodness to them, and to us throngh them. 

We beseech of thee, O Lord ! tliat thou wilt look upon the children of this 

^veharch^ upon all that have been brought with consecration into the sanctuary ; 

^>ipon all that have been offered with prayers and tears in the closet. We be- 

^Mech of thee, that thou wilt accept the desire of parents' hearts ; and that thou 

"^wilt inspire them with wisdom and fidelity, that they may be able to bring up 

^nheir ciiildren in such a way that when they are old they shall not depart from 

^tegrity and truth and piety. 

Bless in especial the dear children that have been brought hither this morn- 
ing. We hear the voire, in their wails, of life coming upon them. Sorrows are 
awaiting them ; temptations shall b«'8et them: tears shidl be wrunir from them. 
And yet, O Qod ! thou art stronger than sorrow, and thou canst carry them thrr)ugh 
erying and through tribulation, and save them yet to great joy here, and to im- 
mortality hereafter. We can not ask that sorrows, which prophesy themselyes 

• 

• TmiiMwllttiiiy fcPowIng the baptism of children. 
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already, Bhonld not oome. Since thou bast been made perfect tbrougb sufierinif, 
wby should we not be made perfect through suflToring 7 But we commend tliem, 
in this stormj world, with its temptations and sins, to thy fatherly thoa||rht and 
care and guidance. Oh t take care of them, that they may not stumble with fatal 
downfall. Sanctify affliction to them, and temptation itself, that they may grow 
strong and vanquish it. 

And may the parents of these children, who have offered them np in the midst of 
their brethren, and signified their earnest desire and purpose to bring them ap in 
the fear of God, be strengthened to do it. May they believe, and truly believe, tnat 
they have the sympathy of the brethren of this church, and that our prayers shall 

§o forth for them as well as for ourselves. And we beseech of thee. O Lord ! that 
lou wilt make us to feel more and more that we are one household gronpcd to- 
gether. And though our number is so large, and wo are so distributed that one 
can not know all, yet we rejoice that wo ore as those who live in one country, to 
whom all the country and all the people are related. 

Thou hast made this church blessed hitherto. Continue to bless it, in its chil- 
dren, in its households, in its youth. We thank thee that so many have grown 
up here, and already are proved in an honorable manhood. We thank thee that 
BO many have grown up to woman's estate, and are themselves rearing children 
for the Lord. 

And we beseech of thee that thou wilt accept our thanks for all thy great mer- 
cies shown to us. We take courage every day. We are hopeful of the futnre. 
The memory of thy goodness inspires us with courage and with trust for the 
time to come. 

We commit to thee now, the interests of all the parents, and all the children, 
and all the youth in our congregation, and pray that they may be shielded from 
harm, and brought up in sovereign virtue, m true piety, in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the love of men. 

And we pray that thou wilt go forth with thy work everywhere. Gather Into 
thy churches the young. Inspire thy ministering servants with more power, with 
clearer discrimination of truth, and with a more earnest and zeeJous heart for the 
proclamation of it. 

May thy cause sprefid everywhere. May the nations of the earth l)e visited by 
thy salvation. May Jew and Gentile be gathered in as the fullness of the Lord. 
And to thy name shall be the praise of our salvation. Amen, 
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PRATER AFTER THE SERMON. 

Our Father, wilt thou grant thy blessing to rest ou thj word spoken this 
morning. May it search us ; may it find out our weak places ; may it be as rain 
on parched ground ; may it come to us, we beseech of tliee, with admonition, in 
time of need, to call us back from folly and frivolity. May it enable us to lift np 
ourselves again, and walk erect, bearing the hope of our sonship. May we also 
bear in our demeanor the \«itness that we arc the sons of God. Ennoble us. 
May we think and feel nobler. May we live more nobly. Oh ! that men, lookinj^ 
iipon UH, might say, " Better, now, understand I God." Grant that experience. 
We ask not to be perfect. We ask not to be any thing but weak, if we may lie in 
thine arm. We are wiiang to be poor, if we may only take thy riches. We are 
willing to weep, if it but cleanses our eyes to behold afar off the things that con- 
cern our peace. We are willing to say, "Lord, thy will be done." O blessed Will 1 
O glorious Will 1 O Will of all love, and of all grace, and of all good in time to 
come ! be thou done in us, and round about us. and in all the world. And to the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit, shall bo the praise. Amen, 
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"Lbt your light so shine before men, that thej may see your good works, and 
glori^ yoor Father which is in heaven." — ^Matt. v. 16. 
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This is the application of the exhortation contained in a figure just 
preceding, where the Saviour declares that his people are like unto a 
city set upon an hill, which can not be hid ; that they are like a candle 
which is placed upon a candlestick, that it may give light everywhere 
in the house. So men are, in their Christian relations, to be luminous 
and conspicuous. 

The employment in Scripture of the figure, of light to represent 
moral qualities is universal It began early. It continued to the end 
of the record. Nor is there any inflection, apparently, of meaning, 
which is not already used. Ingenuity can scarcely find a way of illus- 
trating moral truth by the use of light, or the modes of light, that 
has not been employed in Scripture. And the more clearly we study, 
the more close is the absolute analogy — ^for it is more than illustra- 
tion ; it is analogy. 

Without dwelling upon this— coming back to it by and by in the 
discussion — ^I proceed to say, 

1. The moral qualities enjoined in Christianity are in the highest 
flense ncUntrcU — ^not artificial ; not secondary ; not newly superinduced, 
or created by God's spirit upon the mind. They are natural, yet not 
in the sense in which we have been taught to disbelieve in the natural 
fmita of the mind. I mean that they are not after-thoughts of 
Gk>d. The qualities which we call ^^ Christian,'' and the experiences 
which w^ call ^ religious" are not something which is superinduced 
upon the mind by some after arrangement They were provided for 
in the organization of the soul and of the human life. If we may imag- 
ine that point at which man was sketched in the divine thought, the 
divine purpose was to create hunian beings so that they should bring 
forth, by their very organization, that which we are seeking to induce in 
men by Christian teaching. Every man, enlightened by the divine 

: IbttY.lMS. HTMHiCPIyinoafhOoIlectloii): Nos. 810, T76, 1181. 
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Spirit, is therefore called of God back to nature — using the term nor 
tare in a sense higher and better than the ordinary theological sense. 

This word, I have intimated, is used in two senses. Tlic life which 
men uniformly fall into is called the natural life. That is the lower 
form of life. . It is secondary. It is also used to signify the life which 
was intended, and for which the mind was set up, and secretly stored. 
This is the higher sense. It is the original, primary one. So that nature 
may mean- that nature which God makes, or that nature which man 
makes. The latter is ignoble and poor, and must be got over. The 
former is true and noble, and is .to be sought. 

What I believe, is, that the human mind was constructed so that 
every faculty in its organization tends to produce, is explicitly indent- 
ed to bring to pass, those very results which we call Christian quali- 
ties. And it is better adapted to be good than to be bacL And the 
being bad is something interposed between the original creative design 
and the execution. That is the lapse. Tliat is the fall. God's creative 
intent, or, if I may so say, the inventive design in the human soul, 
was, that it should bring out, naturally, by the spontaneous action of 
every part and faculty of it, just those fruits which we seek now by 
Christianity. 

I believe in nature^ therefore : not that degraded nature which sig- 
nifies conduct, but that other nature which signifies creative design — 
God's original, contemplated plan. And the position which I took 
was, that the moral qualities which are enjoined in Christianity are, 
in a higher sense, natural It is natural for men to be true. That 
is, they have been built so that that is the proper out- working of their 
nature. It is natural for men to live conscientiously. Faith is natu- 
ral Hope is natural Love is natural Benevolence is natural 
Spirituality is natural There has been provision made for it. And it 
does not alter the fact that there was a creative purpose expressed in 
the organization of the human soul Religion is natural Irreligion 
is artificial 

2. There is a moral constitution, by reason of which Christian 
qualities seem admirable to men. It is because men were built to act 
Christianly, religiously, that when they perceive true Christian quali- 
ties, the original nature in them appreciates those qualities. Not at. 
once ; because the natural man understandeth not the things of the 
Spirit, There is a latent capacity to do it. It maybe brought within 
the reach of every man's knowing, though every man may not per- 
ceive it. 

Moral excellence is beautiful Tliat can not be proved, except to 
say that it is the testimony of all men, just in proportion as they are 
developed into manhood. I do not believe a man's nature lies in the 
seed^ The higher up and the further away a man gets from the crea* 
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tive point, the nearer he comes to his nature. Men are always talking 
aboQt going back to nature, and saying that they ought to live so and 
so, because nature teaches them so and so. You might as well say 
that the wheat which you bury underground is more near to nature than 
the whole harvest which comes out of that wheat, and waves, golden, 
over the field. Is an acorn nearer to nature than an oak tree from 
that acorn, which has grown a hundred years ? Is a knife more a knife 
when it is shut up than when it is open ? 

God created men in this world, and created them at the seminal 
point; and no man is so far from nature — that is, from the sum of all 
that he was meant to be — as the man that is just bom — as nations 
and individuals in their lower estate. They are nearer had nature, but 
they are not nearer the divine, creative nature that lies far away, and 
comes by unfolding, by growing. Which is the vine, the two leaves 
breaking out of the ground, or that which has grown and covered the 
trelllg? Which is the nearest the vine as it lay in God's mind when 
he thought of a vine ? It is education that brings men to nature. It 
is civilization that comes nearer to nature than savageism. Nature 
does not livfe in the woods, but in populous cities. Nature is not 
found in ignorance, or weakness, or gross appetites. It is not till 
men have been taught to live higher than animals, higher than brute, 
selfish human beings, in the refinements of reason and moral sense, that 
they begin to touch their real nature. And the further they go up in 
this direction, the nearer they get to the creative nature that they were 
meant to develop into. 

Kow, as men go toward their nature, moral qualities seem beauti- 
W to them. The only evidence which you can allege that moral 
^oalitics are beautiful is, that when they are presented to the truest 
judges they seem beautiful ; and the truest judges are those that are 
the most developed toward their ultimate nature. 

There is in physical nature a relation between the eye and the 
<l^lities of matter, such that form and color are agreeable to the eye. 
^e hold that the same God who made the eye made the world to be 
looked at, and that the same God wlio made the world made the eye 
^ look upon it. There is a relation between one and the other by 
^hich combinations of forms and color are beautiful, as they were 
^Jieanttobe. 

And yet, though this is universal, and substantially the same in 
•11 men, deviations and variations to the contrary notwithstanding — 
^ sense of beauty may be dormant — ^may not visibly exist to any 
^^nsiderable degree. In certain nations, it may not exist except in its 
^^ctter nature. At the same time, we are all of us satisfied that the 
^ was made to see beautyi and that the natural world was made to 
^ beautiful for the eye. 
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That which is true in respect to tlic eye and the outward world 
) just as true in respect to the souPs eye and moral beauty. All 
icathenism and grossness and barbarism do not prevent our seeing 
bat God has made the moral beautiful, and that the race was so 
lade; that there is a preparation of conscience or moral sense such, 
bat whatever is beautiful in experience and action has something ii 
very man to respond to it. A man may be a liar ; and yet 
ever was a liar that had not a spot in him where he could not hel] 
dmiring truth. A man may be a man of passion ; and yet there is 
pot where reason, dominant over passion, commands his attention andC> -^d 
dmiration. A man may be vulgar, and coarse, and wicked; and yetzB'^^et 
lere is lying in every man a moral sense which, if yon can get at it^ z^^t, 
tid present to it moral truth in its nobler forms and aspects, can not^^^t 
elp responding to it For the eye was not made any more for 
L the outward world than a man's moral nature was made for 
L the moral world. All the inflections of benevolence can be mad< 
> meet something in every man, and command its approbation. Love, 
L all its moods and varieties, addresses itself to a corresponding moral 
jnse in every human bosom. Conscience, in all forms o{ truth, and^ 
iulity, and honesty, and honor, approves itself to every man. Self- 
?nial is beautif uL Not, perhaps, in the monkish representations of 
, but in the shape of patience, and endurance, and heroic suflTering welt 
jme for one's country. All the world has ever admired self-denial, 
id faith, and hope, and tnist, and courage, and reliance. These 
lalities have always had audience and admiration, even among sav- 
je nations, if they were only made consciously visible. For savage 
itions appreciate what is in theuL The heroes of the world have been 
ade up of qualities which we now imderstand to be moral qualities. 

was not simply brute strength tliat made the hero : it was bmto 
rength exercised for the sake of some good. Tliat is the lower form 

development. The Samsons of history were not great wallowing 
ants. They were men that suffered for country, and for a cause. 
nd there was the seed of a true heroism in tlicse tilings. 

The heroes of the world have been like early pictures. If you 
ok at the pre-Rapliaelite pictures in the galleries of Italy, and what 
;hink to be more significant, the early Flemish and German pictures — 
r the German nature was more sincere and deej) than the Italian na- 
re ; the northern nations of Europe were more highly developed mor- 
ly than the southern — you will see that the artists were feeling after 
beautiful tiling. Although the draijoiy looks like tin for stiilhess 
id angularity, and although the postures are some of them excessive- 
stiff, and the grouping childish, you can not stand before Van Eyck'a 
[itures — I could not — without tears in your eyes. They were beautiful, 
spite of all the infelicities of an early school of painting. And so 
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it has been with the heroes of every age of the world. Go back to 
'Ehose men whom nations have reverenced, and set aside the bad paint- 
ing, and you will find that their characters turned on some moral quali- 
fy, and that the nation was thrilled, and history was made radiant by 
it ; because the heart answers to every exhibition of moral excellence 
or moral truth. 

Men may not, as I have said, be trained to see-than in its finer forms ; 
T>ut there is in every human soul a constitution to which moral quali- 
fies appeal, and which can not help responding to them. This is of 
:^undamental importance ; and vast use is made of it in Scripture. We 
-shall also make much use of it, as you will see, in the sequel. 

Thus, Christian experiences are only higher moral developments of 
mature in the human souL God's Spirit brings out in us what our own 
'volition could not achieve. These higher moral states or Christian 
qualities appeal to the confidence, the admiration, and the sympathy 
of mankind ; and that notwithstanding men hate the light, and oppose 
good — for I believe that, too. I believe that men hate good — yet 
I believe that they can not help responding to the presentation of 
goodness. They oppose light, and yet light is pleasant to them. But l>e- 
cause this thing is true, it does not follow that that thing which is in 
antagonism to it is not true too. You might as well say, " It is im- 
possible for a wheel to have spokes running into the hub from both 
directions," as to say that there are not opposite truths. Truth is a 
circle, and there are antagonistic truths on every side of that circle. 
iten oppose good, and admire good. Men hate good, and appreciate 
good. Men arc admirers of spiritual things, and yet men tread spir- 
itual things under foot, as swine tread pearls underneath their hoofs. 
Alan's lower nature resists the supreme domination of the moral f acul- 
Men do not like to be ruled by higher ideas than those which 
^s them. Men that live to eat do not like laws, customs, or any 
^^loral advice that teaches them every day that there is a higher way 
^o live. No man likes to have the devil cast out of him. There is as 
^rtiuch squealing, and running down hill, and pitching into the sea 
^^:io^ as there was in the time of our Sa\aour. And you will take 
X^otice that, when passions come out of men, they generally take the 
:f orm of hogs ! It is the lower passions, it is the animal after all, 
^tJiat is dispossessed ; and that animal resists. But the higher f acul- 
^es, the moral attributes, have in them a sympathy for the Christ that 
Sippears. There b such a relation between our higher nature, and vir- 
"tae, and piety, and moral beauty, that you can always present one to 
"the other with a confidence that if nature hold true to itself, men will 
admire that which is true, and right, and divine, and noble. Men with 
one part of their nature will have a conscience toward (Jod, will have 
a moral sense for truth and duty ; and yet, with another part of their 
nature, they will resist botL 
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8. It is upon this state of facts that our Master ordained that 
men should carry their moral fSMSolties up to the highest degree of 
excellence. In other words, it is not enough for a man )bo call him- 
self a Christian, and join himself to a Christian body, as if he had 
bought his ticket at the office, and placed himself in the appropriate 
car, and there was nothing more to be done, and he would be carried 
to his journey's end without any further care on his part. Men 
think that the church is a kind of railway-car, or steam-packet, and 
that we have only to get the right one to be safe. They think that 
denominations are very much like different lines of steamers ; and 
that the runners on each line, crying down the others, and praising 
their own, are like the members of the different churches, that claim 
every thing for their own, and give no credit to the others. Men 
seem to thiuk, *' Ouly let me get iuto the church that has apostolicity 
and orthodoxy and catholicity, and I shall have nothing to do but 
to go to sleep over night ; and when I wake up in the morning I shall 
find myself at my destination. It is the church's business to take me 
through.'' That is not the New Testament idea. In New Testament 
times, there was no church. There was a brotherhood; but no such 
organization as we have. An organized institution I believe in, and 
we have a right to have ; but the New Testament idea of a church 
was simply a moral society of those who had a common faith, a com- 
mon hope, and a common love. There was no idea of a church such 
as has existed since Christ's time. And that church which is the 
most positive about its apostolicity is the furthest removed from the 
New Testament idea. There is no church so far from the New Tes- 
tament idea as that one which thinks it is the New Testament church, 
and that there is not another church in the world. It is a crus- 
taceous church. It is not the spiritual church. That church which 
has the most altars, the most vestments, the most externalities, the 
most things that appeal to the lower nature of men ; that church 
which has the most physical embodiment, and therefore occupies the 
largest space in men's sight, is the furthest from the true spiritual 
church. " The kingdom of God is within you," and the true church 
is always the invisible church. It is the church of spiritual qualities 
and moral powers, and not of external objects. 

Our Master teaches us, that we are to take the moral qualities 
which come to us at our Christian birth — when we are by the Holy 
Ghost so re-created that we can start over again, as it were — and use 
them according to God's word, and not according to human precept 
or human example. The command, when wo begin to live Christian 
qualities, is, not that we are to live them simply far enough to get 
into the church, or to be consistent with this, that, or the other 
church, but that we are to take every one of those Christian qualities^ 
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and carry it up to that point where it shall be beautiful. Great 
Christian experiences are not merely to be held in their lower forms. 
We are not simply to have a little of them ; but they are to grow so 
that they shall present themselves to men's eyes as beautiful. There 
is the nature of beauty in every one of them. There is not one single 
thing that we are to do or forbear which is not inherently, intrin- 
sically, morally beautiful And the command of the Master is, that 
we are to live morally, Christianly, and to carry every Christian 
quality up in such a shape that it shall be beautiful. 

Then, next, it is to be luminous. It is not only to be beautiful, 
bat it is to present itself to men's eyes so that they shall say that it is 
beautiful — so that there shall hardly be a choice lefl them* I do not 
care what your opinions are, you never see a heroic act that you 
stop to ask yourself, ^' Shall I, or shall I not admire ?" You never saw 
a man throw himself into the water, instantly, after some poor 
drowning wretch, and seize and bring him out, that you had a chance 
to ask yourself whether you would admire it or not. The admira- 
tion is instantaneous. You never saw a man risk his life for the sake 
of befriending some poor cliild that you had time to ask yourself, '^ Is 
that, or is it not, to be admired?" You admire first ; and some hours 
afterward you ask whether you ought to. The mind is intui* 
tive and inspirational in such matters, and it is generally right in 
its moral inspirations and intuitions. No man can read that story of 
Walter Scott's, " Mid-Lothian," where Effie Deans was on trial for 
her life, and Jeanie was to bear witness, and the saving of her sister's 
life just turned on the slightest evasion of the truth, and she could 
not lie even to save her sister, but had to tell the truth, and see her 
old father fall dead to the ground, and feel that the terrible enginery 
of justice must roll over her heart and crush her — no man can read 
that story (I defy Macchiavelli himself to do it) and not say that it 
was beautiful to speak the truth under such circumstances. Any 
^ngle moral quality taken and presented to the human soul strikes 
that soul's admiration, and it is not left to choose whether it will 
admire or not. If I say, ^* Two and two make four," set yourself 
against it if you will ; you can not help yourself, you are obliged ta* 
say, ** Two and two make four." If I say, ** Two from four leaves two,*^ 
you may cipher upon it as much as you please, and bring as much 
logic to bear on it as you please, I know that I have God Almighty'a 
truth on my side, and that you will follow me and say so Wo. Let 
a man do a noble thing, and the decree of God in the constitution of the* 
human soul makes every body that sees it feel that it is a noble thing. 
And the command of Christ is, first, that we are to live for 
these high spiritual qualities ; that we are to live for them so large* 
ly, that we are to give them such generous growth and culture, that 
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they Bball stand in as in their Teal beauty ; and that then they are t^ be 
presented to men so that, in spite of themselves, they will be compelled 
to glorify our Father which is in heaven. That is the function of piety. 

The success of the Grospel was made to depend not on preaching 
— ^though that was to be an instrument ; but upon living men. There 
is more reasoning in the Saviour's words than we are apt to give to 
them, when ho says, " Te are our epistles." lie had been writing 
epistles, letters, to the different churches, and he said, in a blessed 
moment, ** What I am writing with ink is not, after all, my letter ; 
you are my letters to the churches and to the world. What I am 
striving to say by the enginery of human language, that you are say- 
ing by the conduct of every single day." And the power of Chris- 
tianity was not to inhere in its doctrinal scheme — though there was a 
lower place and function for doctrine ; certainly not in its ecclesias- 
tical organization. There was the want of an organization on a much 
lower plane and in a much lower sphere ; but the real and true power 
of Christianity was in the fact, that the conduct required of the dis- 
ciple was high up on the moral scale, and that when a man lived a 
Christian life generously and largely, men could not, by reason of 
their moral constitution, resist admiration and sympathy, but had to 
say, *' It is right ; it is true," and glorify God. 

That is the substance of the text, " Let your light so sliine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven." It is a network of decrees, deep as the moral 
constitution of the human soul. It is mighty as the very omnipotence 
which formed man's life and nature. 

In view of this, I remark. 

1. Every Christian is so to live that his conduct shall seem holy 
and beautiful. We are apt to say, "I must live so that I shall be 
right." But is it your understanding of right, that it can be homely ? 
In the generation of it, in its birth-hour, it may be homely ; but right, 
in its own nature, is intrinsically beautiful. We are apt to say, " I 
must live justly ; I must live so that I shall be at peace with my own 
conscience." All that is true ; but I tell you, there are thousands 
of persons whose idea of religion is correct in doctrinal matters, 
but whose doctrine is like a forest in winter — trees in outline : 
while Christianity is like that same forest in summer, full of leaves 
and blossoms and fruit. More is necessary than that you should 
be right Men often say, *' Only let me know that I am right, and 
that is all I care for." It is not all that you oup:ht to care for. 
Right should not only be right, but beautiful ; and it becomes so 
in proportion as it works up to its perfect form. Where moral quali- 
ties produce an unpleasant effect, it is because they are imperfect. 
Moral qoalities sve like fruit. The ap])le that in January calls forth 
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my admiration, ia June calls forth my detestation, if I taste it. 
And though morality, when it is the spontaneous laying down of genius 
and power for a moral purpose is transcendently beautiful, yet that 
same morality, when it is struggling and trying to be born, or to grow, 
seems like a poor starveling thing — as it is. But as it becomes stronger, 
tnd goes up through childhood, and up through manhood, it increases 
in symmetry and absolute beauty. You can always test your growth in 
Miy grace by the beautifulness of that grace in you ; for if it is not beau- 
tiful, it is because it is sour ; because it is crude ; because it is unripe. 
Therefore, no person whose religion is such as to produce a disagree- 
able impression in his family is a true Christian. Such persons may 
«wapo into heaven ; but they go in 80 as by fire. Any person that 
you live with, and who is less agreeable to you in the respects in 
▼hich he professes to be a Christian, and who does not make an 
•greeable impression upon you, is just so far away from Christ. 
But if I lived where I saw a Roman priest who always produced 
^pon my mind a salutary impression, and in whose conduct was 
'Jwmliness — a beautiful manliness; devoutness — a beautiful devout- 
^^ ; richness — a beautiful richness ; sweetness — a beautiful sweet- 
'^i I should instantly say, " This is a Christian man — a model Chris- 
"^ man — in spite of his church, and in spite of his creed." I should in- 
stantly take him to be my brother. I should not stop to inquire, *' What 
^ your ministry ?" If he is living among so many impediments, and 
*^ Hsen above them all ; if he is living according to the highest 
^^^viX standard ; if he is living in such a way that I can not help ad- 
^*^Dg his character — I know that that admiration in me is the testi- 
^^ny of God to the largeness of that man's growth. And on the 
^ther hand, if a man is as crystalline as Calvin, and has screwed up 
®7^^ moral quality as carefully as Paganini every string of his 
^^Un, and yet it is cacophonous, and his character is not such that I 
^^ admire it, I say, " He is not ripe ; he is not perfected ; I do not 
^ the fruit in him yet." There is nothing so beautiful as the human 
^^1, as God meant it to be. There was no key that was ever struck 
^t had such music as every faculty of the human soul has in it. And 
, ^^B there is complete harmony, when the whole diapason is brought 
°*^o action, and all the passions become a sub-base, and the feet play 
^^ia, and the hands play the keys, then the lower tones become a 
7^%nificent under-current on which the upper tones float. The pas- 
^^8 become more than semi-moral when the upper part of the soul is 
Radiant and flashing with inspirational attainments. God has never 
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e any thing so beautiful as the whole soul in its majesty of experience, 
-^nd this being so, it is the sadness of my life that I get so tired 
^nen as I do. It is my soul's sadness to think that men behave so 
I am tired of them. I am tired, tired, tired of nothing so much 
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as of men. AUub 1 I am like a masio-teaoher, that stands the whole 
day teaching cubs how to paw the keys, and hears things mauled and 
mardered until hb hungry ear dies, almost, with his tasks. And he 
that is studying to lifl up the poor and strengthen the weak is in some 
sense a moral anatomist, and a morbid one. There are moments of 
success and triumph when the soul experiences a certain degree of 
pleasure and satisfaction ; but there come times when to depart and 
be with Christ is a good deal better. And I am ashamed to think 
that I feel such a sense of relief when I go into the old hoary forest, 
and the trees seem to me more like companions than men do, and I 
can move about with a sense of friendliness and sympathy with these 
things, which neither think, nor feel, nor speak, nor do aught, but 
which I clothe by my imagination with more human and humane at- 
tributes than men wear. The heavens are not more beautiful, there 
is nothing more beautiful in the forest, or on the sea, or among mighty 
rivers, or on vast continents, or in the seasons, or the tropics, or at the 
solitary poles, north or south, so sublime or beauteous as any single 
soul, if only it threw out its clusters of abundant fruit. God never 
made any thing else so beautiful as he made man. And woe to the 
world that men are so homely I Woe to the world that men have 
sheathed their beauty, and have only thrown out the lower passions 
— pride, vanity, selfishness — things so harsh, unlovely, hateful, and 
liating ! But oh ! It shall not be so always. There is such a thing as 
the " beauty of holiness." Do you remember that phrase, " The gate 
Beautiful " ? Old Jerusalem had a gate beautiful. The temple Iiad 
such a gate. And through such a gate every man ought to go to be 
converted. His moral developments, his zeal, his benevolence, Iiis love, 
his humility, his meekness, his faith, his hopes, his reliance, his cou- 
rage, his activity, his self-denial, every one of his moral qualities, 
ought to be so rounded out, and so carried up, in tlie heavenly sum- 
mer, that every one of them should be sweeter than vine or blossom- 
ing meadow. Then men would be transcendently beautiful Twen- 
ty men made beautiful in the Lord Jesus Clirist would be an army 
that would sweep around the globe, and nothing could resist them. 
That man Paul — the greatest man that ever lived on earth, I think — 
had a soul that is sounding on yet, and that will sound on to the end 
of time, because it carries in it so much of beauty. Oh ! for a church of 
such men. Oh I for a community of such men. We do not know 
any thing yet of the power of Christianity. 

2. The impressions which a church makes on the moral conscious- 
ness of the community in which it lives is a fair test of its life and 
power. I do not mean that every church will be loved ; but I do hold 
that, even in the imperfection of human development and character, 
every church is bound to produce in the community an impression that 
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the average membership lives on a higher plane than other men. We 
are to make a distinction between individual members and the collec- 
tive whole. Because there were, among the hundred £Etmilies at the 
Ilfth Avenue Hotel, or the St. Nicholas, or the Metropolitan, five or 
ux disreputable persons, you would not say that the hotel was dis- 
reputable. We know that the bad go with the good. And it is not 
right to cry down a church, instancing single persons as an index of 
the whole. There will be traitors in every band. One twelfth of 
Christ's band of disciples were traitors. But I do not believe one 
twelfth in this church, or in any of the sister churches round about 
us, are bad. There are, however, in every church, some that are not 
worthy to be in it. But the average impression produced by a church 
in a community upon the best natures in that community, taking it 
from year to year, is a fair test. That is to say, if I have a seal, and 
I stamp with it day after day, and men come and look to see what 
impression is made, and they see that there is some picture there, but 
can not tell what it is — whether it be dragon, or eagle, or liberty-cap 
--it is fair to say that that seal does not answer the purpose for which 
it was intended. If when it is used to stamp on paper, or wax, it 
makes no impression that can be distinguished, it is of little value 
as a seal. 

And so it is with churches. Many churches live so that you can 
not tell whether the impression they make is of Christ or of Belial. It 
is blurred ; there is nothing clear or distinct. There are many churches 
whose impression is sharp and clear, and is of St. George and the 
dragon, the dragon being twice as large as St. George. There are 
many churches in which it is only a higher form of respectable 
worldliness that is manifested. There are many churches that live 
according to the prevailing fashions. There are hundreds pf places 
that are excellent places of resort There are plenty of churches 
where you can see the best-dressed people, and the most prosperous 
people. There are churches that are nothing but religious mutual 
insurance companies, and that agree to insure each other in this 
world and the world to come. And the community look upon them 
and say, " Well, these are well-to-do religious people, who on week 
days live in brown-slone houses, and on Sunday in brown-stone 
churches — lucky fellows I" I wonder that you do not put up some of 
the true names over churches — ^' Church of the Lucky Families f* 
** Church of the First Class ** Church of People that are not Vulgar ;" 
** Church of Prosperous Men ;'* ** Church of the Long Purse," and so 
on. These titles would be very appropriate for some churches, judg- 
ing from the average impression produced by them on the community. 
And I shall not shrink from having them applied to me and to you, 
so far as we deserve them. We must stand on our own merits. The 
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truth does not turn out of its course for any body. The truth must 
be spoken, if the heavens fall. * 

The average impression produced by the members of any church 
in a community determines how Christian or how unchristian they 
are. This is an immutable principle. And there is -a moral organ- 
ization in the human soul that responds to moral truth wherever it is 
found. And if, on the average, we, being Christians, make such an 
impression upon the consciousness of the world that they say they 
are better than we are, we are not living Christianly. We are bound 
to live, not only so that our Christian character shall be beautiful, 
but that it shall appear so. We arc not to be mere paupers on other 
men's good opinions, but are to command men's opinions about us. 
It is the prerogative of power, not to take, but to command. "We are 
bound to live so that the children in our families shall say of us, 
"They are Christians," We are bound to live so that men of other 
churches shall say, " What a pity that such good people do not belong 
to our sect !" For you know Christ is like a sportsman, who has 
pockets here, and pockets there, and pockets everywhere that ho 
can find places for them in his clothes. And imagine a fend spring- 
ing up ampng these pockets. One pocket says, ** I am a thousand 
times better than that pocket." Another says, " No ; you are low 
down ; you are a little miserable, schismatic pocket down there. I 
am an apostolic pocket up here." All sects are merely pockets in the 
garments of the Lord Jesus Christ. And it does not make any dif- 
ference whether you go to heaven in a side pocket or in a skirt pock- 
et. " To get into heaven is the main thing, after all. But these 
pocketous sects, looking upon this good priest or that good minister, 
say, " What a pity he is not in my pocket !" It is much more impor- 
tant that you should by your life produce such an effect that you 
should desire each other, than that you should be in any particular 
church. The thing is, to live so that your life shall be a witness of 
truth, and piety, and godliness. 

I need not say how this compares with what are sometimes called 
reforming churches. Grod calls men to work for reforms; but be 
never calls them to work for reforms as if they were crocodiles. I 
really think the greatest obstacle to some reformations is the ugliness, 
the harshness, the bitterness, the uncharitableness, the unsymraetry, 
the moral nnbeauty, of the men who advocate them. The reforms 
are well enough ; but I can not swallow the reformers. Kcformers 
must be fighters ; but the prescription of the Bible is, " Speaking tlie 
truth in love,^^ You c^in not speak the truth in love, and bo long un- 
boAntiful. The man that can thunder one moment, and shed tears the 
nexty 18 the man that is most likely to cairy a reform. The man that 
IcDowa how to bo gentle and sweety tA\ci mvvxi \\\^t. stands u\) for the 
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tntb, and is patient, and glorious in his patience ; the man that is 
not daunted by opposition, but that is not embittered, and carries him- 
self iweetly and beautifully in the midst of oppositions — that man b 
the trae reformer. Reforms do not need malign passions, like fire 
noder a cauldron, to give them success. He is the true reformer who 
presents truth and principle in attractive forms. A cause is made 
beautiful by the radiancy of the man that presents it. No Christian 
man has any excuse for leaving an impression on the time in which 
he lives that he is unchristian. The fact that it is a time of strife and 
battle is do excuse. Coeur de Lion was a man, every inch, in time of 
battle. A true warrior was he, without reproach. He would not do 
a mean thing in the struggle any more than out of it. He was as much 
a man in battle as out of battle. And so we are to stand up for the 
tnth, and to be brave men, not fearing men or the devil ; and yet 
we are to be lovely while we are doing it. We are never to employ 
our malign feelings for the sake of gaining power or material by 
which to enforce the truth, which is always beautiful. 

3. If this be so, we shall say, likewise, that the Bible is a book of 
nperstiUon — only the superstition is in you, and not in the Bible. 
Men think that the Bible is in such a sense sacred that there is a 
moral quality in paper and in type. If a man should sit on the Bible 
tcciden tally, and see what it was, he would jump as if a serpent had 
bitten him. He would feel as if he had committed a sin almost, it was 
■osacred. And children are taught not only to believe the Bible, but to 
reverence it, and almost to go on tiptoe in the presence of it. It may 
minister to good instruction ; but still there are a great many people 
who respect the Bible very much as the African does his amulet. As 
a man regards an amulet, so Christians regard certain things in which 
they think there is an influence of holiness, and which they think 
^t a holy fragrance. Many men who never read the Bible or study 
it think that somehow or other it will do them good. Many people 
make the Bible a mere charm. 

See how this superstition is played upon. A man comes into 
<!<nirt to swear, or affirm ; and the judge says to him, ^' Hold up your 
hand.'' The clerk stops him, and says, ^^ Are you a Protestant ?** 
If he answers, " No," the judge calls for the Bible. A Protestant 
swears with his hand up ; but a Catholic must put his hand on the 
Bible. But ah ! that would not do ; there is a refinement on that li 
it is a plain Bible, he will put his hand on it very boldly; but turn it 
^^ver, and show him a cross on the other side, and you can not get him 
te put his hand on it falsely. So you have charm upon charm. 

A great many people think that the Bible is a very sacred book. 
I will tell yon how it is a sacred book. If you read t.\i\^ bc^V^ ^\A 
bd moni qatditieB in it, and they are transferred ti% Ywvn^ VvcVoi^iik 
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to yon, then to yon it becomes a sacred book. This book is sacred 
to yon jnst so far as its teachings are incorporated in yonr ezperi* 
cnoe and feelings, and not a bit further. All that part of the Bible 
is Bible to yon which yon live by. So mnch of the Bible as you 
vitalize is valuable to yon ; but so much of it as you do not vitalize 
is of no use to you. 

Ton put your Bible in yonr book-case. There it stands all the 
week, perhaps. Or, yon read it once a day, or once a week, as the 
case may be. And yon do it very decorously. The room is still, 
and your children sit around the room in a stiff row. You put on 
your spectacles and read ; and as you read, you lower the key of your 
voice—for when men want to be religious, they always take a solemn 
note ; and you read all the way through the chapter, and arc like a 
blind man walking along a road where there are all sorts of flowers 
on Iboth sides, never seeing a single one. Men read thus, and 
feel a great deal better because they have read the Bible to their 
family I Now, I tell yon, the only thing you read in the Bible is 
that which jumps into yon, and which you can not get out of you* 
It is the vital, luminous part, and not the dead letter that you read, 
if you read any part of tiie Bible. 

Suppose I should set up housekeeping on the same principle that 
some people set up their religious housekeeping ? A man goes to 
housekeeping, and gets a Bible, with his name on the inside, and his 
name on the outside, and puts it on the table, in his best room ; and there 
it lies for months and years without being opened — unless there is a 
fimeral in the family. Suppose I should go to housekeeping, and should 
give an order to the grocer for three boxes of sperm candles, saying, 
^^ I am going to have a luminous house," and should put those can- 
dles away in the attic, and never light one of them ? What is the 
use of candles but to bum ? That is the very figure of our Master. 
He says, *^ No man puts a candle under a bushel, but he lights it and 
puts it on a candlestick." 

So much, then, of the Bible, as you take out, as a candle, lighting 
it, you read ; and so much of it is to you a living oracle — no more. 
There is a vast amount of superstition about the Bible even in the 
Protestant churches. 

There are many other points of application which time forbids me 
to dwell upon; but I will make only a single other. 

No man has a right, who is called of God and made a new crea- 
ture by the power of the Holy Ghost, and has in him the inspirations 
of divine love and truth, and believes himself to be a pilgrim to the 
other land, and to be an heir with Jesus Christ — no such man has a 
r/g'Iit to live a hidden life. Tliere are a great many persons who, for 
ressons ojfconscience, or reasons of cawlion, or reasons of approbation, 
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or reasons of interest, withhold themselves from an open avowal of 
their adhesion to Christ, and of their real Christian life. Bat a man 
nho lives so that men do not know.that he is a Christian, is not one. 
If you sacceed in hiding yonr piety from men, you will succeed 
in hiding it from God, too. The very idea of piety is luminous- 
ness. 

I have no overweening attachment to the church as a physical or- 
ganization. I am rather under than over the line on that subject. I 
believe that the church is useful ; but I do not believe that any par- 
ticnlar church on the face of the globe is ordained of Grod. I do not 
believe one church is any better than another so far as ordinance is 
ooncemed. I do not believe there is any pattern whatsoever laid 
down in the New Testament according to which churches should be 
organized. I believe that churches stand on the same ground that 
common schools and literary institutions do. They are found to be use- 
Tul, and to promote man's growth, and so they are right. Churches 
stand on the same ground that governments stand on. God did not 
ordain a republican government, or a monarchical government, or a 
mixed government. He created men social beings, so that they need- 
^ governments, and lefl them to choose such as they wanted. I be- 
lieve there is that in every human being which needs association and 
wciety for the best development of itself; but what the particular 
form of that association or society should be has not been prescribed 
Svery church is good enough that answers the purposes of a church. 
Every government is good enough that answers the purposes of a 
government. 

All churches are therefore in some sense apostolic ; but no church 
on the &ce of the earth is apostolic in the sense of having descended 
fom the apostles. Those churches are supreme impertinences that 
^ertake to say that they present to the world the line and linea- 
ment of the architect of Peter or Paul There is no vestige of any 
ordinances that they handed down to us. You might as well say 
Aat they gave us patterns of houses to live in, as that they gave us 
P^tems of ordinances. I believe that ordinances, external forms, are 
matters of utter indifference. Baptism is baptism, whether it be af- 
fittion, or sprinkling, or immersion. The Lord's Supper, if it be ad- 
'uniatered by a pope, is good enough ; if it be administered by a car- 
dinal, it is good enough ; if it be administered by a priest or a minister. 
^ is good enough ; if it be administered by the father in the family, 
tt is good enough ; and if there is no onc'else to administer it, and 
yoQ administer it to yourself, it is just as good. The Lord's Supper 
belongs to every man that belongs to the Lord Jesus Christ ; and he 
^ just as much right to administer it to himself as V> hAN« \t» %^- 
i>iniaiered to him by b pneat. 
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In regard to churches, ordinances, and govemments, I take th^ 
broadest ground, and say that they arc useful, but that there is not 
one of them that is obligatory, as having warrant in Scripture ; and no 
man can come to us saying, ^' Thus saith the Lord," in respect to them. 
But while I hold that broad and catholic ground, I say that because 
the gathering together of men for good and holy purposes has for 
generations and ages been proved to be useful, therefore it is a duty* 
The experience of nations has shown that men can not well live secret 
Christbui lives, and that it is far better that they should make a publio 
profession of their religious faith, and live open and disclosed lives ; 
and hence men are bound to let the world know that they are Chris- 
tians. Select what communion you please ; but somewhere you should 
stand up before men and openly avow your adhesion to Christ, because 
it is the testimony of centuries that such a course is best. You are 
bound to bear witness that the life you now live in the flesh, you live, 
by faith in the Son of God, who loved you, and gave himself for you. 
You have no right to be a secret Christian. You have no right to 
hide your piety. You have no right to allow men to say of you, •' He 
is a moralist, but he is not a Christian." You are bound to let your 
light shine. You are bound to be an eminent Christian, so that your 
Christianity shall be apparent to all men. You are bound to be a 
Christian ; and then you are bound to make an open declaration, just 
as when we marry. Do you suppose that is the wedding, when the 
young man and his blushing bride stand up and exchange vows ? The 
wedding took place when their two hearts rushed together as one, and 
when they clasped each other, and said, " Tliine for life ; mine for life." 
Their souls are married first ; but they arc obliged then to stand up 
before law and institution and custom, and openly say, " This is what 
we have done." This declarative and open wedding is necessary for 
morality, for decency, for reasons right and proper. The marriage of 
the souls comes first. Afterward there is the rcaflirmation before men. 
And every soul ought to be married to Christ. Every soul should 
clasp him with secret f aitL And then there should be the standing 
up and bearing outward, publio testimony before men. 

My Christian brethren, I take my share of this truth. I have great 
comfort in one of Paul's declarations. After he had set forth the ideal 
of godliness, after he had painted a glowing picture of it, the thought 
occurred to him, " These people may perhaps say, ' Do you live so 
high as that? Are you as good as that ?' " And then he said, " Not that 
I have attained." Every man ought to preacli a hundred tijnes better 
than he practices. It is a vulgar and absurd fling that men make when 
they say, " Do you practice as much as you preach ?" I should be 
ashamed if I did not make my ideal travel faster than my hands and 
feet. I am not half so good a man as I tell you to be. I am not half 
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flo good a minister as I ought to be. I know my own imperfections. 
** I count not myself to have apprehended ; but this one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus." I see what the way is, and I am 
trying, according to my feeble strength, to walk in that way. And 
I make it broader and plainer to you ; hoping that many of you will 
be a great deal better Christians than I am. I do not envy you. If 
God gives me grace to stand, as by fire, in his presence, and I see go- 
ing up by ranks far above me, you that I have taught, you that I 
have baptized, you that I have led out of mighty sins and temptations, 
1 Bhall not envy you. It will be 'enough to have the least place in 
beaven, and join with you in the common praise and thanksgiving to 
God. 

^ Let us every one press forward, open, avowed Christians, carry- 
ing Christian truth in Christian love and Chnstian contentment, in the 

beauty of holinesss. 

1 ^ ■ 

PRAYIiR BEFORE THE SERMON. 

GfRjL5T, oar Father, that all the cloada that lie hetween us and the heavenly, 
Site may be parted, at least at times, that we may renew our faith, and refresh 
oar hope in the belief of the coming joy and rest of the heavenly land. Grant 
that we may see how great is the glory of the saints, and how blessed the estate 
of jiut men made perfect. And may we so desire the perfection of the otber state 
tliat we shall be willing to bear the furnace and the anvil, whilst thou dost cleanse 
vt bj the fire and form us by the hammer. Grants that we may neither mourn 
nor despond because thou art dealing with us as with children. Grant that we 
naj have such a desire for the things of manhood, and of Christian manhood, 
that we may so desire to stand in eminence of virtue and of true piety, that all 
the Buffering which it costs shall seem to lis as a trifle— as the very dust. May 
'we long to have that purity of heart which shall enable us to see God. What is 
there to be seen, what picture, what vision, what beauty anywhere, that can com- 
pare with the sight of our Lord ! What attainment, what riches, what mere 
earthly joys are there that can compare with the joys which thou hast in reserve, 
and a foretaste of which thou dost grant to thy people by the way ? Oh ! give to 
HI sneh a sense of thy being, and of thy nearness to us, and of the reality of life 
hejond the grave ; grant that we may have such a clasping faith by which to take 
hold of all that are gone out from among us, and are standing a little way apart 
because a little way above us, that we may every day live as seeing Him who is 
invisible, and by faith in the invisible world. 

We pray that thou wilt temper thy providences according to our strength. 
Lay not upon us burdens which break us clear down to the earth, but give us 
•trength that we may lift the cross, and then be lifted by it. 
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Grant, we beseech of thee^ tliat we mftj know liow to eaorifioe ilii, and licyw to 
crucify the affections which are fofelffn to a divine life. All that ia hateful, all 
that is carnal, all that is selfish, all that is soal-hambling^— grant thsl wo ma/ 
know how to overeome it. Maj we know how to laj aside erery weight. €Fxant 
that we may follow in the footsteps of oar Master, and become worthy soldien 
under such a banner as Christ's. DeliTer as, we besoech of thee, from the power 
of the world in whldi we live. Biay we have dominion over it, and not it ofsr 
OS. May we be long patient with men. May we not seek to magnify their faulty 
nor desire to punish them. May they be ours hi the spirit of oar Master, 
to heal. May we overcome evil with good. May we be patient, and long-snfibr 
ing. And while we abhor that which is evil, and cleave to that which is good, 
may it be in mercy. May wo seek rather to build up than to cast down ; to besii- 
tify, than to mar ; may we learn to live so that our whole life shall be Inminoas ; 
so that men shall know that we are Christ's, as we know which are flowers, and 
which are not. 

Grant, we beseech of thee, O God ! that we may this day draw near to thee to 
confess all our sins. May we seek to hide nothing from thee. May we rejoice 
that we have a place so safe where we can disburden our guilt, and make men- 
tion of all our imperfections and faults. We do not come to make confesmon st 
thy feet, driven hither. We come gladly. Not more glad are laborers to wash 
their wearied bodies in the cooling stream, and cleanse themselves for health and 
cheer, than are we to confess to thee in those hours when our soul needs to con- 
fess ; needs to cleanse itself in the air of love, in the divine confidence, certain that « 
God is not angry, and will not reveal, nor smile in contempt. He will not chide. . 
He will not make mention again of our transgressions. With loving-kindnesssB 
more than a mother's or a father's, thou wilt lift up those that confess their sin toe::: 
thee, and wilt give them strength to overcome it, and wilt lead them up step br^ 
step and range by range, until they stand perfected in true holiness. 

O Lord ! we pray that thou wilt teach us to abhor that which is evil in our— ' 
selves more than in others. May we be charitable to others, but uncharitable tcr^ 

ourselves, utterly refusing to palliate, or to in any way soften our own offenses. 

May we desire to be scourged with our own honest thoughts. May we desire tc=:> 
measure ourselves more fully than other men measure us, and require of oursel vefiat^ 
more than they require of us. Toward others may we be gentle and beauteous^ 
May we be easy to be entreated. May wo desire that which is good in them 
May we not love that which is evil, to see it, or to report it. May we desire rathe^tf 
to build men up in Christian faith and Christian purity. Forgive us that 
have been so uncharitable in days that arc past, aud forgive us if still the poisoi 
linger in us. Oh ! grant that we may see the beauty and the power of love, an< 
that we may feel the sweet blessedness of this experience in our own souls. Oh ^ 
may we speak its language, and be prepared thus to speak the heavenly language,^. 

We pray that thou wilt bless all thy people, now, that are offering their gifti^ 
to thee — their gratitude, their affections, their supplications, and their desires.. 
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Lcyrd JesnB, speak to erery heart in thj presence, that it may know that it is 
hieard. May every one know that GhrisI hath called him by name. Bo thou a 
Tiicnd to every one^ and make every oneieel that he is dear to thee. 

And we beseech of thee that thoa wilt help every one of thy people to bear 
the kt and burden which thoa hast appdntod for him. May we not believe that 
tnmble comes from the ground. May we not relieve the moment's pain and ache 
beliemg that it comes only from blind natural law. May every one be composed 
•ad liable, and believe that our heavenly Father manages life and ourselves, and 
paneates all things, and causes all things to work together for good to those 
that love him. 

Grant that we may accept our troubles as a part of the divine commission. 
May we seek not so much to be rid of them as to turn them to account. May we 
gnft the thorn with the rose, and though the thorn may be there, may there be 
blowmiB mounting over the vine. Grant that we may learn the lessons of peace 
from the lips of sorrow ; that with heart-ache, we may learn heart-joy. May we 
sot think that it is for us to live here foreiver, nor seek to build foimdations deeper 
^ broader. Who can build so that death shall not ransack all his works T Oh ! 
that we might live in our own thought for a better manhood, for immortality, 
ud for glory ! May we not seek, therefore, to compass the great ends of joy in 
^ world. May we look forward. May we walk together as pilgrims seeking 
that other and better city, whose Builder and whose Maker is God. There, in 
that dty, are the blessed. There, our hearts tell us are ours— our children, our 
PiKnts, brothers and sisters that are dear to us, and companions many. And 
thoogh we hear them not outwardly, yet we hear them ; and though we see 
^heoi not outwardly, we behold them ; and though we are separated from them 
^were never so near to them ; and though they are gone, they are everlastinglv 
pvesent ; and though they are dead, they live, and live forever. It is we that are 
dead, and they that are alive. Grant that there may come to us through faith 
ttd trust that spiritual awaking by which the absent shall be present, and the 
lUiieen shall be visible, and things that are not, mightier upon us and in us than 
^IdiigB that are. So may we live, in the midst of this world, evermore, not . far 
fnm thee, within the sound of thy vdce, that at last when thou shalt call us in 
death, it shall be as the sound of music, to us — a joyful call, long waited for. 
And may we follow quicker than the soldier follows his trumpet ; quicker than 
We follows the voice of love. May we, when death sliall call us, rejoice to de- 
Ptrt and bo with Christ, which is better than life. 
And to thy name shall be the praise. Father, Son, and Spirit, evermore. Amen, 
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PBAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 

OuB Ffttber, wilt thou blen the word spoken. Grant that it maj do good to 
eyeiy one. Gleanse as from superstition ; from misconception ; from narrow and 
degrading apprehensions of truth. Bring us into the vital sympatliy of thine 
own self. Breathe upon us, and brood upon us. Give life from tliine own life. 
And grant that w'e maj so live that men shall think that religion is more beauti- 
ful than nature ; that Christ is transcendcntly heroic ; that all men may deare to 
be ranked under his banner, and called by his name, and accepted in his name. 
And to Father, Son, and Spirit shall be the praise. Amen. 
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" Her wajsaro wajs of pleasantneas, and all her paths are peace." — Pboy. ill. 8. 
" In the world je shall have tribulation ; bat be of good cheer : I have over- 
eome the world."— John xvi. 83. 

••• 

The Old Testament is a bright and sunny book, and represents 
virtue and obedience as bringing forth the most pleasant fruits ; and 
one, in reading it, would be apt to get the idea that a moral and God- 
fearing man must be supremely happy. The promises abound, to the 
one side, of obedience ; and the threats abound, to the other side, of 
disobedience. But if one turn to the New Testament, another style 
of teaching seems to prevail. There is a ministration of sorrow ; and 
it is declared that if a man will live righteously, he shall suffer tribu- 
lation. '^ Pie shall be happy," says the Old Testament ; '^ He shall be 
unhappy," says the New Testament "All his ways shall be ways of 
peace," says the Old Testament ; " He shall take my cross," says 
the New Testament. "Obedience, virtue, prudence, piety, are a 
crown of riches," says the Old Testament; "A crown of thorns 
they are," says the New Testament. 

What shall we do between these two differing representations ? 
This seeming conflict of statement runs through the Bible. Tliere are 
in the New Testament intimations of the same doctrine that breaks 
oat in such power in the Old. There are echoes in the New Testa- 
ment of those very promises of earthly joy in obedience which so 
roperabound in the Old Testament. Religion is joyful ; and yet, cru- 
cifixion is its symbol. The way of piety is called peace; and yet, we 
»re commanded to put on the whole armor, and be ready, as warriors,, 
to fight at any hour. Are these the symbols of peace ? We are to 
rejoice ; and yet we are to deny ourselves, and take up our cross and 
follow Christ. We are to inherit the world ; and yet we are to for- 
Bake the world, and not bo conformed to it. The Old Testament 
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seems to exclude suffering from its ideal saint ; and yet the NewTea- 
tament sets forth the divine man as '' a man of sorrows, and acquaint- 
ed with grief." 

One class of minds goes to these diverse representations, and by 
elective affinity takes the joyous side, and simply does not meddle 
with the other. There are men who go through the Bible taking out 
its promises, its joyous, hopeful, cheering, comforting passages, and* 
elect these things to theiiselves. They do not see-that there is any 
controversy or conflict, simply because they do not consider the other 
side at all. They let it alone. As the disciples, when they walked 
through the fields eating corn, rubbed the ears in t/ieir hands^ to got 
rid of the chaff; so there are a great many people who take the Scrip- 
ture and rub it in their hands, and cut out the part that they like, and 
throw the rest away. Therefore there are many persons who talk 
about religion as being a life of supreme and continuing joy, and for- 
ever appeal to persons to become Christians because it is so joyful. 
Well, it is joyful — in spots. 

These persons are fairly matched by the ascetic spirits, who see 
the suffering element in the New Testament and in the Old, and make 
it the very prime experience of life. They believe in joy ; but it is 
that which is to be found hereafter. The true ascetic throws forward 
his joy, and he has it only by expectation. Here ho has to wear the 
girdle and the sackcloth. Here ho has to play the martyr, in order 
that he may play the saint and the conqueror hereafter. 

But the greater number of men vibrate in perplexity between tliose 
two representations. They have a notion that true religion confers 
supreme happiness ; but they are far from being fully happy. They 
are far from being very happy. And when they look round about 
tliom in the church, they see there all gradations, from sleepy good 
nature and indolent content, at the top of the scale, along down to the 
utmost disquiet and aspiration made unhappy. But then, they ac- 
count for it, without any very close reasoning or examination, on the 
theory that persons are not happy who arc religious, because they 
have not enough religion. This, as a mere matter of fact, is very 
true; but really, it does not seem to be an adequate philosophical 
statement to cover the whole meaning and harmonize these two ele- 
ments of joy and sorrow that the Bible abounds in. This class are^ 
nearer the trutli than either of the former extremes; but they hold i 
in an empirical form. 

Xow, can not we get a larger view ? Can not we throw light npo 
this problem of the mingling of joy and sorrow in this world ? 
propose it, not so much for the gratification of curiosity, or for tli 
sake of exercising the philosophical ingenuity ; but because it ha 
become indispensable to discuss such themes. Every age has to niak 
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a new stitement of moral facts in tho light of the consciousness of 
tbat age. The old statements held good for their time. They satis- 
fied the yearnings, they met the moral necessities of the aspiring souls 
of their day. But tho world goes on, and new statements become ii\- 
digpensable. If any age gains any thing it lifts the next one up to a 
higher plane ; and you must take new observations from that higher 
plane, and not change the truth, but recast the statements of it, and 
Dewly form the theories which cover all the voluminous facts of moral 
consciousness among men. Besides, it is out of this large view of 
the mingling of joy and sorrow in life that we shall derive, as I trust, 
'n the sequel, some of tho most potent motives for right living, and 
Some of the most comforting views for our weakness, infirmities, and 
afflictions. 

If the raco of men were ideally perfect, they would be perfectly 
^^PPy* The ultimate divine idea in man is that he should be a crea- 
^'Ure organized to produce happiness in every one of his multiform 
^^culties. Although happiness is not the end and aim of being, it is 
y'ct the invariable concomitant of moral perfection. Happiness may 
*^c said to be one of the signs, therefore, of ripeness in any faculty. 
-*»J other words, if the mind of man is imagined as standing in the 
Complete condition for which it was designed, it would be in Iiai'- 
**lony with universal law, with universal being, with its own self; 
^ticl it would, under tho divine purpose, ring out true and perfect 
'^Qppiness. It is an agent complex, but made to be happy. 

lieligion, then, regarded as a theory of a perfect state, is right in pro- 
nouncing itself a ir«y of pleasajitness, and a path of peace. If a man 
^^uld but walk perfectly in the way of religion, he would be perfect- 
ly happy. The way is pleasant, and all the paths are peace ; and yet, 
*long that pleasant way there are groans and sorrows innumerable ; 
^»id along that way of peace there Ls struggle, turmoil, combat, and 
^cnfusion. But the divine plan and intent, the ultimate state, is a 
^tate of supreme blessedness. It is the teleologlcal condition — if you 
** ave read modern books, and accepted tlieir terminology. The nature 
^^man is one which, when brought fully up to its divine ideal, will 
produce constant happiness. 

But man is not born into an ideal state — into a perfect state, even. 

^n the contrary, he is born further from his nature than any other 

^Teatnre on earth. Some creatures are born right up to their nature. 

*l'ey have their whole nature at birth. The fly never grows a par- 

^icle. It never takes on a faculty, nor augments a faculty. It is a 

^^omplete fly, it is a patriarch, the minute it is hatched. There is no 

Expansion to it. As you go down on the scale to the lowest form of 

animated creation, you shall observe that, there, all tho faculties a 

^ture is to have, he has in their full, plenary power the u\oivv<iwt. 
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he fltarts ; but you will obserye, as you go up in the scale, that ther 
is this distinguishing peculiarity: that as animal nature rises in struc — 
ture and in scope of being, the space between the birth-point and th^ 
full possession of itself is augmented and widened. And how lon^' 
it takes an animal to come to its maturity, measures somewhat th^ 
place on the scale of animal creation where it stands. The lower* 
down you go, the nearer the creation is to perfection when it starts j 
and the higher up you go, the further it is from perfection when iti 
starts. And nothing is so far from it as a man. There is nothing so 
far from the perfection of even his physical powers as a man. Born, 
as a babe, what is a man that neither sees nor hears ; that distin- 
guishes nothing ; that knows nothing ; that is as near to pulp as any^ 
thing can be ? And yet that child is a son of God, and is destined, 
yet, through evolution and education, and sanctifying grace or inspi- 
ration, to rise and be but little lower than the angels. But oh ! how" 
long the journey from the cradle to the crown I Man is not bom 
into his perfect state. He is bom just as far from it, it would seem, 
as God could put him. It is not an accident, either, I take it. It is 
a characteristic fact, not to be lost sight of in any moral theory of 
facts respecting the human family in this mortal state. 

•Regarding man historically — that is, through the whole race, and 
the periods of it — he was bom at the point at which the animal 
stops, and moral intelligence begins. To be unfolded from this semi- 
nal point, and grow up to the full spiritual manhood in Christ Jesus, 
is the real problem of historic times. Races of men, savage, uncivi- 
lized, animal, began at the very lowest conceivable point. There is 
no revelation that gives us any thing to the contrary. There is no 
true knowledge that does not point in that direction, namely, that 
the race originated in conditions just a little above the animal, but 
with the capacity to go on immeasurably beyond them. On the whole, 
but slowly, with wide intermissions and many retrocessions, and with 
a vast waste, the race has steadily grown away from its animal con- 
ditions, and is surely reaching upward toward its ideal spiritual 
state. As a race, it is going to give evidence of a far higher condi- 
tion than might be suspected from any thing we can see by looking 
backward ; and you should remember, when you speak of the human 
race, that nature does not lie backward. Nature to us lies forward, 
always. That is our nature to which wc come when we arc unfolded 
and developed by the education of God's spirit — not that with which 
we started. For God put us as far from himself as his arm could 
reach, when he started us. 

Each generation in this race is set back, as it were, and has to do 
for itself what the whole race had to do — namely, find its way up 
from nothing to something ; and from sometlnug to the highest form 
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A development. Every child is born an animal. It is that and 
nothing else, literally, at the beginning. Every child has to learn 
bow to control itself as an animal. The lamb does not. Dropped in 
the morning, by night it sports over all the pasture, nimbler, if pos- 
sible, than its own dam. But the child that is born waits its year 
before it even knows how to walk. It does not know how to find 
its foot or its hand except through slow feelings and rude gropings 
after it, through months, and months, and months. A child has to 
learn from the beginning every thing. It knows absolutely nothing. 
And that which the race is doing on the great scale, each individual 
of it is doing in his generation. 

It becomes easier, every age, to do it. That is to say, every 
ungle individual man has to learn how to use his physical organiza- 
tion; how to use his intellectual faculties; how to use his social 
capacity ; how to employ his moral nature. These things are not 
niade known to him. They are not set into him like machinery, to 
work themselves. They are things which belong to that great pro- 
eess of education which is going on in the. whole world, in regard to 
the whole race, and in regard just as much to every individual of 
tliat race. At first it was slow and operose ; but it becomes easier in 
^^ery age, because each man now born has the accumulated wisdom 
and experience of all that went before him. Books are only another 
form of. giving immortality to the best part of men that lived 
hitherto. They are tlu) resultant of men's lives in their highest 
forms. All that past races knew, thought, felt, found out, invented, 
they passed on down, so that when men are born now they do not 
have to find every thing out by such tedious methods as men did in 
earlier times. A child born in the wilderness is born into a condition 
where roads are to be made, and bridges are to be constructed, and 
churches and school-houses and dwellings are to be built, and furniture 
is to he made, and every thing has to be done ; but a child born in a 
civilized community finds thousands of things ready for his use, and 
is spared the trouble of discovering them, so that he can go on to 
higher ones. In earlier periods men ha^ to go on, part by part, 
finding out intellectual, moral, and social problems. As far down as 
the time of the patriarchs, men did not know any difference between 
their children and their oxen. Both were their property. It used 
to be the case that a man wooed his wife with his pocket. He 
bought her. If any thing had been said about courting a wife, men 
would have looked upon it as an invasion of their prerogatives. They 
were so low down in the scale of development that they did not 
know the dlficrence between intellectual, and moral, and physical 
qualities — ^between an organized intellectual and moral being, and a 
lower organization of mere material things. Therefore men bought 
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and sold their servants ; bought and sold children ; bought and sold 
•wives; bought and sold every thing. It was a low and undeveloped 
condition of things. But we have been born into a state of the 
world, thank God, that is advanced far beyond that — ^though I can 
remember when men read the Bible and preached those old doctrines; 
as though six thousand years* experience had not taught the race 
any thing, and the world had not learned any thing. It has, however, 
learned a great deal ; and now, when men are bom into the world, 
there is a vast accumulation of science and art. Vast treasures in 
every direction meet us. And this abbreviates the work that we have 
to do. Each individual has to go over the same path that the race 
has gone over. But the race, having gone on before, has broken 
roads, and set up signboards, so that every individual that follows, 
after goes faster and surer than those who preceded him. And the 
world is better fitted to receive and educate its children than it was 
once. Children are not born into such desolate conditions as they 
used to be — in civilized nations, at any rate. 

Then the force of great laws in hereditariness is increasing. For 
God has brought the most powerful motive to bear on the parental 
heart — namely, the law that we roll over on our children the qualities 
that are dominant in ourselves. Wliere a man lives in virtue, the 
presumption is that his children will take on virtue easier than if he 
had not. If you live for intelligence, tlic presumption is that your 
children will be educated easier than if you Iiad not. And if a whole 
generation of men are brought successively through periods of educa- 
tion, their posterity will begin with a hereditary educating impulse 
which will avail them immensely. It is a law which was revealed 
as far back as the Old Testament, that God in ill vmt the sins of the 
parents vj^on the children to tJie third and fourth generation. And 
this law is making it easier and easier, in every condition, for men 
to grow away from their animal conditions. 

But whatever progress has been made, it is still true, just as 
really of the very best as of the most neglected, that men are born 
empty of holiness. They are at the furthest extreme and remove 
from perfection. There is not one single man born virtuous and 
good. AVe arc born negative. Every single person born has the 
necessity of growing up into Christ in all things. There is no more 
universal proposition than this : " Except a man be born again, he 
can not see the kingdom of God." 

This is the truth which I suppose men were feeling after, and 
which they really, to their own inward thoughts, did embody in their 
phrases, when they described men as being depraved, and doubly de- 
praved. They were feeling after fundamental facts, which are all- 
important in any ministration. I should prefer to dismiss that term 
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"depraved," as not according to oar later views, and as not best ex- 
pressing the facts as they exist. I reject it because it is on one side 
covered with prejudices, and on the other side with misconceptions ; 
yet that which was meant by the term is unquestionably a truth of 
fundamental importance. It is true that by nature all men are with- 
out God. All men are in this sense alienate from God. It is thus 
also, and in the same way, that men are without knowledge ; alienate 
from skill ; ignorant of wealth, of self-government, of every thing. 
They do not know how to think, nor to discriminate, nor how to* 
love, nor how to have moral inspiration. When men are born, in the 
earlier stages of their lives all the preparations are with them for 
these experiences ; but not only are they born without holiness, but 
this is only a partial statement : they are born without knowledge, 
without refinement, without skill, without any thing but a pack, 
packed up tight, which they are to unpack and learn how to use. 
For a man is a great bundle of tools. He is born into this life with- 
out the knowledge of how to use them ; but he may learn how to 
^ them, and how to use himself according to the laws of his nature, 
according to the world in which he lives, and according to the society 
to which he belongs. 

The problem of human life is, how to unfold what God has put 
uito you ; how to make it more and more ; how to coordinate it, so 
that the faculties shall rank themselves together, and march in organi- 
^tions ; so that it may go away from the animal toward the spiritual, 
s^Dd live more by the power of the spiritual world than by the power 
of the senses in the material world. This is man's business here on 
^rth. And when you say that a man is born depraved, if you mean 
^^at he has no holiness, I believe so, too. lie is without God. But 
^heu, he is without any knowledge of his own father and mother. He 
^oes not know his brothers and sisters. He is ignorant of his neigh- 
bors. He has no consciousness of his own nation. Spread before the 
^hild the country's flag, the sight of which thrills us with such patrio- 
tic emotions, and what does he see in it but a plaything ? It has no 
Msociations to him. He has no knowledge concerning it. Every 
tWng is to be learned. This is the organic decree. God did not 
"lake men perfect. He made them pilgrims after perfection. 

As I have said, men are born with all the faculties of reason ; but 
not with knowledge. That they are to find. Men are born with 
social natures ; but not with social loves and refinements of experi- 
ence. These they are to work out Men are bom with moral sense ; 
bat not with knowledge of its fruits, its inspirations, its various ex- 
periences. It is the business of their life to find out these things. 

To teach all this vast lore of experience, God has established 
what I may call five schools. Tlie first school into which a man i^ 
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born is the school of the family, where parental love is the schoolmas- 
ter. But he is just as much born into a school of the material world. 
And it is a part of the teaching of the family to induct the child into 
a knowledge of his physical organization, and into a knowledge of 
physical actions, so that he shall learn what is good and bad ; what is 
sharp and blunt ; what is high and low ; what is water and fire. It 
is a part of our early erperience to learn how to live according to the 
law of the material globe. 

Then comes the school of civil society — or, organized social life on 
a large scale. Men have to learn that. And in learning that, they 
learn what are civil laws; what iare the rights of their fellow-men ; 
and. what are the modes of getting along with men. In learning it, 
they, are still further to develop the faculties, and still further to 
brins^ them into subjection to the laws of organization. 

Then comes the school of business, or creative industry, which 
some men seem to think is a necessary evil, which a man has to run 
into in order to get a mouthful of bread, and then run out of in order 
to be pious I But the great kingdom of work is a part of God's church 
on earth. It is there that God teaches us moral ideas. We learn a 
part of our lesson in the fiimily ; a part of it in the material world, deal- 
ing with matter ; a part of it in civil society, dealing with the laws 
and the interests of men ; and a part of it from the creative force ex- 
erted upon matter, which is industry. But all this is not something 
exceptional, and a necessary evil in this life. It is a department of 
that one great school in which men are to find themselves. 

Then comes the school of the church, which is the last, and in 
which men learn moral and spiritual truths. Some of these things 
men have learned, if they have been brought up rightly, before the 
church reaches them; but here is the culminating influence in God's 
grace working through the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, and sent home 
by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. This is the highest department 
of the great university of life. Beginning in the family, and going 
through the physical world, through the civil world, and through the 
industrial world, up into the moral or spiritual world — this is the unity 
of that preparation which God has made by which men, born at noth- 
ing, shall learn how to take out the store and treasure of tlieir facul- 
ties, and educate them, develop them, coordinate them, control them, 
carry them up from step to step, until they are made perfect men in 
Christ Jesus. 

These are simple facts that I have been stating — not theories 
Men are born just as I have said they were. They are educated just 
as I have said they were. I believe they are facts that arc not acci- 
dental, but that indicate the divine mind. At any rate, it is tliebest 
Vight I can get at present, in my age. Looking at the difticulties which 
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men have to contend with, looking at the evils which beset them on 
every side, I see no other theory on which you can explain these un- 
questionable facts in respect to the way in which men come into this 
world, and in respect to the way in which the world takes care of 
them, develops them, and prepares them. 

It is in the light of such a development that we see the relation 
between sorrow and joy in the Christian scheme. Joy is an attribute 
of man's nature drawn out and perfected. It abides with him. Its 
perfect form will be the fruit of his highest state. He is living to- 
"ward joy, if he is living toward development. If he is rising 
higher and higher, he is becoming what God meant every nature 
should become — a perfect enginery for the production of manifold 
joys in sublime harmonies. This is that which we are all seeking. 
This is that wliich the race will ultimately reach. 

But sorrow, on the other hand, is that Conflict which every person 
experiences as he is endeavoring to leani. Sorrow is the non-obser- 
vance of kiws, whether it be through ignorance or momentary willful- 
^<?es. Sorrow is the conflict of men on the way to themselves. It is 
the conflict of men with their lower nature, when they are attempting 
to take possession of it and control it by their higher faculties. It is 
the participation of each individual with something of the sadness 
"Which belongs to the whole economy in which he lives. In other 
''^ords, it is a part of his social liability. It is the incident of growth 
from a lower to a higher state. When men are seeking themselves, 
J^nd do not know how to walk, and fall down, that is hurt^ if it is 
Wily ; and if it is moral, it is suffering. If a child puts its hand 
'^ the fire, it is pain ; and it is pain that will keep the child from 
^er putting its hand there again. He has learned something. If a 
^n, being selfish, and having once suffered from the results of selfish- 
iiess, were as wise as the eliild that puts its hand in the fire, he would 
*void selfishness in the future ; but that is not the way of the world. 
A man, walking along a path at night, as long as it is smooth feels 
^nat he is in the path ; but by and by, falling into some quag, he 
says, " WHiat ! quags in good roads ?" And then he says, " Oh ! no, 
* am not in the road. The road is pleasant and easy ; and if I get my 
'^t into the mud, it is because I am not in the road." 

What, then, is the fact but this : that if a man only knows the right 
path, ho goes on without suffering, and that if he suffers, it is because 
**^ is not in the right path ? Sufferhig is God's regent of the imiverse, 
^ying, " The way is a way of pleasantness, and all its path are peace ; 
and therefore when you suffer it is because you are out of the way." 
^ there is something to be learned in this direction. When the boys 
^^isper and laugh, instead of studying their lessons, there comes a 
S^tle rap, not hurting them much, which says, " The teacher is behind 
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yon, and you are not doing your duty ;" and they gather up. And 
so there are inconveniences in life rapping us men, and saying. You 
are not doing your duty. But "when boys arc ugly and malicious 
and quarrelsome, and they are hitting each other, and pinching each 
other, and pinning each other, the schoolmaster comes behind 
them with a most vehement souvenir, that teaches them more — ^name- 
ly, that they are wicked, and arc doing wTong, first, in neglecting 
their lessons ; and, secondly, in inflicting pain unnecessarily upon each 
other. And in life the things that men suffer are testimonies of the 
ever-watchful Master that is behind you, and saying, " You are neg- 
lecting your duty, and you are doing wTong." The wa}' in wliifh 
you should walk is a pleasant way, and suffering, in this world, is noth- 
ing but that necessary chastisement and pain which God has infixed 
throughout the whole divine scheme, in order to keep men from wrong 
l)aths, and keep them going toward that higher state where they are 
to emerge into immortality and glory. 

Therefore it is that the two ideas are perfectly harmoifious and 
consistent. You might call suffering the labor-pain of virtue, being 
born into a higher state out of a lower. It is not a thing desirable in 
itself; but instrumentally it is desirable, as a motive, as a spur, as an 
incitement, as an inducement, in men, to rise to a higher state. 

If this be so, I remark, 

1. The search for the orijrin of evil, about w'hich so much has 
been thought and said, is a mistaken search, in the direction in whi(;li 
men are looking for it. When men have s(piared the circle, and found 
the philosopher's stone, and discovered perpetual motion, then they 
will find this too. But they will not find any of them. They are, all 
four of them, mistakes. The reason why God made seeds instead of 
perfected fruit is the only question. AVhy did God make men at the 
bottom, and then say to them, "Climb clear up to tlie top ?" Evil 
is nothing in the world but a part of the divine system by wliich w^e 
are to be unfolded. And if men were made to find their way up 
from nothing to something, througli various gradations, and pain 
and suffering are but incitements and pressures to help them on, the 
question is not, " What is the origin of evil?" for the origin of evil is 
but another name for the oriirin of sufferinj;?. And snfferinuj is not evil. 
You miurht as well ask what is the oriixin of a man's suffL-rini? when 
he is learning to drive nails, and he hits his thumb instead of tlie nail, 
as to ask what is tlie orimn of evil. lie does not know how to 
strike straicfht : that is the orimn of it. What men call " evil " ori'j^in- 
ates from their not knowing to carry their faculties. They were born 
without knowinix it. 

Hero is a man with forty plenary powers in him, every one of 
which is a prince, everyone of which is seeking development, and 
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every one of which is left to find out, by experiment, its own nature, 
and capacity, and design. lie was born without knowledge, for the 
most part, of himself. And, do you ask what, was the origin of his 
mistakes? Simply the fact that he did not know, and was born not 
to know. "What is the reason that a man who is lost in the woods 
travels, in finding his way out, ten miles, when he might get out by 
traveling one mile ? Because he did not know the road, and he kept 
wandering about here and there to find it. And so men are wander- 
mg about in life to find themselves. And what are called sins are to 
be limited to those wrong things which men do on purpose. The 
'^t are infirmities which God looks compassionately upon, and sor- 
801V8 over. He punishes sins which are in the nature of purposed 
wrong-doing, and pities the infirmities which men fall into, not know- 
"*g how to do any better, or only partially knowing how to do better. 
Let us not, therefore, look about and say, " How does evil get into 
the world ?" for that question will only be answered when you can 
tell why God preferred to make men as he did make them, the sum 
<>i nothing, with the capacity to develop into infinite power in infinite 
directions. It pleased him to do it. 

2. We see, from the statements that have been made, if they be 

accepted, what is the true and proper meaning oi sdf-deniaL One of 

the earliest lessons that a man learns is to be an animal. He learns 

the animal functions first. He learns the faintest animal relations of 

troth. Matter is the thing that first addresses itsell'to him. A child 

learns the physical globe before it even learns its mother. The mother 

is learned through the child's material wants. The first education of 

every human being in this world is to teach him to be a little animal. 

But very soon there begin to be conflicting claims in the child. And 

now comes the question of priority. And every once in a while there 

will come a time when there will arise a little conflict in the child's 

mind as to which shall rule, those fiiculties that represent the aflec- 

tions, or those that represent the appetites, and when one or the other 

must prevail. And if the child triumphs, and the aflections prevail, 

that is self-denial. It is affection saying to passion, " You are lower 

than I, and you must step down there and wait for me." That 

is self-denial. It is a higher faculty making a lower one keep down, 

and know its place. 

Then, the moment the affections begin to get strong, there are 
moral sentiments which rise up and assert their authority over 
tlie affections. Questions present themselves where persons arc 
called to decide whether they will follow their affections or their 
duty. Duty rises in every soul, and says, " I am higher than aflijc- 
tion." And if there is a question as to which shall govern, duty 
must govern, and not affection. And affection experiences suffering. 
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And this is eelf-denial. It is self-denial of a lower feeling for the sake 
of giving liberty and power and influence to a higher one. 

Every time a true act of self-denial takes place, two things happen : 
first, a lower feeling suffers, because it can not have its own way : 
and, secondly, a higher feeling rejoices, because it has its own way. 
There are two feelings that enter into every act of self-denial : one of 
sorrow, because a lower faculty is brought into subjection ; and the 
other of joy, because a higher faculty is brought into the ascendency. 

Now see how this clears away all the absurd notions that liave 
prevailed in this world about the mission of pain and suffering. Many 
persons say, " I ought to deny myself." They are going along in life 
very happily, and do not perceive any particular reason for changing 
their course, but they have read that a man must deny himself, and 
they say to themselves, " What shall I deny myself in ? I wish I knew 
how I could deny myself" And they go to work and invent modes of 
self-deniial. One person says, "I will not eat any butter." So he denies 
himself. Another person says, " I enjoy a good coat as well as any 
body else ; but, being a Christian, my duty is to deny myself; so I will 
get linsey-woolsey and let the broadcloth go." That is his self-denial. 
Men have no idea of what self-denial is. They are floundering after 
something, they do not know what They are searching for an oppor- 
tunity for self-denial, not understanding that to deny one's self is sim- 
ply to put down a lower feeling, in order to give a higher feeling as- 
cendency. You have an opportunity for self-denial every time you 
see a man. If you meet a man that you dislike, put down that hate- 
ful enmity of soul. That will be self-denial. Every time you see a 
person in misery, and you shrink from relieving him, then relieve him. 
That will be self-denial. Do not say,* " I am so busy I can not stop 
to see that little curmudgeon in the street ;" but stop. God says, " You 
are all brethren," and, ragged and dirty as as that child is, it is related 
to you in the larger relationship of the eternal world ; and you must not 
be so busy as not to have time to care for him. If your seltishness says, 
" I can not stop; I do not want to be plagued with these little ruflians 
of the street," and a diviner element in the soul says, " Stop ! neither 
business nor pleasure has any right hero : religion and humanity and 
duty must rule here ;" and if you obey the dictates of that divine ele- 
ment, then you deny yourself You put down mean indifferences and 
pestiferous selfishness for the sake of giving a royal tone of joy to your 
upper nature, do you not ? 

" In honor preferring one anotlier." This injunction suggests 
an ample field for self denial. You that invent sack-cloth and hair- 
mittens to rub yourselves with, so as to get up self-denial and 
suffering; when you sit and hear your brother in the law, of the 
office next to yours, praised, what is it that makes you hold your 
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breath? "Oh!'* you say, "that is envy. I ought not to feci 
so." There is a blessed struggle. What is born out of it ? If you 
rise Baperior to that comparison between yourself and him, and say, 
^I thank God that he is esteemed more than I am ; I love and honor 
him, and I am glad to see his name go up, and it does not hurt me to 
have his name go above mine," then there is a glorious self-denial. 
What are the elements of it ? Why, putting down your own selfish^ 
ness, and putting up the brotherhood feeling. 

No man, then, need hunt among hair-shirts ; no man need seek 
for hlankets too short at the bottom and too short at the top ; no man 
need resort to iron seats or cushionless chairs ; no man need shut 
himself up in grim cells ; no man need stand on the tops of towers 
or columns, in order to deny himself. There are abundant opportuni- 
ties for self-deniaL If a man is going to place the higher part of his 
nature uppermost, he will have business enough on hand. He will 
not need to go into tlie wilderness to deny himself. And, by the way, 
to go alone into the wilderness is no safeguard against evil. A man 
never went into the wilderness in this world that the devil did not 
go with him. In the city, the devil has so much to do that he can 
iiot pay much attention to any one man ; but in the wilderness he has 
you ! It is a bad plan to keep by yourself too much. When you 
we under wholesome excitements in life, when you are made to 
^hrate and respond to genial influences, these things help you on 
toward self-denial. 

It is not meant that a man should suffer because there is any good 
m suffering, in and of itself. Suffering is merely incidental. The 
good lieiS in the struggle in you between a higher and a lower feeling ; 
*nd Belf-denial is the triumph of the higher feeling over the lower, 
^erefore, every man that suffers when he denies himself shows that 
the upper feeling is yet faint. 

A man takes a musical instrument and undertakes to bring up 
^e part of it, so that it shall sound louder than any other part. The 
Jnoiuent he brings it up so that it sounds a little louder than the 
ptders, people say, *' Yes, I think I do hear that upper note ;" but it 
^ So faint that a person has to put his hand to his ear to hear it. But 
**y and by the man works the instrument so that out rolls this upper 
^ote 80 clearly that, although the under notes are there, every body 
•*ys, "Ah! now it has come out; now I hear it; it is all right 
^^ow," And a man that denies himself in the truest Christian way, 
^oes it so that the joy of the upper feelings rolls clear over the pain 
*M suffering of the lower feelings. Where this does not take place, 
the self-denial is very imperfect. 

3. In the line of this discussion we see, too, the foreshadowings of 
^0 cross in human life. In the whole line of development we see, in 
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this world, the great principle of love, which is divioe, because it did 
not spring from any thing that we can see, but from the original crea- 
tive decree. The principle of love and the nature of love were cer- 
tainly as directly from God, when it was infixed in the human com- 
position, as any thing that we can imagine. If you will watch the 
development of love as it takes place between the parent and the child, 
even in the savage state, you will see that there is infixed in the nature 
of human love a tendency to bear, not for one's self, but for others ; to 
bear their troubles and cares. 

The first experience we have of self-abnegation, joyful and beauti- 
ful, is where the mother bears for Iier child. It is not merely the 
love of recipiency. The love that men mostly know in their adult 
life is the susceptibility of being played upon by others ; of being made 
happy by the intercoui-se of other natures. That is a poor love. 
The nature of the truer love is to exercise the parental instinct. We 
see substitution in it. If the child does wrong, the parent takes the 
smart, and lets the child learn a lesson — that is, to some extent, for 
this can not go to all lengths. Love attempts to substitute the ex- 
perience of older hands and bodies and minds for the inexperience 
of younger ones, so that the child shall not suffer so much as it 
would if it had none to take care of it. Nay, we see imputation in 
j)arental love ; so that the parent is all the time accounting with the 
child as if it had virtues that it has not. The parent, for instance, 
persuades the child to do things which the child would not do of its 
own accord, and gives it large credit and large praise for that which 
the parent incited and fixed in the cliild. 

4. We see love suffering in life. Although the various develop- 
ments of love are imperfect, yet we see the sphere of these qualities 
widening and widening, until we see love in all the organisms of soci- 
ety, as existing in the intimate relationships of friend and friend, of 
parent and child, and of brothers and sisters. We see in love the 
overshadowings of that sublime disclosure which was made on the 
cross, of divine love. God so loved the world that he gave his Son to 
die for it. And what is revealed by that fiiet? That God had 
learned to do it ? No ; but that the faint snatches which we see of 
such a nature of love as is manifested in the family, are parts of the 
revelation of divine truth in nature, which was more gloriously revealed 
in the person of Jesus Christ. Parental love is Jolm Baptist to tlie aton- 
ing love of Christ Jesus. And though it is very imperfect, a mere 
scratch, simply an outline, shorthand, as it were, yet it is suflieient to 
prepare us to understand, and assist us in understanding, when the 
disclosure is made of it, that greater love in Christ Jesus, who gave 
himself, not only that he might redeem tlie world, but that he might 
redeem every individual in the world, making all men at last pure 
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god spotless, when ho shall present them before the throne of his 
father in eternal glorj. 

This power,'therefore, of perfectness to take on suffering, for the 
take of shielding from suffering those that are in a lower sphere, is 
the secret of the Cross. The hidden mystery of Christ's sacrifice 
and death is not alone taught us in the New Testament. The ex- 
pectation for it is created when we look out into nature and society. 
And when, aflerward, we go back to the word of God, it is suscepti- 
ble of no other interpretation but this — ^that God does bear the sins of 
mcD, and carry their sorrows ; and that when he puts men into a 
world where there are pain, and sorrow, and shortcomings, and in- 
finnities, and sufferings, he does not leave them alone. He himself 
dwells in the household. And as a parent that is bringing up a child 
inflicts suffering and permits suffering to be inflicted upon the child, 
for his good, watching his progress and studying to meet his wants 
all the way up through his education ; so God is the educator of time 
and the world, and by suffering he develops men to that perfectness 
which at last shall be without suffering in the eternal sphere. 

5. In the light of these disquisitions, they that are in trouble or 
in sorrow must learn the true way out of it. There is but one way 
ont of suffering, and that way is upward. All other ways are ad- 
jooming it, or preparing for its recurrence in even greater measure. 
When men suffer in any of the vicissitudes of life, and go down to- 
ward their passions as a refuge, or go out laterally, as it were, to hide 
themselves in amusements, their sufferings are like the blossoms of an 
tpple-tree that fall without fruit, multitudes of them. No lesson is 
leaned, no victory is gained, no strength is attained. But when a 
man saflTers, and accepts the suffering, and says, ^' It is a messenger 
of God sent to teach me to rise higher in that part of my being in 
which I am living ; to strengthen that which is good over against 
that which is bad : I must think higher ; I must live better ; I must 
be nobler ; I must commune more with God ; I must come nearer to 
tlie invisible and eternal world : the further I go down toward the 
- i&imal, the more I must suffer ; and the higher I rise toward the spi- 
ritual, the less shall I suffer" — when a man does this, he has learned 
ue lesson that every one should learn. If God has sent afflictions 
Bpon you, whether they come from yourself or from your social lia- 
Ittlitics — from your connection one \^ith another — the golden gate 
that leads into tlie way which is pleasant, and into the paths which 
ire peace, is an upward gate. And the nearer a man can get to God,. 
the less any thing on earth can afflict him. That is one reason why 
prayer, even when men in their own consciousness are not Christians, 
18 so soothing and quieting. In the act of lifling the soul up above 
its passions into the conscious presence of the Eternal, though it bo 
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blind, though it be the pleading of a child with an unknown Father- 
there is something that lifls a man in the right direction. But ho 
much more when God is dearer to the soul than all the contents o 
earth ; when the soul can say, ^^ There is none on earth like thee, aim. 
there is none upon the earth that I desire beside thee !" Communi 
with God is prayer— oh I what a refuge out of trouble. Oh ! what* a 
pavilion in which God does hide men, according to his promise, uiv-^il 
the storm be overpast. Out of sorrow by going down ? Ah ! tbi at 
is bad comfort. Out of sorrow by resorting to stoical philosopky ? 
It only hardens and toughens the fibre of feeling. Out of the mci-c 
erosion of suffering ? That is not a m.'inly comfort. Oh ! lift up yo» r 
head. Find peace and comfort by giving flight to the higher el ce- 
ments of your highest nature : love, and faith, and hope, and joy i ^ 
the Holy Ghost. There is the divine prescription. And there nev^r 
was a trouble so grievous that there was not, in this joy in the HolJT 
Ghost, assuagement and peace. There never was a heart so smitten ^ 
that there was not restoration in true Christian faith. 

When the rude ox or the fierce wind has broken off the shm'^^i 
and laid it down on the ground lacerated and torn, it lies there but * 
few hours before the force of nature in the stem and in the root begii "*•* 
to work; and soon new buds shoot out ; and before the summer 8b»^ ** 
have gone round, the restorative eftbrt of nature will bring out c^^ 
that shrub other branches. And shall the heart of a man be crushe^^i 
and God send sweet influences of comfort from above to inspirit i"^ 
and that heart not be able to rise above its dosolatencss ? 

"What sorrow is there that has God's liberty to ride you as a dc^^ 
pot? What bereavements did God ever give liberty to bo yoi**" 
tyrant ? What laws did God ever give leave to come to you and saV, 
" I own you " ? You are God's, and no one else's. And there is no 
suflfering, no sorrow, no himian experience, that you have not the 
power to rise above, to subdue — nay, to harness to you, an«i make carry 
you. For sufferings rightly understood are, as it were, (Jod's coursers 
harnessed to your chariot to bear you up. Horses and a chariot of 
fire did the prophet have to take him to heaven ; but he is not the 
only one that went to heaven in a chariot of fire. Tliousands arc r^ 
ding in chariots of fire. Sorrow is the fin» ; and troubles are those cour' 
sers by which myriads of men are being drawn, in that flaming cha* 
riot, heavenward. 

Do not understand, thon, that snflcring or sorrow are incidental or 
accidental. Tliey are all of th(»m divine. Rightly understood and 
rightly used, sorrow is to the man wliat the whetstone is to tlie razor. 
You are made sharper by it. Witliout it you very soon lose your 
ed^e, and cut dull. With sorrow men never forget. Sorrow is the 
ti-umpet that sounds through the camp when the enemy is near, that J 
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oa may be' aroiued and 'ready to mcetTyonr adversary. Sorrow is 
^st friendly blow by which you, sleeping in the midst of suffocating 
Bjnes, are aronsed« For God does not mean that yon shall perish. 
r< loves you too welL Ah I is there not comfort in the declaration, 
"Whom I love I chasten, and scourge every son whom I receive"? 
Ton had children," says God, " and you chastised them for your own 
L^asnre ; but I, that they may be partakers of my holiness." There 

the Gospel ; the whole of it. 

Blessed are they that have sorrow. Sad are they that are without 
. He must be a very good man that has lived in this world and has 
3t had any trouble. Steamships do not care whether the wind blows 
r* not, because they have internal motive forces ; but we are not 
i^camships, and we need troubles as winds to bear us on. We make 
o voyages without troubles, unless we are very good indeed. 

Blessed be God, then, that gives us sorrow upon sorrow, trouble 
pen trouble, stroke upon stroke. These things are so many knock- 
:ig« at the gate of heaven, saying, " Open, Lord." Let heaven's gate 
ly open when they fall on you. See to it that they take you to God. 
^ to it that they take you to higher manliness and to God. Never 
tt lorrow be sorry for any thing which you have done that was right, 
md pure, and true. Never in sorrow say, " Oh I that I had the leeks 
ind onions of Egypt, and were not obliged to eat this food of the 
feert which I so mucli loathe." When God b taking you through 
tk wilderness toward the promised land, never look back, nor shrink. 
Bear your trouble, and say, ^ Strike, God, and strike again, and as 

<>fteQ as needful ; do any thing to me and take any thing from me ; 

Wt let me have thee, and life, and life eternal 
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PRATEB BEFORE THE SEBHOIT. 

We rejoice, O thou crowned God ! that around abont theo are so many that lilt 
np holy hands, and utter ceaaeleflBlj the joj of their hearts. For love tnl 
ecstasy are praise ; and they that are in joyful love, and behold thet. are remem- 
bered by thy love and mercy— how can they speak forth thdr joy and ecstasjl 
We rejoice that their number is increasing. Thither, as streams of the ocean, 
flow the tides of men. There are gathered together numberless creatures from, 
amidst our own race, and multitudes of men sanctified by thy Spirit and made 
perfect. Here they knew privation. Here, with limitation, and inexperieneD, 
and under pressure of temptation, how poorly they walked ; how they stumbled, 
and fell 1 How, but for thy guiding providence, and the strength of thy rigk^ 
hand, would every one of them have perished I But guided by thy grace, theX 
found at last, and inherited, the blessedness of heaven. No more tears are tfaelis S 
no more sorrow. That part of their being is closed and ended. They are aa tlB.0 
angels of heaven. We rcjoico that the companionship is so large. We r^oi 
that through every age thou hast garnered so many. We rejoice that the 
feiith and the same hopes are ours which have sustained so many men upon eartb • 
pressed vehemently, and tried exceedingly. No tears which we shed are shed 
Tun. No sorrows which we feel come aimlessly. And though we can not lift 
an interpreting eye upon the grandeur of thy royal ways, though our thoogli^ 
can not seek to plumb all the depths of thy wisdom, it is comforting to belled' 
that wiadom and goodness preside over all our ways, and that our very wnoi^ 
and sufferings have their divine mission. And though for the present they 
not joyous, but grievous, afterward they do work out in us the peaceable fruit c^^ 
righteousness. We believe that thou art more intent upon our manhood tha^^ 
upon our momentary happiness. We believe that thou art doing by us, thoug^^ 
we seem fatherless in this unsheltered world, that which we are faintly strivin, 
to do by our children. And though wo are glad of the joy of to-day, we 
evermore thinking in their childhood of what they shall become in later 
and are still giving or withholding that we may make them strong in virtue r^ 
wise in intelligence ; men indeed. 

So thou art, we delight to think, guiding us through all the spheres of this 
earthly experience, not so much to create joy to-day, as to create the possibility 
of immortality in us, and prepare us for a truer manhood — for a nobler life. 

Send, then, what thou wilt, though we may weep ; spare not thy hand, that 
is fashioning us, for our tears. Though we may beseech of thee, listen not to our 
prayers that we offer for things not for our own higher good. Not taking our 
j udgment of our own wants, but taking thine own wisdom of what is best for 
us, thy will bo done in ourselves. And though it hurts ; though our hearts ache ; 
though the day bo dark ; though life itsulf seems disfigured, and all its outwaid 
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rays aro cat^short, or drcanucribed, oh I 1/ thou wilt Btill, by the ministration 
* trouble, work in ns a better manhood — a perfect manhood in Christ Jesos, how 
eased are all these ministrations of thine ; these schoolmasters of thine ; these 
Arp afflictions ; these chastising rods I And we bow ourselves before thee, re- 
tdng that thou hast been pleased to call us children ; rejoicing that we aro per- 
Ltted to call thee Father ; rejoicing that human life and all its events are but 
xt8 of thy divine discipline for our good ; rejoicing to believe that when thou 
dest thyself thou art close by, that when thou smitest it is in love, and that 
xm art saying, " Whom I love I chaaten." 

Oh ! teach us this golden wisdom of suffering ; and make us purer, further- 
Cflited, in things spiritual. Grant that wo may come into sympathy with each 
tber through the bonds of a common suffering ; that we may Icam in our own 
lelplessness to help those tliat need succor, and that out of all our troubles we 
nay be made larger and clearer and holler, and become fit disciples of Him who 
vaits for us in heaven. 

We beseech of thee, O Lord 1 thou that hast redeemed us, thou in whom is all 
^^ hope and trust, that thou wilt work in us, to4ay, gratitude and thanksgiving 
"^^l joy in the Holy Ghost. For all thy precious words, which we remember, we 
8*^ thee thank& For the comfort which we have had of prayer, we give thee 
•"•"^s. For the communion of the Spirit, we render thee thanks. For all those 
'"'Ibises which lie before us as bridges across dark streams and ravines, a place 
^ ^Ur feet to go over safely, we thank thee. We beseech of thee that we may 
**k^ now by faith of Him who, though not seen, is yet near to every one of us ; 
^llose hands is all power ; who reigns to intercede, and to fashion all things 
^ko good of those whom ho brings home to Zion. 

^^nctify the dispensations of thy providence to every family in this congrega- 
^* Bless the parents. Bless the dear children. Bless the Sabbath day. In 
^^ household, to-day, make it radiant and joyful. May the sanctuary seem 
^^^ble, and may all the young love the ways of wisdom and the ways of instruc- 
^ « And we beseech of thee that thou wilt help us so to live that men, looking 
^^^ us, shall be drawn toward things that are true, and pure, and high, and 
^le. 

^X^e beseech of thee that thou wilt bless thy causo in all the churches, and 
^en the time, in thy good providence, when men shall not vex each other, 
•^^d together by common views and by a common faith, in a common God and 
^iour. May wo consult more and more the things in which wo agree, and cast 
^ side more and more the things in which we disagree. And we pray that thou 
Ut thus give unity of heart to all that love the Lord Jesus Christ in rincerity 
c^ in truth. 

Revive thy work everywhere. For thy great grace here we thank thee. For 
he ingathering which we see from month to month ; for new hopo ; for new 
longs ; for men converted from the error of their ways, we thank thee. We thank 
Jtee for tidings of good in other churches. Wo beseech of thee that thoti wilt 
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spread the light and power of thy word. And may all our land be refreshed and 
cleansed. And we pray that thoa wilt establish justice, and true intelligence, and 
true virtae, and true piety throughout all the bounds of this land, and in all the 
world. 

Lord Jesus, cornel and by thy light and thy power overthrow iniquity. 
Bring light out of darkness. And may that blessed day at last come, so long pre- 
dicted, in which thou shalt reign upon the earth, and all nations shall be sub- 
dued to thy way. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, shall be praise everlasting. 
Amen. 



■♦♦- 



PRAYEB AFTER THE SERMON 

Our Father, we beseech of thee that thou wilt bless the truth to all that have 
heard it. Bless, we pray thee, our thoughts ; and as they wander*up and down 
through the vast and tangled experiences of life, g^ve us thy sure word of guid- 
ance. Ri8e,^thou Star of BotUehem, that we may never be quite in the darkness 
of midnight. Let us still see above our head the clear sky, and the bright shining 
sun, prophesying summer in the midst of winter. 

Grant, wo beseech of thee, that wo may not live by our sight, by things as 
they seem to our senses, but by fiadth ; by this larger thought of God's purposes 
in our manhood ; by this larger sense of the inward and hidden meaning of hu- 
* man life. And we beseech of thee that thou wilt grant that every one of Jus may 
^ke our staff* now, and travel on from strength to strength, growing purer, wiser 
nobler, more disinterested, more loving, more lovable, and more spiritual, until 
at last we stand in Zion and before God. And then, O patient and gentle Lover ! 
O sufferer for us I we will cast our crowns at thy feet, saying. Not unto us, not 
unto us, but unto thy name, be all the glory. Amen, 
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** ScncB indeed prcacli Christ even of envj and strife ; and some also of good 
vfll : the one preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, supposing to add afflic- 
tok to my bondfl : bnt the other of love, knowing that I am sot for the defense 
if the Gospel. What then? notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretense, or 
h tnth, Christ ia preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice." — Phil. 
LU-IS. 



• ♦• 



tc snch a sentence as this, every word, almost, is emphatic. There 
Vone, however, that maybe lifted up into prominence, perhaps, more 
My: « What then? notwithstanding, every way." Whatever 
kthvfay in which a man preaches — that is the meaning of it — lohai- 
wttort of preaching Christ it is^ I rejoice in it. 

Consider this case. Paul lay in captivity. Faithful friends and 
adherents heh ad, who generously sought by their diligence in preach- 
i^ to make up the loss of his service. They loved him, loved the 
Kilter, loved the work of the Gospel. But there were other preach- 
cn; and the epithets applied to them leave us little to respect in them. 
Hey were envious, combative, contentious, insincere, malignant ; for 
what else than that is it to preach ** hoping to add affliction to my 
bonds'^ ? What sympathy had a man with Christ who sought to 
make the imprisonment of his chief apostle more burdensome by the 
exquisite torture of preaching Christ in such a way that the persecu- 
tion a^inst a doctrine should fall back upon the head of the apos- 
tle? 

Take notice of Paul's way of looking at these things. When he de- 
dares, ** What then ? notwithstanding" they preach from envy, and 
from strife, and from contention, and from hoping to make my cap 
tivity worse ; " notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretense, or 
in tmthy Christ is preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will re- 
joice," it is very plain that these men who were using l\i^ Go^^^V q$ 
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Christ as a weapon of personal malignity were not ordained nor 
apostolical preachers. And yet, Paul found much cause of joy in 
their preaching. Bad as their spirit was, and imperfect as the preach- 
ing of Christ must always be in the case of unrenewed and unspirit- 
ual men, it was cause of joy rather than of sorrow to him. PanUs 
example, therefore, is eminent. It is a rebuke to the excessive eccle- 
siasticfal spirit. Paul saw something good in the worst men who 
preached. Modern precisionists sec the worst in the best men. Paul 
looked on the good side. Modern orthodoxy is disposed always to 
look on the bad side. If a vase was cracked, Paul turned it round, 
and looked upon the side where it was not cracked. If a vase is 
cracked, we are disposed to tui*n it round, and look on the side where 
the crack comes. Paul would certainly rather have men preach Christ 
that loved Christ ; but rather than that Christ should not be preach- 
ed, he was willing that those who did not love him should preach. 
Paul desired that men who lived in sympathy with him and the church 
should preach Christ; but rather than that Christ should not be 
preached, he was willing that men who were at enmity with the one 
and the other should preach Christ. lie was willing tbat men who had 
not been apostolically ordained should preach, rather than that there 
should not be any preaching. But stickling pretenders to his place 
would shut up all who had not had regular hands laid on regular 
Iieads, rather than that their preaching should not be canonical and 
right. This certainly is not apostolicity. 

But what was it that led Paul to find reasons of joy even in his bit- 
ter enemies? It was that Christ teas preached. That fact, in its 
poorest method, was so transcendent that it was of intensely more 
importance than the incidental errors and imperfections and wrongs. 
The rising sun in the morning brings ten thousand noxious insects to 
life, brings miasma from the morass, and sets disease flying through 
the land ; nevertheless, in spite of malaria, and in spite of all venom- 
ous insects that then begin to move, and in spite of all mischiefs 
which waking men begin to perform, it is infinitely better that the 
sun should rise, and that these evils should take place, than that it 
sliould be everlastingly dark. It was better to have Christ preached 
by bad men than not at all. It was better to have the Gospel imper- 
fectly delivered than not to have it made known in any way, or only 
to a limited extent. The truth preached with manifold and manifest 
error is a thousand times better than none at all. 

While the full and symmetrical truth as it is in Jesus will do far 
more good, and good of a far higher type, than any fragmentary view, 
yet such is the vitality and power of Christian truth that its very 
fragments are potent for good. It is scarcely possible to preach the 
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Gospel so poorly that it is not far better than not to have it preached 
At all. 

If modem thought be correct, this is a strange doctrine to bo 
found in the Bible ; but it b a legitimate inference from Paul's ex- 
ample. 

Consider the sweetness of Paul's soul. On him rested Christ's 
^w-ork among the Gentiles. He was a sufferer for the cause of Christ. 
Be had laid the foundation of Christian institutions. The churches 
^^ere identified with his name, as well as with Christ's. And these 
Kxien, in Paul's captivity, preached Christ only for the purpose of 
destroying Paul, and destroying his work. But the personal irrita- 
tion, the pride, of the pastorate, the intolerable itch of heresy-hunt- 
ing, found no place in Paul's mind. The conduct of these men gave 
fcum occasion for joy. " I rejoice ; yea, and I wiU rejoice." There 
you have it — the voice, and the echo ; the impulse, and the after- 
thought. His joy was this : *' Bad as men are, imperfect as their 
niission is, erroneous as much of their teaching must be, still there is 
something of Christ's truth there ; and so precious is the truth of 
Christ, so vital and powerful is it even in its very fragments, that I 
»sjoice, in spite of all these things, that they are preaching it." 

Consider what a testimony this is to the power of Christian truth. 
It is so divine that the smallest part of it is radiant of heavenly light. 
One may stand before an ample glass, long and broad, which reflects 
the whole figure, and the whole room, giving every part in proportion 
^nd in relation. Break that mirror into a thousand fragments, and 
^•ch one of these pieces will give back to you your face ; and though 
the amplitude of view and the relations of objects are gone, yet the 
smallest fragment, in its nature and uses, is a mirror still, and you can 
•ee your face withal. 

A full Christ reflects men, time, and immortality ; but let error shat- 
. ter the celestial glass, and its fragments, reduced in value, do in part 
•wne of that work which the whole did ; and they are precious. The 
Whole Christ, very God, yet incarnate, and now ever-living, the head 
<>ver all with the Father and the Holy Ghost, is that pure mirror ; but 
Ikieak it — ^let some preach Christ as human ; and some as divine, but 
8ot as Deity ; and some as the only God, without Father or Spirit ; 
*Dd some as the Father alone — ^and imperfect as these varying ways 
BUij be, it is impossible but that good shall be done by them. For, 
Ahough they do not contain the whole truth, they contain something 
^ the truth. Much as we may regret their imperfection, it is ours 
to rejoice that there is as much as there is even in the most imper- 
fect, and limited, and rude representations of the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus. 
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If I have given the right inteipretation of the apostle's spirit, therc^ 
hang upon it some weighty inferences. 

1. We here see the tme ground of ChrUticm toleration. It is noKT 
an enforced forbearance with men who teach error. Some men keep=: 
their hands off from errorists because the law will not let them toucl 
them. They would bum them if they could, but they do not dare 
and that they call toleration I That is the same kind of self-denu 
which boys practice when the fruit hangs ripe and tempting in the gar — 
den, and they will not touch it because the stone wall is so very higlm 
that they can not climb over* There are men who think they tolerates 
error because they can not get at it. They can not burn nor silence 
the heresiarch, and so they dignify their impossibilities with the 
name of tolercUion, 

It is not, either, a recognition of the right of men to freedom of 
thought and experience. Each man has the same right to form an 
independent opinion, and to act according to his convictions, that we 
have ; and we are bound to respect that right in others which we 
ourselves exercise ; but this is only a part of the duty of toleration. 

Still less is Christian toleration indifference to error or to truth. 
How many men there are who laugh at the quarreling of churches, 
and say, '^ Oh I you ought to exercise the same toleration wliich we 
feel !" There are men who do not care whether you teach God or 
Jupiter; who do not care whether it is Greek mythology, or Roman 
mythology, or Christian theology that you teach ; who arc profoundly 
indifferent to any thing and every thing ; and they call that tolera- 
tion. It is 9iot^ toleration. True Christian toleration is a generous 
confidence in the vitality of the truth. It is the immovable convic- 
tion of a man's mind that even in its most impei*fect form truth carries 
divine benefit with it ; and that it is strong enough, if you give it 
a fair chance to make its own way, to purge itself from the error 
that is generated with it in its original inceptions. True toleration 
is confidence in truth, and in the God of truth. It is the belief 
that God has so ordered nature and society and Christian institu- 
tions that, if there be freedom given, tiiith will vindicate its supe- 
riority over all cunning forms and combinations of error. It is a 
large and catholic confidence not only in the essential verity of truth, 
but in the essential victory of trulli. It is only another name, there- 
fore, for faith in the truth of God. It is born of hope, nursed by 
courage, and adopted by love. As Moses was adopted by the king's 
daughter, so is toleration by love. Its prevalence will not be the let- 
ting down of barriers, but will rather be the building up of health. 

There is some trutli in all error. That truth will work sov- 
ereignly, and spread, healing evil, if only it be not malignantly buf- 
feted. It is persecution that makes error dangerous. The tolerance 
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of Christian love and faith will speedily cnre evil. Love is the medi- 
ciae of all moral evil. By it the world is to be cured of sin. Love 
nved the world ; and when, in the consummation of all things, sin 
nd death shall die, and joy and purity shall be universal, then love 
Bball sit regent, king ofkingSy and lord of lords. It is this spirit that 
^ters into true toleration. 

Paul, lying in bonds, sensitive to the last degree to his own repu- 
tation, sensitive to the good name of his Master, and to the success 
of the cause, beheld rampant and ravening men taking his doctrine 
for a mere pretense, and preaching it, and preaching it as crudely and 
nidely as truth could be preached ; and how natural it would have 
been for him to have taken offense, and to have cried, '^ Silence, 
iiknce the mischievous men ! Put them down !" But no. He said, 
"Let them go on; let them go on : I rejoice in it ; yea, and I will 
rejoice to the end.'' For, in spite of their bad motives, and in spite 
of their bad handling, there is something of Christ, after all, that 
will be preached by these men that otherwise would not have got 
oat And the least particle, the smallest fragment, of truth, is so 
imspeakably precious that it is worth while to wade through ten 
thousand times its bulk in error, for the sake of getting at it 

2. If Paul's spirit is right, then we need to amend our view of 
social and moral responsibility. He saw bad men taking his place, 
and preaching to his disciples ; and yet he held his peace, so far as 
they were concerned. He let them go on. He rejoiced in their work, 
though not in the motive of it Had he lived in our day, he would 
have been taught a different doctrine. He would have been told, 
^ Unless you, by public and open protest, cleanse your skirts from 
these men, you are responsible for what they teach. You must not 
go with men that hold to error. If you do, you are responsible for 
that error." He would have been told, as many are told, " You can 
not afford to sit in a church where there are great errors taught* ' 
You are responsible for those errors unless you separate yourselves 
from the men who hold to them and teach them." And he would have 
been asked at the communion of our Lord, '^ How can you sit down 
and commune with men that you know are godless and wicked ? Do 
not you take upon you the responsibility of the conduct and errors of 
men that are heretical, or even immoral, if you are seen sitting side 
by side with them at the Lord's table ?" 

Paul would have replied, ** Who made you the judge of another 
man's servant ? and who made me the judge of another man's ser- 
vant ? To his own master he standeth or falleth." Every man was 
born into the world alone, and every man will die out of the world 
alone ; and every man that comes into the world or goes out of the 
world stands, in a certain sense, xiesponsible to God for his conduct 
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or belief. I am not, therefore, responsible for what other men* do. 
If I please to work with men that are heretical in every point of 
theology, bat that are not heretical, that is, who are right in the point 
in which I work with them, I am not responsible for tlieir wrong be- 
liefs. I am responsible for that part which I take, but not for the 
other parts which they take. They are responsible for them. 

It is supposed, for example, that if Theodore Parker — who was 
not believed to be the nioBt orthodox man that ever preached — had 
gone into a campaign of temperance, and I had appeared on the plat- 
form with him, and worked, as the expression is, ^^hand and glove ^ 
with him, I would have been at fault Men would have said, " How 
can you, a Christian minister, {reasonably orthodox,) afford to go on 
the platform with a man who is notoriously heretical ? Do not you 
give your influence to him ? and do not you take a part of the re- 
sponsibility of that man's errors, unless you protest against them ?" 
No ! I say that if the platform on which I stood with him had been 
temperance, and if that platform had been a good one, I should have 
been justifled, so far as standing there was concerned, and I should 
not have been responsible for any thing beyond that. I should not 
have stood with him there on the doctrine of the Trinity, nor on the 
doctrine of depravity, nor on the doctrine of regeneration by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, nor on the doctrine of church organization. 
It would have been simply the practical question of saving men from 
the demon of intemperance. I should have stood with him on that 
ground, and should not have been responsible for the other things ia 
which he believed. 

Shall a man say, in the heat of battle, as at Gettysburg, to the 
man by his side, " Before I fight with you any longer, I must know 
what your notions are about the creed " ? Is he responsible for what 
that man believes? There is one thing on which they are agreed, and 
that is patriotism ; and being agreed on that, let them work together 
for patriotic ends. Because I work with a man in a thing aboat 
which he and I are agreed, I am not responsible for the other things 
about which we are not agreed. 

Paul, in some sense, praised these men. He was grieved at the 
great amount of error that there was in them ; but the small amount 
of truth which he saw pleased him more than all the error displeased 
him. His was one of those sweet, manly minds, that saw the posi- 
tive, the noble, the good, and ran for that, and turned away from the 
evil, unwilling to look at that. He was not a morbid anatomist. I 
can imagine surgeons so in love with their business that, whenever 
they meet a man, they look upon him and say, " He looks well 
enough ; but I will warrant that, if I had him on the table, I could find 
that he was ruptured somewhere. He appears all right ; but if I 
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could only get at him, I could find defects enough in him." There 
are men that like to eat ; that like to hunt ; that like to smell rotten- 
ness afar off; that like disease, and morbid conditions ; that gloat 
over these things. 

Tou recollect that, in one of Walter Scott's stories, one of the 
characters is a surgeon, who is always tittering and laughing at 
every pain he produces. When, for instance, he is performing the 
operation of taking out an arrow, and the man winces, he laughs, and 
says, ^ Does it hurt you f " And as he salves it, and binds it up, 
every twinge of pain makes him laugh I 

I have seen no such example as that in dealing with men's bodies, 
Init I have seen that which was almost parallel to it in dealing with 
men's souls, and with their errors. I have seen persons that looked 
on a man only to see where the sores werej and handled a man only 
to hit the nerves and make him wince, and laughed and seemed to 
^oice in the morbid conditions that they were exposing. I have 
Ken men that, every Sunday, wallowed knee-deep in human rotten- 
ness, and seemed to delight in it. Their calling, apparently, was to 
preach about sin, sin, sin. They were continually finding fault on 
the right and on the left, on the north and on the south. I have 
*^men that toojk pleasure in nothing so much as '^ showing up" a doc- 
trine, or showing up a church. Is that the Pauline spirit ? Is that 
the Christian spirit ? Is that the manly spirit ? 

Suppose it should be said that every man who goes to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel was responsible for every family in that hotel If he 
l)diaves himself at the table, and behaves himself in his own room, 
^d behaves himself in his going out and coming in, would it be fair 
to hold him responsible for the whole congeries of families there ? 
And would it be fair to make any one family in this church respon- 
<ihlo for the good or bad conduct of all the other families, or any 
other family, in it f We -are not so organized and affiliated that we 
<^ control each other, and therefore we are not responsible one 
^or another. What if it should be held that in a school each scholar 
^^ responsible for the student character of every other scholar? 
^ere is no such doctrine of responsibility. £ach boy stands on his 
own feet. As the saying is, "Every tub stands on its own bottom.** 
And as it is in school regulations, so it is in church fellowship. I am 
responsible for the doctrines that I preach here; but if another 
^ comes into my pulpit and preaches a heretical doctrine, he is re- 
sponsible — not I. " Ah ! but I" it is said, " people will understand it. 
^erently." Then that is a reason why they should be taught bet- 
ter. It is not a reason why I should lose my liberty, but it is a. 
J^ason why I should teach them to see things in a larger light 
This difficulty, which blinds the conscience of many men, is really 
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in the way of Ghrigdan vdilyi Tliere aie msiif iMnoM of tander fli^ 
oonseieiioet, many penont of vnenligliteiied oomdaDoea^ and.auuiy 1 1^^ 
penons of educated and mhedaoated eonaoieneea^ iriio bold that it fa ' ^^ 
a part of their fealty to Ghzist^ not only to be pnie in their momb^ 
and to purely bold that syten of truth whkh baa been taagfat 
them, but to be in some eense vaqMnsible for thoae who ara in ather M ^ 
denominattont. There£(»e^ when they are called to f eUowdiq» and ^ ^ 
tmity and'oo5perati<my it ia with exceeding fisar and heditntion thit 
they approach the aubjeet ^It hi^ they say, ^ letting down the ban 
through which all manner of «Toni diall come. into the ohnnh; 
and it is the duty of every weU-inf<Mnned and rigofonaoonade^oed |0T 
man to see to it that no ham riiall be done to the ohuvoh bjhiatoaie' w^^ 
leeencM or ill-timed sympatfaj*'* m ^ 

K this doctrine of lesponsilMUty is tme, I do not see how weave V 
ever going to come together in Christian sympathy and eofl|peialii»Ki \^ ^ 
and liberty If I am responsiUa for every body that.I talk witht^aaudL 
walk with) and work with, and oo6perate with genanlly, I phalit nc»- 
tfeat from one and another^ and become less and lesp ooopaynjti^r^a 
until at last I shall stand absolutely by mysel£ Is that the apiri|^E»ir 
Christ? It is a narrowing, briittling i^iirit. KTay, verily, FiMil ia 
better exponent. Even the worst case that you could imi^gine 
Joy in his heart He went out with these bad men tI||Kt preaojbfidilifee^^ 
Gospel for even a malicious pwpose, and he said^'^Ir^oioa lAiit;? 
and he did not consider himself responsible for tiieir conduct, dtiier. 
8. This Christian toleration, founded in faith and love^ leads to 
the real and the only union possible to the Christian chnreh. There ^^3^ 
never will be a union in the Christian church until the time oomes 
when men feel that the interior, invisible, spiritual substance of re- 
ligion is transcendently of more importance than its external tot- ^ 
mulas, whether of belief or discipline. These are not unimportant by j 
any means ; but there never will be Christian union in thia world 
until men come to feel that the invisible, spiritual elements of truth, 
the interior experiences of the soul, are transcendently more impor- 
tant than the idea forms, cr the government f onus, or the woiship 
forms of the church. It is impossible to secure unity by the qpirit ai. 
organization, of government, or of coremony. These are not only 
•external, material, of the earth earthy, but they are of num's devipCL 
'They are not the less useful, perhaps, on that account I do pot 
^onrider that if the mowing-machine had been invented by St Peter, 
;and had come down to us, without change, perfect^it would have been 
-any better than it is now, after having originated in man^s wit and 
>^evice, and come down through successive improyoQients to its pre, 
isent condition and perfectness. When a thing ia gpod^ it is good 
tmthout reference to where it comes from. A truth is not a bit truer 
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when Grod speaks it, than when a man speaks it When a trath is spoken 
to you which you are doubtful about, if Gk)d speaks it, the prosump- 
tive evidence of it is greater than if a man speaks it. But a truth 
which is no longer disputed, which is admitted to be true, is just as 
true if a man first spoke it, as it would be if an angel first spoke it. 
The evidence of truth is in itself, after it has once been ascertained.* 

And so it is with all institutions. If a church had been framed 
in an apostolic age, perfect in every line and lineament, it would 
have been no better than a church which has been framed and per- 
fected as the result of the experience of two thousand years, and that 
fully answers the ends of a church. It i^ by the fruit that you are to 
judge. 

I do not say that a church is better because all its government 
18 human — but all church governments are human; or because all 
its worship is human — but all forms of worship are pure human in- 
dentions \ or because all its organization is human — ^but it is human. 
"There is not a single line or letter of the Bible that establishes pope — 
and to that you will all say, ** I believe you ;" nor cardinal — you will 
all say, *• I believe you ;" nor bishop — nine tenths of you will say, 
**I believe you;" and the other tenth will say, " Well, I do not like 
to go too far in that direction ;" nor presbyter — a good many of you 
will say, ** There is evidence of that.'* I say there is evidence in this : 
that every man who is called of the Lord Jesus Christ, and has the 
gifts of preaching, has a right to preach. Your preacher is a man 
that is carved out by men^s hands — that is ordained by certain out- 
ward ceremonies ; but an externally ordained man has no warrant m 
Scripture. Any man that has the love of Jesus, and the power to 
preach the love of Jesus, is the New Testament preacher, but not the 
ecclesiastical preacher — ^not the preacher of the church that bears the 
Qame of Christ 

I hold that bishops are all well enough. I do not object to bish- 
ops. I dare say I should like to be a bishop myself ! I do not object 
to a pope. His place is eminently desirable ; and I do not suppose 
there is a man in this congregation who would not be a pope \i he 
^^nld. It is not a pope that we object to, but it is t?ie Pf)pe in Rome. 
\Ve do not object to the pope that lives in us. Every man has a pope 
iti him. There are in the family hundreds of popes, male and female. 
^VPhcrever men can have power over others, and they exercise it, and 
love it, they are pope. And I do not object particularly to any 
^^arch that chooses to organize itself with a pope, and cardinals, and 
^nahops, and priests, and ministers, provided it says that neither of 
"them is of such divine ordination as to be obligatory on the whole 
ohnrcK If they merely say, '' Experience has taught us that this kind 
of organization, this method of preparing ministers and governors in 
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the church is a good one, and leads to the accoinplbhmcnt of a good 
work, and we prefer it," I have no more to say. It is their liberty, 
and I respect that liberty. I might not like to conform to such a 
method, but I have no objeodon to it. When, however, they attempt 
to impose it on me ; when they say to me, ^' You must do 6o and so ;" 
when they say, ^ Unless the church in which your worship is thus and 
thus organized, and has jost such an order of men, it is not a Christian 
church ;" when they look benevolently down upon me from their hu- 
man-built walls, and say, ^ You may be saved out of your church ; 
don^t know ; it is possible ; (}od is very merciful, but it is an uncov- 
enantcd mercy; you'll havelo take your chance: we up here are go- 
ing to bo saved; but you down there, that live irregularly— can't 
make you any promises ; you'd better come in here, and be safe — " 
when men take this way with me, I am even wickeder than they are. 
I have more contempt for them than they have for me. They must 
not attempt to force their human-made institutions upon me. If they 
say they are good, and take them of their own free choice because 
experience has shown that they are good, that is fair and rational 
I make no objection to that Bat where they undertake to say that 
it is the only thing whereby a man shall be saved, I lift up my heart 
and my Christ against them, and say, ^My salvation comes, not 
through this medium or that, but from God^s great love to my soul 
tlirough Jesus Christ, and I am safe, though all the ocean should lift 
against me its mighty waves, and storms embattled should sweep the 
heavens. ' If God be for me, who can be against me ?' I stand in the 
verity of this simple power of Gkni's heart on my heart. That saves 
me." And if they say, " You ha've gifts for preaching, and you might 
have been a tolerable preacher if you had been properly ordained/' I 
reply that I ircw properly ordained. jNIy father ordained me. Ah I I 
was better ordained than that : my greater Father ordained me. IIo 
ordained me twice : first, when he put his hand on my head before I 
was bom, and said, ^' Be a head ;" and then, after I had carried it 
around a few years, when he stretched out his hand and touclied my 
heart rather ^han my head, and said, '' Be ordained again." First, he 
makes the head-piece, to think ; and then he touches the heart, and says, 
^' Go preach my GospeL" When a man has had that done to him, ho 
is ordained. A pope could not make him any better ; a bislii)p could 
not make him any better ; a whole presbytery could not make him 
any better. Yet, if a man says, "I should feel better if I only 
thought that this bishop had been touched by that bishop, and that 
bishop by that bishop, and that bishop by that bisho]), and tliat bish- 
op by that bishop, cleiir back to the apostolic battery, and that 
finally a little spark had come down on me," then that is his liberty. 
Lot him by all means take the shock ! I have no objection to it. It 
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is a free coontiy, not ouljy bat it is a free eccleBiastical economy* 
You hare perfect liberty to take whatever you think will make you 
feel better. If this mode of ordination addresses itself to your seuti- 
loent, to your poetical instincts, or even to your affections — ^which is 
the last thing that I can imagine-r-and if you want it, that is the 
' retton why you should be at liberty to take it. It is not this that I 
object to in high churches. It is their domination ; it is their aiTO- 
gance; it is their despotism; it is their declaration that they are the 
piopky and that wisdom shall die with theni; it is their assumption 
that there is but one order, and that that is in their church. I hold 
that every man who knows Christ Jesus, and loves Him, and loves 
his fellow-men, not only has a right to preach what he is, and what 
C'hrist has done for him, and what life^ and life eternal, is, but 
has a right, if he chooses, to gather those to whom he preaches 
into a brotherhood, and call them a church ; and if he chooses to dis- 
pense the bread and wine to them, that is the communion of the 
Ix>rd^8 Supper. Though never priest saw him, nor minister touched 
him, be is ordained, and is authorized to administer the sacrament. 

Ob I that those men who are so fond of finding the apostles could 
only find the inside as well as the outside. What they seem to seek 
u the apostles' old coats, their old linen, their cast-off garments — not 
that glowing soul of catholicity, not that large element of true and 
niaiily love, not that broad sense of liberty, not that intense feeling 
^^ personal uidependence, which was in Paul, and which was in the 
blister before him. 

The sooner it is understood that churches and sects are just what 
^tes are in this government, the better it will be. A man is bom 
^ Connecticut, and he thinks it is the best State in the Union — until 
^ sees some other. And when he goes out of it, he does not forget 
^ native State. He goes to New*York, and settles there ; but does 
^7 body think of saying to him, '' Turncoat I turncoat I born and 
brought up in Connecticut, and left it, and gone to live in another 
State with an entirely different organization " ? By and by, on a 
land speculation, he moves to Michigan ; but is it said of him, ^' Ca- 
pricious fellow ! always changing his State ; bom in Connecticut, 
lived in New-York, and now settled in Michigan " ? What if he goes 
next to Illinois, and then to Mississippi, and then to Georgia, and 
then to the Carolinas, and to Old Virginia, does any body charge him 
with recreancy ? He may think Uiat some one of these States is bet- 
ter than any other, and yet be a trae patriot It is a part of our civic 
liberty, that a citizen of one State is a citizen of every State. And it 
ought to be so in church organization. Here are the Methodists, the 
Baptists, the Lutherans, the Presbyterians of different shades, the 
Fpiscopalians, and the different shades of Catholics, (for the Catholic 
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Church is like a chestnut bnrr : the ban* is one, but there are two 
nuts, and sometimes three, inside of it !) — ^here are all these varioua 
denominations or sects ; and I hold that a person ought to feel about 
them as he does about States or towns. If you are in a place where 
the Episcopal church is the one that gives you the most food, do not 
hesitate to go into that church. There is no inconsistency in such a 
course. Or, going from that place to another, is it ti Presbyterian 
church that is best calculated to do you good ? You are perhaps a 
red-hot Congregationalist ; but you need not on that account hesitate 
to go into a Presbyterian church. If you find that there God's minis- 
trations best fit you, go there. These are externalities. They are 
matters of perfect indifference, so far as consistency is concerned. 

I hold that there is a preference among governments ; but I also 
hold that the poorest government so far answers the end of govern* 
ment, that a man can stand in it ; and that, however different govern* 
ments are, one from another, a man is not inconsistent that passes 
from one to the other. And as it is with governments, so it ought to 
be with churches. There ought to be a door so wide between sects, 
that when a man is with Methodists, he can be a Methodist ; and when 
he is with Baptists, he can be a Baptist ; and when he is with Pres- 
byterians, he can be a Presbyterian ; and when he is with Episcopa- 
lians, he can be an Episcopalian ; and when he is with Congregation- 
alists, he can be a Congregationalist. 

Why, I keep house my way — our way ! It is the best way, im- 
doubtedly. I think so, at any rate. If I did not, I should change 
it. My next-door neighbor ket|>s house differently. I go to see him, 
and take breakfast or dinner with him ; but I do not think it polite 
for me to point out to him how inferior I consider his way to mine. 
And I do not think it inconsistent for me to spend days very plea- 
santly at a friend's house, though his notions of housekeeping are 
different from mine. I say to myself, "These variations in house- 
keeping are quite consistent with neighborhood unity.** Some men 
breakfast at six in the morning — blessings on such folks ; others 
breakfast at eight ; others at nine ; and others at ten, (and still call 
it breakfast !) Some men prefer a certain dish fried ; and others prefer 
it broiled. Some prefer much condiment. The caster is in great 
glory on their table. Others abhor vinegar and mustard, and all 
manner of catsups. Some prefer meats, and others a vegetable 
diet. "Let every man be fully persuaded in his own" — mouth/ 
Let every man have liberty in housekeeping. There is no harm in it. 

As it is in wgard to our most intimate domestic relationships, 
just BO, precisely, will it be in relisrion, when the large Christian 
spirit, the spirit of love, is stronger than the spirit of sectarianism 
and division, and churches keep house as they please. We Congre- 
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gationalistB, here, keep house as we please. Our Baptist brother, in 
the next street, keeps hoase as he pleases, differing from us only in 
the quantity of water that he uses. My neighbor Schenck, of St. 
Ann's, keeps house as he pleases. He has a large economy of house- 
keeping. He keeps house with more aspect, more show, more service 
and ceremony, than I am accustomed to. That suits him, and it does 
not unsnit me. And when I go there, I conform to it. 

When I go to an Englishman's house, I say to myself, *' In all 
things that do not affect moral principle, I am an Englishman so 
long as I stay under this roof." When I go to a man's house in 
France, I say, ** In all things that do not touch principle, so long as 
I stay here I am a Frenchman." And I not only adapt myself to 
the customs of the household where I am, but I observe the laws of 
the country that I am in. I do not honor the laws of another land 
as I do the corresponding ones in my own land ; but I respect them. 

Now, what is the reason that persons have learned to have this 
tolerance of each other in the family and in the civil state, and have 
not yet learned* the same royal and economic and wise lesson in 
ecclesiastical affairs ? Why is it that men think it incumbent upon 
them to be cats and dogs in religion, and gentlemen in every thing 
ontside of it ? 

I remember perfectly well when, if a New-School minister had 
gone into a church where an 01d*School minister was preaching — or 
rather, that it may not be invidious, if an Old-School minister had 
gone into a church where a New-School minister was preaching, we 
(I belonged to the New School) shou*l almost have thought it a part 
' Off fidelity to our cause to have given that man a '' wipe " before he wen t 
onft, to show him that we stood on our own ground I If a Methodist 
had been preaching, and he had seen a Calvinist in the house, he 
would have gone off in favor of free grace, and against the five points 
of Calvinism! 

Suppose I should invite an Englishman to my house, and, as soon 
as he had taken his seat, should begin on him, and say, by way of 
enterUuning him, *'Do you, sir, think that a queen is as good as a 
president ? Do not you think that a monarchy is about the meanest 
government on the face of the earth ?" That which we would scorn 
to do in the family, that which we would consider a breach of polite- 
ness in the household^ men are perpetually doing in churches and 
nasemblies of Christian men ; and in doing it they think they are 
serring God and obeying their own consciences ! 

Do you suppose there will ever be unity in the church until there 
is a different spirit ? And when there is a different spirit, do you 
suppose church organizations are going to help or hinder ? They are 
matters of indifference so far a8«unity is concerned; but they are 
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matters of nnireraal joy and liberty ; and they ought to be bo free 
that a man can go among them all, having his own prefereneea and 
prepossessions, and yet respecting other people's liberties. 

I hope the time will come when I can worship at the hands of a 
Roman priest and be edified, as I have worshiped at the hands of 
an English priest and bishop and been abundantly edified. I be* 
lieve the time will come when tbe liberty and catholicity of all sects 
will be such that men will not be talking about abolishing denomL 
nations and sects. The idea is an absurdity. They never will be 
abolished. But the time will come, I believe, when a man will feel 
at home in them all, and when Christianity will be open and free to 
all alike. Then you will have Christian union. 

I remark again, that it is impossible to secure any visible and ex- 
ternal unity of Christians by doctrinal identity. I make this state- 
ment without prejudice to the importance of men's having right be- 
liefs, and on all proper occasions, and in all proper methods, reducing 
those beliefs to right forms of statement. I believe in creeds ; but 
I disbelieve in the despotism of creeds. Men who sagr, ^' The Bible is 
my creed," are very much like philosophers, that I can imagine. I am 
very much interested in the discussion that is going on about the ori- 
gin of the human race. Charles Darwin's writings are full of profound 
matter. All those schools that ar^ reasoning, are bringing up princi- 
ples that no educated and well-informed man can, with self-respect, 
avoid considering. But suppose I were talking to a man, and should 
say to him, "What views do you hold on this subject of the origin of 
the human species ?" and he should say, ^^ The encyclopedia is my 
creed " ? The encyclopedia, you know, is a book which contains, or - 
purports to contain, every thing that belongs to the sum of human 
knowledge. And that is his creed ! A man might just as well say, 
" I believe in tbe world, and all that it contains." But what do you 
believe it contains? That is the question. What do you believe 
about the generic origin, and the special developments, of things ? 
Every age discusses such subjects. And it is absurd to say that you 
believe in the Bible* The Bible is an encyclopedia of moral know- 
ledge. It epitomizes the results of the various ages down to 
the time of Christ. And the question is, " What are its contents ? 
"WTiat does it teach?" To say that you believe in the wholer 
of it, without being able to say what you believe particularly 
in it, is a miserable subterfuge. I hold that creeds are merely 
statements of the specialties of men's beliefs. And they are nat- 
ural, not only, but a man without a creed is generally a man with^ 
out a head. Every man believes, and disbelieves, in certain definite 
things ; and if he should write those things down, he would have i» 
written creed. And if he should get other men to agree with him^ 
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lie would have a common creed. Bat when men say that they believe 
the trtithj the whok truths and nothing but the truth, and that men 
mast take it just so^ fitted to their notions, that is an abuse of a creed. 
A creed is a good thing to teach a congregation by, and to catechise 
children by. It is good to lay down general points of belief round 
which a congregation may gather. But a creed is not a whip of scor- 
pions by which we are to lash each other's backs. 

I go farther. I believe that there will be a similarity of beliefs in 
the final sympathetic union toward which the church is moving ; but I 
do not believe that men will hold the same philosophical creeds, all alike. 
I do not believe it is possible to bring churches together on any such 
ground. I do not think that the beliefs of men who are differently 
constituted can be symbolized by one single, definite form. For ex- 
ample, a man that has large reflective fieiculties and small perceptive 
faculties, will have a creed very different from that of a nmn who has 
large perceptive faculties and small reflective faculties. Here is a 
man that is a dry thinker. He has no social emotions, and no artis- 
tic feeling. The truth that he sees is truth as bare as granite. 
There is no flower on it, and no color in it. It is pure, high, dry, 
speculative truth. And that seems to him sweet and beautiful. It 
conforms to his organization. But his next neighbor is a roan that is 
poetically endowed ; and no truth seems beautiful to him that has 
not leaves and flowers. To his mind, that color which comes from feel- 
ing is an essential part of the statement of the truth itself. Therefore 
he never could take the symbol of the other man. They may hold the 
same great facts, but not in the same language — certainly not in the 
same technical and philosophical terms. A man that is a reasoner 
and factualist; a man that is eminently a matter-of-fact man; a 
dreamer; a seer ; a sharp analyst; a man that looks up and around, 
and perceives the minutest objects — ^you can not bring all these 
men to the same form oC statement, to the same symbolism ; and the 
attempt to do it is an attempt to violate the economy of natnre. 
€rod did not mean that it should be so. 

I believe in the doctrine of man's sinfulness, and I state it in my 

way and language. I hear other men, who believe it just as much 

as I do, state it in their way. I can not take their statement, and 

they can not take mine ; but why should we not go along side by 

side? Why should we insist upon fighting each other? Why 

should wo not recognize each other's liberty ? Why should I not 

state it as it seems to me, and leave him to state it as it seems to him ? 

Take the question of God's grace in the soul. It looks to you one 

way ; and to another man it looks another way ; and you give your 

itatement, and he gives his. 

O sun I come from the winter to the spring, and let there be uni- 
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versal buds and flowers. In response to my prayer and supplication, 
the sun comes forth. And first I perceive the chick-weed blossom- 
ing, almost inconspicuous. It is bom again of the sun, and shows 
the sun's power. Just beyond there is a clump of violets. They 
are bom again out of death into life by the power of the sun. Further 
on are bulbs of various kinds. And each develops in its own way. 
One has one style of leaf or bloom, and another another. And they 
multiply as the sun grows warmer, till the woods and fields swarm with 
myriads of growths, some purple, some red, some white, some blue, 
some green, all shades and combinations and forms being represented. 
They are all born of the son, and brought into their life and power ; 
and yet they are widely different in their structure and appearance. 
Would you reduce them all to on6, and have nothing but daisies, 
nothing but tulips, or nothing but violets ? Are not God's abundant 
riches in this, that when he creates life from death in so many ways, 
thei*e are presented such variations of beauty and amiableness ? 

So it is with the truths of the Gospel. God does not make those 
truths the saiAe to any two minds. If men had the subtle power of 
analysis, so as to seixe just what they feel, and put their feelings ex- 
actly into words, I believe it would be found that no two persons on 
the face of the earth 6v«r stated, or could state, their views of a fact 
alike. God, that never made two faces alike ; God, that never made 
two leaves alike ; God, that makes unity with infinite diversity — be 
does not mean that men shall feel just alike. The amplitude of 
being is expressed by variations of being that go back to essential 
unity, and take hold of a common root. And the attempt to bring 
the glowing and fervid Orientals, the staid and practical Occiden- 
tals, the mediaeval minds, the artist minds, the sombre and unirra- 
diating natures, and the light and gay natures, all to one statement 
of speculative truth, is as wild and preposterous as the boy's race 
after the rainbow. It can not be done. 

Hence, before we can have a unity of the church, we must have 
something better than external unity of organization, or internal unity 
of statement of doctrine. 

This it is that is revealed in the passage which we have 
made the basis of our remarks this morning. Although it is not 
carried out with any fullness, we have there that which is to be the 
substantial element of every true Christian unity. It is not to be an 
outward one. It is to be an inward one. It is to be the spirit of true 
love one to another — love in spite of fault ; love in spite of difference ; 
love that has no regard whatever to any thing less than Christ and 
God. 

Did you ever think that when Christ governs his church on earth 
he is like a husbandman who drives home to his bam his load of 
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wheat? How mach of it is straw ! How mach, when he threshes 
it, is husk and chaff 1 How much, when he grinds it, is bran I For 
a ton that he drives home from the field, he will show you two hun- 
dred weight of wheat, perhaps. And when God takes this church, 
lie takes it, straw and chaff and alL When he takes onr neighboring 
cbarches, he takes them straw dnd chaff and all. And we mnst all 
rise 80 high into the spirit of the eternal God that we can take men, 
straw and chaff and all, and gather them with the many imperfections 
oi the vehicles in which they grow. 

When the time of unity comes, it will be a time when men will 
sease to make nunute inquisitions into the root, and straw, and husk, 
ind bran. It will be a time when inen shall feel toward each other, 
'Thoa lovest Christ, and Christ loves thee; and that is the only 
N>Dd that is needful." Love to God and man is thefuyiUing of the 
no. Who are ye that dare impose more than this as a ground of 
ooperation and unity ? He that is ever so orthodox, if he does not 
>Te, is a heretic ; and the greatest heretic, if he loves God and 
>Tes man is orthodox. For orthodoxy is of the heart. The head is 
nt the servant, the implement. And when we can come together as 
hnrehes; when all Christians, in all Christendom, understand tire 
vidence of trath to lie in the fruit of the truth; when gentleness, and 
leekness, and humility, and love prevail among men ; when there is 
jnrent and self-denying worship toward God, these things ought to 
e considered enough for substantial unity. Unity is of the heart, 
ot of the body. Unity is not in government nor in creeds, but in 
aitb, and hope, and love : the greatest of which is Love. 

Wherefore, let us close with the words of the apostle, "Till we all 
ome in the unity of faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
into a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Thrist." There is the model union. It is expressed in the term 
Christian manhood 

God grant, in this day, when rent churches are coming together, 
that all kind auspices may rest upon the restored union. When 
eharcbes are reaching out hands that are not accepted, as between 
the Methodists North and the Methodists South-^when churches 
ire seeking union, and yet refusing to clasp hands — God bring 
tgain more than the old love, and restore them to unity. Let 
dmrefaes, if they will, seek to make themselves national ; but do not 
ai^r too hopeAiUy. Churches are not strong in proportion as they 
He geographically united. If it is better in the esteem of those who 
Uve the management of these things that the churches should be so 
united, let them labor for that consummation ; but the power of the 
Gospel is not to be estimated by arithmetical ratio. It does not lie 
Q the number of church rolls. It is not the number of presby- 
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teries or the number of Bjmods that is going to test the pow^ 
Christ. Unqaenchable zeal and love are going to give power t 
church — not these external things. 

When the bishops of the Episcopal Church in England 
greetings to their brethren the bishops of the Episcopal Chun 
America, and invite them to go over*and confer with them, that 
may be a Pan-Anglican Church, let them go. The voyage is 
sant, the meetings are pleasant, and some good may come out < 
But you must not expect too much. You can not do a great dei 
these externalities. If these bishops come back to America hun 
than they went, and with a more profound sense of the value of s 
and a clearer conception of the brotherhood of men, that part of 
Pan-Anglicanism will do good. But the external features of it ai 
but little consequence. 

When the mild and summery old Pope sends his missiv 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, and says, " Brethren, wanderir 
irregular paths, behold ! we have called an ecumenical council : ( 
all, that a universal Christendom may be represented in this c 
cil :" I say to the Pope, '^ God bless you, dear old man ; and God 1 
your bishops, and make them a hundred times holier than they 
and God bless all the churches that are under your authority ac( 
ing to the arrangements of men. If it were convenient for me t 
to Rome, and I could throw any light on the liberty of the indivic 
I would sit in your council. But it matters very little to me whetl 
go or stay. For the church is not with you. You do not own CI 
and you do not own the world. Grace be unto you, because yoi 
a part of God's flock, with all your faults. Grace be unto you i 
your cndeavora. However imperfectly your priests and bishops 
preach ; however much they may have brought down from a medi; 
age of luggage on their backs, nevertheless, I will rejoice becj 
anyhow, Christ is preached." 

I would not put out the Catholic Church if I could. If God ' 
to give me the power to destroy all the churches that exist, saj 
" You have only to speak to sweep them from the face of the eai 
I don't know of one that I would annihilate. I say, further than i 
I am so firmly convinced of the divine economy of divisions 
various organizations, in tlie church, that if power were put intc 
hands, and I were told by the Almighty, " If you but speak the w 
all churches shall be identified, and there shall not be a single 
on the globe," I would not speak it. I would say, Let the chur 
stand as they are, so far as mere organization is concerned. T 
came together by elective affinity ; and each has hidden in its bo 
some great element that perhaps none of the others have. So va 
the truth, that it is not given to any man or set of men to tell 
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whole of it. It takes one part to tell one side ; another part to tell 
lootber side ; another part to tell another side ; and still another 
part to tell another side. And then the whole is not unfolded. Ages 
to come most correct past ages, and add to this anthem that discloses 
aD manner of dirine love and divine grace. AU I would do, if 
God gave me the power, would be to hold my hand out over the 
Nattered sects in Christendom, that make the one church, and say, 
loM ^ne another J imdaofuyUl the law. 

May God bring that blessed day to pass, in his own good time. 
Meanwhile, let us not say any thing that aggravates or irritates. 
let OS be bold. Let us be fearless. Let us stand for our own con- 
liedons. Let us receive men because they are men, and because 
tkey are Christ^s. Let us work for universal Christianity, for true 
otholicity ; and let us work in the spirit of love to God and to 
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PRATER BEFORE THE SEEMOX. 

Wa bless thee, O thoa eternal God I lifted far above oar comprehension. 

IWttbast stooped and enshrined the meaning of thjrself in the word " Father,*' 

ili ao interpreted what thon art to us ; but what thou art to be when wo, growing 

AxNigii all thy discipline, shall come to bo solbi of C^od indeed, priests and kings 

-•vlist&therhood shall there be— we know not ; yet full of blessedness it is. We 

; hfiiw that then thy fatherhood shall lift ns op even more wondroosly than now;. 

I 9d that the blessings which we imagine we shall inherit, and that the joys* 

- vUdk shine in ns fragmentarily, shall lift themselves as monntains round about 

i VlvsTw. Eye hath not seen, not even since the revelation of the Spirit, nor- 

! hfk ev heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, what things* 

• ftoahaai reserved for them that love thee ; and toward all this precious- heritage 

v^sre going day by day. 

Why do we mourn, why do we bow down our heads as the willow, w^hy are 
v« tiled with doubts and questions, since we know of immortality, and that our 
patton In Christ Jesus is sure Y What matters it what befalls ns here — whether 
vihtve oar affections gratified, whether all the ways of life are sown with flow* 
M whether all things make music to our ears, or whether we are strangers and 
tgAwM gilded about with sackcloth njion a weary way, since the way is sure. 
Md the time can not be long, and thou art near and precious, and all that is 
and most essential to manhood, is fed by the way? By faith we take 
on the unseen ; and we are ministered unto. Blessed art thou, O God I that 
knd and send forth ministering angels by which we are protected and incited 
OUT way. Blessed be thy Spirit that not once, but evermore, hath fallen 
OS, and that hath made the pentecoet universal and perpetual. Blessed art thou, 
I^Qfd ! that doet love us, and that hast loved us, and that wilt love us to the end. 
that, l^ the influences of nature and life, and by thy grace, and by tliine own. 
^fffnt^ power and indwelling, wilt mould, as until wo are made perfect men ivL 
Urist Jesus. 
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Grant, we pnj ihM^ tiukfc wa buj' not be dleooniBged eithegieetwwMof tkt 
way, nor at any part of oar own ezperienoe. . May we not be Tamqniaked hf 
temptations, and not be east down, nor destroyed. Lift npon ns the lifiht of thj 
conntenance^if weareindailuiMB. GKrens renewed conrage, if despoBdencgr bath 
taken bold of ns. And we beseeeh of tbee that If we hare toned oat of the wwj 
and wandered to onr own bann* we ma j ndi be vnwllllnif to torn back and i» 
trace the same way, and fesl again the pierGing thorn, and again feel the flint. 

We beseeditliee that we may ooantooraelvea worthy of eternal life. Msyve 
count all other things as of no Taloe compared with'the life that is to ccmm. 
Here are we with diminislied powers ; here with bat the beginnings oJT the know- 
ledge of how to be joyfol ; hese whore joy is a stranger, or is fltfhl in all its wnk 
O Lord 1 grant that we may not take these fragments^ these gleams, and inbaift 
them as oar portion. May we look at the joys which thoa didst bdiold when thM 
didst endure the erou and detpiee tkeehame; at those joju which stand etflcns]^ 
mi the right hand of Qod.. May we set our afEbotions on things above, and not 
npon things on the earth. And so may we become ripmed in the power of ea> 
joying. So may we seek oar life where it is, hidden with CHirist in Gh)d. Ail 
thoogh we lose these throagh many tears, throagh thorns, throagh tnmbto; 
though we are pursued on the light and on the left, may we still patiently luld 
on. and endure unto the end, tliat finally we may be raised, and come to all otf 
manhood, and to all our power, and to all our glory in the heavenly estate. 

And now, we beseech of thee that we may not seek these tilings selfishly, M 
by love. And may we rqjolce in all those that are seeking them with oil Mqr 
it be ours to count them dear to us as brethren and sisters ; and may we seekti 
bear their burdens. May we cheer those that are ^Igrims with na. And webs- 
seech of thee that thoa wilt teach thy whole choreh how to esteem, in the s^ 
of Christ, and in the love of CSirist, all whose feces are set as though they mn ] 
going to Jerusalem, as thine own 4)rethren. May divisions cease. May all I*'' 
practicable measures cease. May all things that are of the earth, and of mta^ 
devices, cease. May the divine Spirit be ministered to by all thy people, of efOf 
name, everywhere. May errors be brooded by love. May all the trouble wliich 
befells men through human^infirmitiee be taken out of the way, or be lx>me cheer- 
fully, as the cross tliat is to be borne. Unite thy people, in confidence and Ik 
sympathy, one to another. Grant that the common works which engage eA 
may be participated in by all universally. We beseech of thee that libei^ 
may prevail in all thy churches, and that a deeper spirituality, a truer &ith,» 
nobler love, a more unquenchable zeal and enterprise, may prevail in all tins 
world. Hasten the day when persecution shall cease. Hasten the day iHiesa 
errors themselves shall perish. Hasten the glorious consunmiation, when J^ia* 
shall come to reign in all the earth a thousand years. And to thy name shell bo 
.the praise, Father, Son, and Spaiit. Amen. 
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"Let every one of us please his neighbor for liis good to edification.** — Rom. 
n. 2. 



■ •• 



There are many who live to give pleasure, careless of benefit, and 
* Biany who seek to instruct without giving pleasure. Either, alone, 
11 imperfect. Of the two partialisms, that is surely better whicb 
Imilds us up in truth, no matter how rudely or ruggedly, or with' 
▼hat harshness and pain. But why should the processes of pleasure^ 
giving and instruction be separated ? Pleasure should always carry- 
instruction, and knowledge should always carry pleasure. ** Let every 
<>oe of us please his neighbor for his good to edification." 

Zet every oiie of us. It is not a special duty, then, of certain or-- 
gioizations. It is true that there are some to whom giving pleasure is 
easy. It is their nature. They are called agreeable people. They are- 
w. Without thought, almost, every one likes their presence. It is a* 
great gift of God to be so harmoniously and sweetly organized that 
your very being in a circle is a benefaction to them. There are 
others who are disposed to leave to these persons the office of 
pleasure-giving; as they do song to musicians, and lyrics to poets, 
and pictures to artists. Yet no man may throw off the Christian 
duty of conferring pleasure. 

But it must not be any or every pleasure. It must he for his good 
to edification. You have not a right to make men happy in any way 
— ^to please thefii in any way. And yet it is your duty to please all 
men, and for all of you to do it. Not every thing that pleases may 

Xjusov : Fialm Ixrill. 1-SO. Htmus (PlTmoiith CoQectlon) : I^qb, %l^^ Vl^^SQft. 
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be used, bnt that only whieb, while it pleases, also has in it the de- 
ment of manhood iirhich tends to please the right facnities in the right 
way. This architectural word ed^ficcUionj which means huilding vp^ 
is much used by Paul, and is Very significant here. Indeed, it may 
be carried, in its spirit, ronoh ftirther than it waa, probably, in intent^ 
by the apostle. It may be said that nothing should go into the ood- 
struction of a temple which is only beautiful. Mere ornament is in 
bad taste. But, in building up any part substantially, let every psrt 
be li&ewise tastefully built. Let every part be beautiful ; but let the 
beauty be that which springs from substantial uses. Both use and 
beauty, joined, should neve9ri>e divorced. 

This command, as a part of common, universal duty, has not been 
well received. There is even a shrinking from it. *^ It is the ban- 
ness of religion to save men," some say, *Ho ennoble them; but not 
to be pleasing them." There are a great many feasons whymn 
should think so. 

Pleasure conveys the idea, as the term is usually employed, of 
unspirituality. It is a catering to the lower nature There is lo 
much pleasure derived from men's instincts, their senses, their appe- 
tites, their passions — pleasure is so sensuous and self-indulgent and 
degrading — ^that it has come to have a bad name among earnest vA 
truly spiritual men. One says, instinctively, ^* Life is hardly long ^ 
enongh to do the solid and necessary part of duty ; and shall we employ 
its fugitive hours for pleasure, which needs no fostering — which, scW' 
sown, grows like a weed, choking. out all useful plants?" Pleasur^i 
in Christian esteem, is at a discount. 

The observation of the moral character of those who live to conl5^^ 
pleasure does not seem to mend the matter. Since history bega^^ 
and the world over, those who have catered to the pleasures c:^' 
men have been themselves of low moral temperament. It is so j^^ 
Pleasure-mongers are low on the social scale, and they are lower y^ 
on the moral scale. It seems to damage a man's very moral natu^ 
to take up the business of furnishing pleasure. Some, in dens, plea^ 
the cruel passions. Some, in haunts and gorgeous lairs, minister 
suous pleasure. Some, in ways not criminal, minister to curiosity 
transient excitement. But while there is a wide difference in th^ 
moral standing of those at the top and those at the bottom of tl^ 
scale of pleasure-mongers, it is still true of all classes whose bnsine^ 
it is to confer pleasure merely, that they rank low in moral excellence 
Pleasure-mongers, the world over, are of the earth earthy — of tt^ 
flesh, and not of the spirit. Therefore, when Paul exhorts men ^ 
make giving pleasure a part of their duty, many shrink. 

Nor, when we look from professional caterers to thousands of p^^ 
sons who are scattered up and down through society, and who maT^ 
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their way with men by exciting pleasure in them, do we find our scru- 
ples at all relieved. 

We see men fawning on the powerful. The magistrate has his 
supple set, who continually are pleasing him, and seeking to gain their 
ends by keeping him pleased with himself and with them. These 
parasites study his faults, and use his weaknesses to play upon them. 
They seek continually to scatter flowers before him, to make his way 
pleasant, and to make him look upon them as pleasure-breeders. This 
is the capital which they invest. It is their business which they are 
seeking to serve, while they ace pleasing the strong and the powerful 
Judges have their favorites. These men avoid displeasing them, 
praise their actions, flatter their- vanity, work for their interests, seek 
to shield them from adverse criticism, ply them with deceitful favors, 
and all, not from friendship or aflfection, but for selfish ends of their 
own. Have you never seen ants swarm over the rosy floweivbuds of 
the opening peony ? How they caress it ! How nimble are their 
thousand tickling feet, as round and round the circular bud they go 
nnrsingly I Is it that ants love flowers ? No I It is that they may 
lick up the sugary secretion which exudes from the flower-bud. And 
*o there be many that serve men, not because they love them, but be- 
cause they fain would suck their substance out of them. 

Governors and Presidents have their golden fringes too ; and cler- 

Symen have their sentimental admirers. Society is full of examples 

of men who are sedulous to please their neighbors. They get as far 

in the text as to ^Q\ilo please their neighbors ; but they go no further. 

And these examples do not tend to create admiration for this business 

^giving pleasure. 

Beside this, how many cringe before wealth ! How anxious are 
iQany men who are his supple inferiors to please him who has the 
golden secret of power ! They praise him, and softly rub in unctions 
flattery. They repeat his limping jests. They laugh heartily at his 
unfeeling words cast upon the poor. They run to please him. They 
give up to him the best seat. They serve him with the choicest dishes. 
They make him an idol, and themselves heathen, without a heathen's 
sincerity. For, all this they do for their own good, and not for his. 
If some gross but capable man has, in the corruptions of time, 
risen to eminence in the market, there will be found men who, though 
they know that he is brutal* and beastly, though they know his bot- 
toinless lusts, his violent and unscrupulous measures, yet will not hesi- 
tate to weave continuously apologies, and cast their so-called gar- 
ments of charity over his monstrous wickedness, and say complimen- 
tary things to him, and play jackal before him and monkey behind 
him ; and all for the sake of some advantage which they hope to reap. 
But once let November come to him ; let the leaves blew off from 
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his boughs, and where, now, will be all the birds that sung in his 
branches ? Gone — every one of them gone ! The only song for him 
in his adversity will be tb^ sharp wind whistling through his baa' 
branches. 

Who has not seen the toady of society — the entozoon — the flatter- 
er, who smoothly glides through household after household, liking all 
things, praising all things, smooth and plausible, still studying your 
every whim, placating pride, coddling vanity, and with wondrous in- 
stinct, but like the needle, small and bright, carrying the thread of his 
own selfishness behind him all the time, and fabricating hb own in- 
terests ? 

Indeed, when one looks at pleasure, and at the character of so 
many that live to please their neighbor, it is no wonder that men re- 
fuse to listen to Paul in this injunction. It is no wonder that they 
rebound to the other extreme of gruff honesty, of rude-tongued sin- 
cerity, and of rugged truth. Men say, '^ This pleasing business is de- 
moralizing and degrading. It is better that a man should be square, 
and honest, and truth-speaking. It is good for men to smart some- 
times.'' And so men crack their tongue, as a driver does his whip ; 
and they have come, at last, to think that the tongue was meant to 
be a whip. 

Wliat, then, is the matter with these pleasure-givers, at whom we 
have been glancing, that their work is base in them, and degrading to 
those to whom they pander ? It is primarily this : that, in so far as 
they themselves are concerned, they are acting, not from a moral, a 
benevolent, or even a generous motive. They are doing an insincere, 
and therefore an unmanly and degrading work. There is nothing that 
is more degrading to every generous instinct than for a man to make 
himself servile to his fellows for the sake of some profit, some delibe- 
rate gain. lie coins his manhood, and sdfls it out for base interests ; 
and that destroys any man, ere long. 

But more. These pleasure-mongers are wont to select ' men's 
lower natures, exclusively, on which to play. Men already have 
enough strength in their appetites. It is not necessary to gather 
together more viands in order that you may render more tempting 
that which already tempts too mucli. Gluttony and intemperance 
need no help. They go without crutches in this world, though they 
bring men to crutches very speedily. And there is no need of seek- 
ing to please that wliich knows how to please itself by the instincts 
of nature. And yet, usually men i)leaselow down. They strike the 
key of the passions and the appetites. They neglect wholly the spir- 
utual instincts. They do not know them. They work on men's 
passions. They strengthen and gild all that is evil. They are, there- 
fore, peculiarly demoralizing. Because, if you divide every man 
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into two parts — below the medium line, the animal ; and above it, the 
mind— they work below the line all the time, and are pleasing the 
animal taste in every man, making that strong which already needs 
the bit and bridle ; making that rampant which already is unruly ; 
making that fruitful which already sheds its seeds like pernicious 
weeds in the garden. And one reason why pleasure-making has 
been so bad to the maker and to the recipient, is, that it has been 
making pleasure almost wholly out of the lower materials of man's 
life and nature. 

What is the true doctrine, then, in full ? Eoery one of us should 
pkase his neighbor, for his good^ to edification. That is not tautol- 
ogy. You are to please every man for his good, and to so do it that 
the pleasure shall bo conferred in a way to benefit, and not weaken, 
a nian. You have no right, for the sake of making a man happier for 
the moment, to make him worse permanently. You have no right 
to lower his moral tone, and destroy his delicacy, and tame liim 
down from heroism. You have no right to make a man less capable 
as a spiritual being, for the sake of making him temporarily happy, 
and still less for the sake of making yourselves an interest in him. 
You are to please every man ; but you are to do it for his good. It 
must be the man's good, and not your own, that you constantly 
^teep in mind. It must become a working instinct in you. Bene- 
volence and conscience must in you have been so wrought 
together into permanency, that when you approach men to please 
them, it shall be invariably the instinct of your true manhood to 
please the upper part of their nature, not the lower part. You have 
no right to tamper with that which the devil takes care of. A man 
n^ight please to good^ and yet it might be merely temporary good, 
^^ glances, glimpses, impulses of good. Therefore the idea is carried 
oQt and perfectly developed when the apostle says, " You are bound, 
every one of you, to please your neighbor ; but you are bound to 
Please him for his good, and in that part of him which is good ; and, 
™ore than that, to his edification." It is not to be tickling him in 
things that are good : it is to be pleasing him in things that are good 
*D such a way that they shall solidify. Your influence on him shall 
"^ild him up, and make him better. It is a shame for one man to 
^^ve with another man, and that other man not be able to bear testi- 
mony that he is better for it. It is a part of your Christian duty to 
carry yourself, not only so as to make men happy, but so as to make 
them happy in such a way as to make them better. That is true 
^nstianity. That is true ministerial work. Every man is ordained 
to be a minister to those that he lives among, and to preach, not in 
tne sense of exhortation, but in the sense of a living example, so that 
those around about him are happy, and so that they feel that the 
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gladness produced in them by his presence is a gladness which 
works, not downward, but upward; that it cleans them, purifies 
them, ennobles them, and makes more of manhood in them than they 
would be able to make in themselves. 

Here is the royal career that every man is to run. lie is so to carry 
his thought power, his spirit power, and his social power, that those 
who are around about him shall be drawn to him by the sweet light 
of cheerful pleasure that he continually emits. But it shall be a 
pleasure that by and by shall produce the conviction that they are 
not only happier than they were without him, but better than they 
were without him. That which is good is to be touched in them. 

There are some natures that have the power of finding out what- 
ever is bad in us. There are some natures that, if possible, will stir 
up our temper, if we are infirm there. They will irritate us. They 
will rasp us. There are some natures that know how, if possible, 
to stir up avarice in us. They will touch it, if it can be touched. 

You may take a lily and draw it through the sand, and it comes 
out clean. Nothing holds to it. You may take a magnet, and 
draw it through, and out come the iron filings with it. The magnet 
knows and catches that which is germane to it — ^that which is sus- 
ceptible to its attraction. There are some natures that are like mag- 
nets, and that touch lust in you. You do not know what it is that 
affects you. You feel unwashed aller they are gone. There has 
been nothing said, and there has nothing been exactly done. It is 
that subtle magnetic power which feeling has on feeling. If on one 
instrument in a room you sound a given chord, every other instru- 
ment in that room has a tendency to sound its octave. If you go 
among men of strong natures, there is a certain vibration in them of 
a feeling which is strong in you. When you have been with some 
persons, you feel finer, you feel lifted up. And yet they have not 
exhorted you. There has been no magisterial instruction whatever 
given to you. You have drunk the wine of being, and by it you are 
lifted up and strengthened. 

It is the ideal of Christian life for a man so to develop every part 
of his nature — intellectual, social, moral, and spiritual — that wher- 
ever he carries himself, all men shall feel the radiation of the genial, 
pleasurable warmth of his being, and ho shall feel that he takes 6n 
a pleasurable excitement, too, in the higher faculties. And then it 
is a prolonged work, when it is done by character upon character, or 
by example on example. 

ie^ every 07ie of tis please his neigJiborfor good to his edification. 
Write that on the wall of your sitting-room. Write it, that parents 
may know how to take care of their children. Write it in your 
counting-room, that you may know how to take care of your em- 
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plo jees, and those that are dependent upon you. Write it on the 
foirge, and on Uiebarn, and in the forecastle. Write it everywhere. 
L^C every one of us please his neighbor for good to edification — to per- 
nist^nent building up iuto character. There is the ideal of Christian 
iafluence and Christian example. 

Consider what a range of keys is opened to our touch. There 
are pleasures of reason. We are not left to study how we can please 
men. One would think, rather, that the study would bo how not to, 
BO many are the opportunities, and so easy and facile are the meth- 
ods. There are more pleasures of reason than men are accustomed 
to think, since they seldom stop to analyze and to determine. And 
yet there is no pleasure greater than that of the birth of an idea. 
And the lower you go, the more exhilaration does it seem to pro- 
duce. Take the plainest unlettered man ; sit down with him at his 
nooning ; talk with him of his own affairs ; talk not of things in your 
sphere ; " condescend to men of low estate " in your thoughts and 
feelings, and talk with him about his business ; and, if you are in- 
formed better than he, seek to develop, out of something that he is 
accustomed to look upon, or think about, or work in, every day, 
s^nie principle, some philosophical process. Put him in possession 
0^ it, so that it really is his, and see how you have struck a chord 
far up above the animal of his life ; and see what pleasure there is 
ia it. 

Why, there be men who so seldom have this pleasure that when 
^^y g®t ^n idea they never can be done with it. They ride it, 
^eii call it, at last, a hobby. But you forget that there is a testi- 
ly* ony here to the pleasure which a man gets in a pure idea. Society 
** lull of uncultivated persons that have, in some accidental way, 
^t hold of a theory, a notion, a principle. They do not know all 
^^ fellows. They have not the modesty of knowing. Each man 
"'^ his notion. Sometimes it is finance; sometimes it is physical 
®^onomy ; sometimes it is the reforming of society — a new plan for 
^*^anging it. Tliere have been more plans, almost, for the recon- 
^^I'uction of society than there have been heads born into society. 
^I uneducated and naturally intellectual natures have an idea, and 
^ey think more of it than they do of their work ; more than they do 
^^ their bread. That is their Sunday idea. It is their sanctuary. 
They retreat into it. They like to talk about it, and are flattered if 
you speak of it. They go and preach about it. Sometimes they are 
^mbative, and become reformers on the strength of that idea. The 
f^former is generally a man that has a partial truth, and is disposed 
to fight with it. You find men of single ideas all through society. 
Nevertheless, they are men that have ideas ; and this very crusade 
which they make is the witness which they have in the commerce 
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of ideas. And the fault is, not that they have this idea, and are rid- 
ing it to death : it is that they have not more ideas. 

When a physician has a little practice, he goes on foot ; when he 
has a little more, he buys a horse ; when he has still more, he gets 
two horses ; but when he has a large practice, he must have three 
horses ; and when he has an excessively large practice, he gets four, 
five, six, or eight horses. And the larger the number of horses that 
he has in his stable, the less is he obliged to ride each one. And so it 
is with ideas. If a man has but very few ideas, he rides one ; if he 
has more, he rides two. And the larger his stable is, the more ideas 
he has. And the consequence is, he rides each one only a proportional 
part of the time. 

There is a time when this is distinctly developed in children. 
No person has been an efficacious teacher who has not watched 
for the "birth of genius,'* as some call it You might call it the birth 
of thought ; for all children, before learning, exercise the intellect. 
The child is put to a task which he drudges out, and overcomes, he 
does not know how. He is dragged into it, and dragged through it. 
But there comes a time when almost every young, and generous, and 
well-balanced mind makes a lunge for victory at a problem or some 
task, which he conquers ; and he feels that he is going on from vic- 
tory to victory. There is elation ; there is exhilaration ; there is a 
sense of manhood born in him. lie from that moment walks home 
with a head higher and with a step more elastic ; and he feels, ** I can 
learn any thing ; I wiU learn any thing." Before, he drudged, and 
read his book, and could not learn his lesson. He wanted to have 
the boy next to him tell him the answers to questions; or he read 
them out of the book. He could not get along ; he failed in his reci- 
tations ; and he got down at the bottom among the dunces. But by 
and by the blessed hour comes, and he has had a regeneration of the 
understanding ; he has had that fiery moment in which he has felt 
that there was that in him which was competent to grapple with 
ideas, and to make them his own. And see now how the child is 
changed. See how from that moment ambition seizes him. See him 
go up, step by step, in the class. See how he scorns to be told, and 
scorns to recite his lesson out of the book. He is disappointed, now, 
if he is not asked. Before that, he wanted to be passed by when the 
teacher went round with questions in the examination. It is a 
blessed hour when the young man learns the pleasure of thinking — 
the pleasure of overcoming by the intellect the various truths which 
God has set so liberally abroad in the worUl. 

Now, there is this in every body. Persons may not be able to find 
it out, but you can find it out for them. And therefore, they who 
know this should be active among the young, among their com- 
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paniong, and shoald be striving to cast ont lines of thought that shall 
be perpetually waking up in those round about them tlie pleasures 
of the understanding. Wo are commanded to sing with the under- 
standing ; and yet, if we did, four hundred and ninety-five out of five 
hnndred pieces of music that are published for singing would have 
to go to the dirt. I will defy any body to sing with the understand- 
ing the music that is trashily printed and trashily performed, whether 
it be inarticulate, on stringed instruments, or whether it be vocalized 
to words. Music has a relation not simply to sensuous pleasure, which 
is the lowest kind of pleasure, but to imaginative pleasure, and to 
pleasure of the understanding as well, which it rises up round about 
as the atmosphere rises round about the pine-trees and the oak- 
trees on the mountain-side, washing them clean, and making them 
stand ont in majesty and beauty. Music cleanses the understanding, 
inspires it, and lifts it into a realm which it would not reach if it were 
left to Itself. 

And that which music has power to do to the understanding, wit 
also has power to do ; and so has fancy ; and so have the feelings. 
Men talk about piire reason. Pure reason is of necessity applied to 
abstractions and to mere matter ; but the vast realm and common- 
wealth of truth concerns feelings; and the truths of love, purity, 
patriotism, dignity, aspiration, faith, hope ; all great truths which lie 
between man and man, and which connect man to God ; all great' 
truths which have in them heroism to do and to endure — these are 
truths which are of the very nature of feeling ; and a man that does 
lot have feeling can not have power with those truths. It is in this 
way that feeling ministers to thought and to reason. And in this way, 
by the use of imagination, by the use of mirthfulness, by the use of 
humor, by the use of gayety, a man may minister to the understand- 
ing, and also to the moral well-being of his fellow-men. 

When the young come to me, gay and happy, as if they felt that 
they were willing, for the sake of not being lost forever, or for 
the sake of pleasing God, to cut off their locks, to shear off their 
smiles, and to look hereafter very sober, very downcast, and not any 
more to be gay, but to be very resei'ved, to be silent, I say, " Go 
away from me I I do not wanC to hatch crows.** Not for me are 
8uch birds. Birds of paradise I want. I want canary-birds. I 
Want larks. I want singing birds. And you can not have your plum- 
age too gay. Is it your conception of religious duty, that you are to 
shear off that which God took such infinite pains to make, and to re- 
create in every generation of men ? My conception of religion is to 
let every faculty effulge, touched with celestial fire. Only let the 
lower faculties be servants below, and the higher faculties bo masters 
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above, and then let theie higher fMultiee have power to flash foUiieit 
and continuity. 

If, therefore, you oome sayiog, ^' Must I, in order to become a 
Christian, give up art ?" I reply that God made art ; and if he hai 
inspired you with the power of wielding it, ii is your roinistratioit 
of art to purify, to refine, to ennoble, to please, to cheer men. *^Bat 
I am a singer," says another; Well, then, both in making poetry, io 
making songs, and in singing them, God has given you ordination. 
And in this, I say to you, **Let every man, by his peculiar gifts,. 
please his neighbor for his good." Woe be (o that man who writes 
a song in which sweetness of number, and saliency of imagination, 
and ezquisiteness of figure are employed to make lust hotter, and 
gluttony and drunkenness more attractive. 

Woe be to the man that puts angel wings' on devil's qualities. 
Blessed be that man who knowa.how, in sacred soog and in sweet 
poetry, to lift up homely cares, and take necessary duties out of their 
drudgery, and clothe them with these higher pinions and attributes, 
and make them fly singing through the air above the dust and din 
below. Blessed is the man who knows how to take these gifts and 
make mankind happier by them. But what shall wit do? What 
shall humor do? Please your neighbor not by double-etUendre ; 
not by applying bad passions to salaciousness. Woe be to the man 
Who can not go by the pellucid stream without putting his foot in to 
stir the mud from the bottom. Tet there be men who never seem so 
happy as when they are stirring up the lower feelings and pleasures 
that nature teaches even the beasts to hide from observation. If you 
have wit, blight not men with it. If God gave you humor, sec to it 
that by your humor you do not lead men to damnation and utter de- 
struction. If God gave you gaycty and cheer of spirits, lift up the 
careworn by it. Wherever you go, shine and sing. In every house- 
hold, there is drudgery. In every household, there is sorrow. In 
every household, there is low-thoughted evil. If you come as a prince, 
with a chceiful, buoyant nature, in the name of God do not lay aside 
those royal robes of yours. Let humor bedew duty. Let it flash 
across care. Let gayety take charge of dullness. So employ these 
qualities that they shall be to life what carbonic acid is to wine, mak- 
ing it foam and sparkle. 

Why, do you suppose that Christianity begins in the Westmin- 
ster Catechism, and ends there ? Do you suppose it leaps from philo- 
sophy into philosophy, and disappears? I tell you, Christianity 
means the totality of man, developed under the inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. It is only another word for manhood, carried to its 
highest, pitch. 

There is a correlative duty connected with this — ^namely, as we are 
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to employ pleasure so that it shall instruct men, we are also to employ 
instmction so that it shall please men. Both things are true. Al- 
though it is not stated affirmatively, it is implied, it is logically 
inferable, from the command of the apostle. I do not undertake to 
say that we are never either to do or to say any thing wliich is de- 
Toid of pleasure. A part of the lesson which we have to learn in 
life is bearing pain. He can never be of the highest type of manhood 
who seeks to avoid trouble — who lays his plans so as to flank pain. 
He that takes the line of duty, and persists in that, and when pain 
niast be felt, bears it, and knows how to bear it, is the true man. I 
would not object to a man's stopping under an oak-tree duiing a 
thunder-storm ; but for a man to build a house half-way between here 
and California, and go into it, and stay there, for fear that if he went 
out he would get wet, would be ridiculous. A true traveler knows 
how to go in storms as well as in sunshine, though the sunshine is 
pJeasanter. 

I would not teach upon the theory that every thing must be made 
pleasant before the child is bound to take it ; nevertheless, the gene- 
^^ rule is this, that instruction, throughout life, should be made 
pleasant. At any rate, it should not be made unnecessarily unplea- 
**nt. This is one reason why I hold that much of the instruction of 
*he Household is unscriptural. Show me, if you can, in any house- 
"°*^» any such mode of instruction as I was subjected to when I was 
* child. The most absolute abstract views of doctrine were present- 
^ ^ me. If I go to the Bible, I have the parables of Christ, the inimi- 
^o^o histories of Joseph and his brethren, the sweet idyl of Ruth, 
*°* the beautiful songs of David. All the way through the histori- 
cal riarratives, I have just that which is adapted to teach the unin- 
**^oted mind of the child. 

t do not say that these abstractions, and catechisms, and creeds 
^^ useless. To adult minds, they are not The adult mind runs 
^^^ them necessarily. But to shut up a child on Sunday, and to cram 
nuti vith catechism, does not do him any good now, though it ^^may 
^y ^ndby." 

Suppose a child was on an excursion, and its good mother should 

^ ^«en cramming into a large trunk cloth and needles and silk in 

^^^t^^rabundance ? And suppose, on being asked why she did it, she 

*"^xild say, *' I am going with my child on a picnic excursion?" 

^ ^ suppose, on being still further asked if she was not putting her- 

®^* ^ to unnecessary trouble, she should say, " By and by the child 

^^^'^ find some use for some of these rolls of cloth, and may be glad 

^ Set at them." It is true that such a contingency may occur ; but 

^^'Uld you proceed so in such a case ? Men rightly say, " Let the child 

leufn the catechism by and by. Why not wait till it is competent 
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to nndentand it P And I think that to force childhood to associato 
religion with inch diy moraels is to violate the spirit, not only of the 
Neir Teatamenty bat of common sense as well. I know one thing, that 
if I am ** lax and latitadinarian/' the Sunday catechism is to blame 
for a part of it The dinners that I have lost because I could not go 
through ** sanctification,'' and ^justification," and *^ adoption/' and 
an such questions, Ue heavily on my memory I I do not know that 
they have brought forth any blossoms. I have a kind of grudge 
against many of those truths that I was taught in my childhood ; and 
I am not oonseious that they have waked up a particle of faith in me. 
My good old aunt in heaven^I wonder what she is doing. I take it 
that she now nts beauteous, clothed in white, that round about her sit 
dianting cherub children, and that she is opening to them from her 
larger range, sweet stories, every one fraught with thought, and taste, 
ftnd feeling, and lifting them up to a higher plane. One Sunday 
afternoon with my aunt Esther did me more good than forty Sundays 
iki church with my fiither. He thundered over my head, and she 
•weetlj instructed me down in my heart The promise that she 
would read Joseph's history to me on Sunday was enough to draw 
a silver thread of obedience through the entire week ; and if I was 
tempted to break my pronuae, I aaid, ^' No ; Aunt Esther is going to 
read on Sunday ;" and I would do, or I would not do, all through 
the week, for the sake of getting that sweet instruction on Sunday. 

And to parents I say. Truth is graded. Some parts of God's truth 
are for childhood, some parts are for the nascent intellectual period, 
and some parts are for later spiritual developments. Do not take the 
-last things first Do not take the latest processes of philosophy, and 
bring them prematurely to the understanding. In teaching truth to 
your children, you are to avoid tiring them. 

You are also to avoid unpleasant association. Make every 
thing that stands connected with religion just as pleasant as it can be. 
Do you know what the power of association is ? Did you ever study 
that matter? Do you know how we have redeemed many things 
in human experience from vulgarity, and made them as redolent as 
the gate of heaven ? For instance, do you know of any one thing 
that is so gross as eating ? When you consider that a man throws 
into that hole which we call the mouth, chunk after chunk and grinds 
it, and disposes of it, is there any thing that is more purely an animal 
operation ? And yet, is there any thing more refined or fuller of sweet 
BUggestion than the table? Do wc not use that word table to signify 
the blessings of the household ? We have so surrounded the table, by 
Oonversation, and affection, and the higher ofiices of life, that we for- 
get that gross fact nround which thoy all of them cohere. These arc 
the blossoms, and that is the root underground, as it were. Do you 
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consider that this is a single illastration of a principle as broad as life, 
and that, on the one hand, by association you can make the highest and 
noblest things most mean and beggarly ; while, on the other hand, yon 
can surround the meanest and most beggarly things with the noblest 
and highest associations ? 

Which is the most beauteous house in your village ? That rich 
man's house standing in the park, wide built, with wings towering 
far up to heaven ? Imagination always makes it seem admirable to 
you ; but oh 1 you would go by that house a thousand times, and not 
experience one single heart-pang. But there is that old rusty brown 
house, that was once red, down under the hill, with only one floor, 
Hnd three rooms, and an attic that you go up into by a ladder ; and 
when you see that, it brings tears to your eyes. 

Are we set to teach God's truth to the young that it shall please 
them, or shall we take these divinest truths — truths of love, of victory, 
of hope, of faith, of manhood, of immortality and glory, of triumph over 
sorrow, and death, and the grave — ^and so teach them to our children 
that their prevailing impression respecting them is, that, next to 
heing damned, it is miserable to be a Christian? A great many feel 
that they would rather be bom again than be lost forever ; but only 
ftboat so. And what a testimony that is to our understanding of the 
spirit of the Bible — that singing book ; that healthy book ; that book 
which has not a morbid spot in it frpm beginning to end; that book 
which is full of choirs, full of angel voices, full of inspiration, full of 
nobleness and grandeur, all the way through — what a testimony it 
is to our understanding of the spirit of that book, that we make it a^ 
battle-field, a Gettysburg, and tramp down flowers and harvests in 
our rude controversies sect with sect. Ah ! there is a fountain of heal- 
ing, they tell me, at Gettysburg. Blood-soaked it has been. And 
there is many a Gettysburg where there is many a theological wound, 
and many a bitter tear. But there is also the healing fountain of the 
word of God. And I say that it is a correlative duty to please men 
so as to instruct them, and to instruct men so as to please them if pos- 
sible. Not that you are always to avoid tasks, and yokes, and crosses ; 
but the predominant tendency, the genius of inspiration, should be, 
to make instruction pleasant — ^to make truth seem as pleasant to men 
as it really is in its own self. 

Passing by much, I make a few applications, and close. 
•» I think you can now discriminate very clearly between the two 
classes of preachers that abound. There is a class in the community 
who preach to please. That is all they preach for. There is a class 
in the community who preach to instruct There is a class in the com- 
munity who preach that they may instruct They grow better and 
better from the first, which is the worst of all. A man that preaches 
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to please is % poor felloir.- Hemay fiu« well in thu world, but I think 
he is drawing on his capital, and will not have nmch in the other I 
I do not know of any thing that seems more degrading. If a man 
wants to indulge in levities, or fimtasies, or imaginations, let him do 
it; I am not beset with superstitions. Bat still if a diild wonld play 
mnmblety*peg, I woold not advise him to go into the graveyard and 
play on his father's ancl mother's graves. There are proprieties and 
adaptations ; and if a man is called merely to please, if he ia to be s 
pleasure-monger, even of ideas, let him tiJce the lecture-room, or ths 
theatre ; let him go where pleasure is the normal end. But to take 
the Church, to take the crucified Saviour, to take the everlasting issues 
of human life, and in the midst of these tremendous verities think of 
nothing but soft sentences, and sweet figures, and sentimental graces^ 
and preaching these short sermons that please every body, and particu — 
larly the closing passages of them — ^this I do not think is salutary. BuM 
if there is any case in which it is allowable, it is the case of men tha^ 
preach for the sake of pleasing, and for that only. 

But they are said to be refined. Tes, they are refinbd. Oh I bu^ 
they are said to be eloquent. Tes, they are cdoquent. Oh I but theja 
are said to be attractive. But when they stand on that awful, fina 
day, between the living and the dead, before God Almighty's judg 
ment, and all €k>d*s angels are gathered together, and there is nothing 
to stand between them and damnation except elegancy, and refine- 
ment, and pleasant voices, and words, and gestures — in that hour^ 
will it seem to them to have been worth their while to have bought 
. their destruction at such a price ? 

Their bad example, with other causes, drives a groat many per-— 
sons to the other extreme. They preach to instruct, and do not car^ 
whether men like it or not. Sometimes they are better pleased whecv 
men do not like it than when they do. There are a great many per— 
sons who seem to think that the doctrine of depravity is to mak& 
men depraved, and that they do not preach effectually unless they 
develop depravity in the congregation. If they preach so as to offend. 
men's tastes ; if their preaching is such as to make men's natural 
affections rebound and rebel against it, they say, " Ah ! we have 
touched the quick. The natural hoatt does not love the things of the 
spirit. It is not reconciled to the law of God, neither indeed can be.'* 
And when a man preaches so as to bring out the law of Grod in living 
colors, the sign that he is faithful, they think, is, that they are mad who 
listen.' And there is now and then a preacher who spends his time, ap- 
parently, in using the most tremendous doctrines in the most offensive 
ways, and who, notwithstanding, preaches to the congregation through 
his natural term. The young leave him. All the soft-meated people 
leave him. The tough, the sinewy, the much-enduring, all stay. 
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nntxl by and by the congregation is all made up of veterans. And at 
last; the man dies. An excellent man he was, it may be ; but, mis- 
guided, ignorant of human nature, ignorant of the best mode of 
performing religious duty, he has taken that truth which God meai)t 
shovild walk before men as a queen of light, clad in beauteous gar- 
men ts, and should go singing as well as threatening, persuading as 
well as commanding, and has preached it so that it walked before 
mexi making them feel that truth was skin and bones. A gaunt, 
skeleton truth he preached. And after he dies, some young man 
tconaes and takes his place. Then the young people come back, 
and men that have hearts, and want to have them fed, begin to 
return. Pesently, under his preaching, a great and glorious re- 
vival of religion breaks out, and the whole congregation begin to be 
moved and swayed by the truth ; and the good old people wake up, 
and say, " Ah ! the seed that our dear father, who is now in heaven, 
has l)een sowing these twenty years, has at last begun to come up." 
-An old farmer who never put a single particle of manure on his 
farm^ but who has planted and skinned, and planted and skinned, 
^ntil a mullein will not grow on his farm, at last dies. Then a young 
man comes in, and begins to institute a rotation of crops, and uses 
fertilizers, and handles ten-acre after ten-acre in a real generous way. 
^P tegin to come great crops of grass, and potatoes, and corn ; and 
*h^ old farmers round about come and lean on the fence and look 
over upon these crops, and say, " I used to tell Brother Skinflint that 
aft<5i- a while his system would produce its fruit !" Now, is this young 
^^-ii reaping the fruit of what that old man did ? Is it not true thatj 
^^t.her system having been introduced, he is reaping what he himself 

1 declare that the truth of God in Christ Jesus, while it leads 

^ great sorrows, leads to sorrows which are the conflicts of 

"^^ti's higher faculties. Therefore, come revolutionary times, when 

^ t^e a Christian requires a man to sweat drops of blood, and when 

"^X'oism obliges men to stand for truth and for principle. Therefore, in 

the life of the church there are periods of darkness, periods of Sinai. 

*^t, in and of itself, the nature of the truth is beautiful, is sweet, 

^* attractive ; and it should, in ordinary circumstances, be so preached 

^hat men should think that there is nothing under the sun and stars 

®^ beautiful as are the truths of Christianity. And while we are 

^^led upon to please every one his neighbor for his good to edifica- 

^^On^ we are also called upon to edify every one his neighbor to 

Pleasure. It is a poor rule that does not work both ways. 

Ont of this subject grows the logical connection (you must find it 
o^t for yourselves, for I can not stop now to put it into formulation) 
W respect to friendship, and love, and society. 
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I conceive that there are few persons who know cither the plea- 
sures or the duties that belong to friendship or to love. There are 
very few persons that are courageous enough, brave enougli, to be a 
friend. If to be a friend means that you shall sit down under the 
boughs of your friend, as one in summer sits down under tlic boughs 
of the generous apple-tree, feeding upon the fruit that falls from its 
boughs, taking all your pleasure from the tree, and adding nothing 
to it; if friendship is selecting persons as your associates for the sake 
of getting pleasure and-profit out of them, why, then there are plenty 
of friends, and there is plenty of friendship. But if friendship means 
pleasing for goody to up-building or edification; if the relation of 
true friendship is such that you ought to be ashamed to take more 
than you can give in your intercourse one with another, then friends 
and friendship are not so common. If your idea of friendship is to 
be happy without regard to the happiness of others, then there is too 
much friendship in this world already. But I understand friendship 
to be something more royal than this. I understand it to be tho con- 
gress of two natures that love to give. And as it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, as the recoil of generosity is musical, the two 
natures, coming together, seek to serve each other, to honor each 
other, to bear one another's burdens, to enlighten each other, to sti- 
mulate each other, to make each other nobler. And if that is friend- 
ship, how little there is of it in the world ! How many men are de- 
graded by their friendships. 

You can not afford to be a friend to any one who leaves slime on 
you. You can not afford to be the friend of any one who lowers the 
tone and temper of your conscience. You can not afford to be a friend 
to any man who, on the whole, breathes malaria into your system. 
You are to receive from any man who is worthy to be your friend 
instruction and elevation. If he degrades and lowers you, as you 
love your soul, break the friendship ; for it is foul, peniicious, deadly. 
And on the other hand, no man can afford to have you for bis friend, 
if the average result of the action of your mind and life on liini is not 
to make him a better man. 

But put it higher — put it in the realm of love. Who ai-e true 
lovers? They that kindle the first novel fires of inexperioiiced affec- 
tion — are they true lovers? Infants they are — mere prattlers. 
Are they lovers that only know the tides of passion ? Beasts are 
mightier lovers than they. Woe be to the poverty of our language, 
that we have no words to express the differences in the realm of love, 
from the topmost angelic nature to the poorest and basest nature. 
One single word is to servo various uses, and impotent paraphrases 
are employed to eke out intermediate meanings. But not they who 
have the gush of fancy, and still less they that have the wild Hush of 
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paasioD, are true lovers. They are true lovers where every faculty 
in one finds a corresponding faculty in the other ; where the under- 
standing and the moral sense of one are enriched by the understand- 
ing and the moral sense of the other ; where the spiritual affinities of 
one are strengthened by the spiritual affinities of the other ; where the 
sweet and pure social affections are fed and pleased ; where they so 
stand together, that pride in one says, " I am happy in the other f 
and love of praise says, " I am perpetually praised in the other." 
They are lovers whose concordant, concurrent beings are like two 
parts of music, rising, and floating, and twining, and mingling to 
make one harmonious whole. 

Love is the river of life in this world. Think not that ye know it 
who stand at the little tinkling rill-^the first small fountain. Not 
until you have gone through the rocky gorges, and not lost the 
stream ; not until you have stood at the mountain passes of trouble 
and conflict; not until you have gone through the meadow, and the 
stream has widened and deepened until fleets could ride on its bosom ; 
not until beyond the meadow you have come to the unfathomable 
ocean, and poured your treasures into its depths — not until then can 
yon know what love is. It is something grander than enters into the 
imagmations of unsubdued men that yet all believe, earthy and sen' 
suoas. When two souls come together, each seeking to magnify the 
other; each, in a subordinate sense, worshiping the other; each help- 
ing the other ; the two flying together so that each wing-beat of the 
one helps each wing-beat of the other — when two souls come to- 
gether thus, they are lovers. They who unitedly move themselves 
away from grossness and from earth, toward the throne crystalline, 
and the pavement golden, are indeed true lovers. 

Father and mother, do you love each other so ? Brother and sis- 
ter, have you Christian love ? Newly come, and newly found, is this 
joar ideal of love ? Is it some faint, hazy, but beauteous dream ? Is 
it some romance of imaijined excellence ? True love carries self- 
denial, labor-pain for another. True love pivots on honor and re- 
spect—both self-respect and respect for another. Ti-ue love thinks ; 
tme love feels ; true love strives ; true love pleases ; true love im- 
proves ; true love creates in the soul of the one loved a higher life. 
And so, beginning in this world, and loving little and low, men rise 
up through intermediate stages, until they touch the higher flights. 
Old a&re often sees the flame burned out ; but the coals that remain 
are warmer than all the flames were. There is no loving like that 
which experience has taught, when that experience is ministered by 
the instruction and wisdom and purification of the Holy Ghost. 

Let love, then, minister pleasure ; but let pleasure minister profit. 
JPkase one another for good unto edification. 
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PRATER BEFORE THE SEBMOX. 

We bless thee, oar Father, that thou liast made knowi^ to us tUae ftTlntmorr 
that thou hast made known to us the jojful tidings of thjr relations to ns^ 
thy feelings ; that thou hast called thjself Father, and so assored to ns all tb^ 
blessings of the household in lova We rejoice now without fear : not witlwvt 
regret and sorrow, because our onworth perpetually chides us. We are perpetu- 
ally reminded both by weakness and by sin of our anworthiness. Yet so greitii 
thy kindness and thy love, that not all our conscious defiact can keep ns from jflj 
in the Holy Ghost. When we look at ourselves, we are indeed full of grief; bet 
when we look away from ourselves and toward our Gkxl, we are full of joy, we 
are full of strength. Certainty of the future does not lie in our continoanoe, bst 
in the greatness of thy watchful care ; in thy faithful mercies ; in that rcdeemii^ 
love, stronger than death, by which wo have been gathered* and nourished, ind 
instructed, and disciplined, and built up into the holy fidth. And our oonfidaoB 
is in thee. In thee, O God ! we shall bo stcadfiust. In thee alone are we (tfei 
What time we wander from the Influence of thy love, what time we forget tltee* 
we are subject to all temptations. Pride destroys us, and vanity weakens us^ sol 
our passions take possession of us. Then the garden of the Lord is indeed girea 
up to the wild boar of the wilderness. Then indeed are all fair and plrswnf 
places laid waste. But thou, O God ! dost return to our desolation, as the snmiiMr' 
sun comes to the wastes of winter. When thou retumest, all things focget \K> 
mourn. When thou comest, all things grow beauteous and fragrant. We i»- 
joice in that wonderful i>ower of thy light which gives life, and with life joy— ^^ 
makes joy a prophet of greater joys yet to come. 

And now we pray that, standing between the earth and the heaven, tb^ 
earthly influences that are seductive and ruinous may grow less and less potent 
with us, and that all celestial influences that lift us high above the senses, an^ 
higher every day, may prevail, and that wc may become more holy. Grant thaW 
the beauty of holiness may be ours. May our light so shine that it shall seem 
beautiful to men. May we have tliis unconscious power. May we be like thee. 
May we not only go about doing good, and for the sake of doing good, but may 
our example, all unbeknown to ourselves, lead men to virtue and holiness. 
We pray that thou wilt help us to resist easily besetting sins, to gain victories 
over thoughts, and fancies, and imaginations, and vagrant desires, and strong 
feelings. 

Wo beseech of thee that thou wilt help tho passionate, that they may rule 
their fiery tempers ; that they may know how, for Christ's sake, to establish his 
kingdom in meekness and gentleness in their unrulable natures. We beseech of 
thee that thou wilt help tho proud, that they may no longer have the selfishness 
that pride generates. May they be less and less cold. More and more may they 
sympathize with others, and not with themselves alone. May their pride not be 
broken, but converted, and made, as was tliino ancient servant of old, to serve 
the churches. And we beseech of thee that thou wilt help those that struggle 
with all the fascinations and glittering vanities of praise. Grant that the love of 
it, and the idolatry of it may cease. And may it bo in their hands an instrument 
of beneficence, a means of making others happy, and interpreting their desires 
and wishes. 

We beseech of thee, O God ! that thou wilt look upon all that are fighting the 
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iMttle of avarioe ; and may they know how, with the sword of the Lord, to slay 
these dragons. We pray that thou wilt help any that are overmastered, and any 
thit are bein^ cast down and destroyed, by those passions. We pray that thoa 
^t work mightily for the relief of any hearts that are thus delivered into bond- 
age. We pray that they may be delivered from the power of those tempta- 
tions and those foul compliances and sins which spring from these foantalna 
More and more may men turn themselvei.away from the hateful nees and wicked- 
aeae of selfishness. More and more may they behold the beauty that there is in 
tme benevolence and goodness. We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant that 
evoy one of thy people may learn how to adorn the doctrine of Christ in the sta. 
tion where they are. If thou hast appointed some to poverty, may they pux^ept 
poverty as if it were a flower of the Lord ; and may they hold It in their hand, 
tot as if it sprung from the gronnd, or came from men's devices, but as appointed 
of God. And may they take it as a charter. And there may they stand to adorn 
the doctrine of God in their poverty. And if there are those who arp in the midst 
■ of perplexities and cares, may they learn how to make a garden of this rocky soil, 
iDd plant therein some beauteous thing that shall glorify the name of their dear 
8a?kmr. May they not seek so much to fly away from their cares as to subdue 
tbem and overcome them. 

And we beseech of thee, O Lord our Qod I that thou wilt grant to all that are 
in the midst of sorrows and afflictions the appropriate graces of the ministrations 
<'tiiiy spirit. And may they know how to have a song in the night. From dark- 
Mis may there come forth those sweet sounds of ecstasy that shall surprise men 
^h the power tliat God hath to subdue sorrow to the uses of his dear children. 
And we beseech of thee that thou wilt grant that those under the quick pressure 
of new griefs, though they bow down their heads, may speedily lift them up 
again. We behold, when the storm is past, how many things are laden with the 
^and can not straighten themselves up. And yet, when timely winds have 
^^xniTL and shaken off the moisture, how again they become erect, and are nour- 
Uied by that which beat them down. So may it be with every one whose head 
^nops with sorrows. Now lift the light of thy countenance upon them, and 
Qake their very sorrows go to the root and give them sap, in which they may 
SR>w in strength and beauty. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt strengthen all in the midst of the duties of 
Kfi^ who are performing grave and weighty offices of trust and responsibility. 

Grant tliat they may feel that in their vocations they are serving the Lord. 
May they be " diligent in business, fervent in spirit," in their service of the Lord, 
^e beseech of thee, O Lord our God ! that thou wilt teach all those who have 
Btrength how to use it for others rather than for themselves. And may all that 
hare refinement and graces of the spirit carry these illuminations as so many 
lights, to show other men the way of virtue and truth. As when thou didst go 
forth men came to thee expecting some gift of body or soul, so may it be with us. 
Hay we follow Christ thus, and attempt to be benefactors to our fellow-men. 
Qiant thy blessing to rest upon this church ; upon all the families that are gath- 
end here from Sabbnth to Sabbath. And remember any that are with us but not 
of OS — strangers among strangers. Grant that the blessing of our Father may 
rest upon them. And if they remember the altar where aforetime they have 
worshiped ; if they yearn for the beloved household from which they are sepa- 
rated ; and if they look back to-day, homesick and heartsick, still may they bo 
etnnforted by the Holy Ghost, and find friends among stranjrera, and brethren 
among those who are so far away from their kin. And may faith and the blood 
of Chzist be more to them than love and the blood of men. 
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We beieedi of iliee» O Lofd I thai tUoa wilt grant tliat all tbat are upon t 
sea, all that.^are in the wildemeia, all that are in distant places, and all that a 
in any danger may today have the divine aoocor, the divine presence* and i 
divine comfort Be with all the outcasts ; with all children of suffering and si 
row. And if their sorrows and inflMngs spring from their faults, teach the 
better. Grant that th^ may not be given up because they are bad ; for wb 
would have become of the world and iif us, if thou, O Jesus 1 hadst forsaken 
because of &ult ? Grant, O Lord I that we may not wait till they come to us ; 1 
what would have become of us, if thou hadst waited until we sought thee, th< 
that didst go forth to seek and to save? May we seek and save all the outcast 
and bear the GKMpel, not alone to those that come to hear, but to those that refu 
to come, and stay away. 

And we beseech of thee that thy truth may be preached throughout oi 
whole land. May education prevail. May the poor be enfrancliised, and lift 
tlirough inte^igence into true piety, and into strength. Grant that their liv 
may mean something to them, and more and more every year. 

We beseech of tliee that tlioa wilt overrule the destinies of this nation. Sa^ 
us from materiality, and the worship of the senses. Deliver us from the pow 
of wealth and luxury in overmeasure. Deliver us from misrule and mad ami 
tion of corrupt men. Deliver us from the evils of the flesh. May thy kingdo: 
prevail everywhere, and may all thy will be done in this land. 

Look upon the nations <tf the earth. Pity those that are low, and weak, ai 
degraded ; and grant that knowledge and true piety may enfranchise the peopi 
And if there be any that. are struggling for their liberty of manhood, and fi 
their right to be, be thou on their side. Lend thine own omnipotent arm, % 
beseech of thee, to their peoples. May they overthrow their oppressors, ac 
stand regenerated in their own place. And we beseech of thee that wars, cruel i 
they are, may be nurses which thou dost send forth by which nations are reare 
Grant that wars may cease to be mere bloodshed — more and more may they b 
come God's discipline. May evils, stabbed, perish. And grant that great dclive 
once may be wrought out by the sword. And since it has had its time of cruelt 
may it now have its time of justioe and judgment. And we pray tliat all tl 
promises in respect to this world may not wither for want of moisture at the roc 
Itemember them, and water them. Cause them to blossom, and bud, and brir 
forth fruit. Thou long-delaying God, hidden as thou art from eteniity, coc 
forth from thy secret chambers to remember the nations and the whole worl 
and to make haste and bring in the latter-day glory, when all shall know tha 
and all shall love thee. And to the Father, the Son. and Spirit shall 
praise evermore. Amen. 



THE PERFECT MAmOOD. 
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" Till we all come in the onitj of the fadtli, and of tlie knowledge of the Son 
^ Qod, nnto a perfect man."— Eph. Iv. 13. j 



•♦• 



The apoAtle, in the preceding verses, has been speaking of the 
^^ariety of instruments employed in the promulgation of the Gospel. 
"He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evan- 
S^Iists; and some, pastors and teachers." He then states, generally, 
the object for which they were given — "For the perfecting of the 
•aints ; for the work of the ministry ; for the edifying of the body of 
Christ" — the general services of the church. And then, in the passage 
^hich I have selected, more particularly he declares, " Till we all 
come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, nnto a perfect man." All churches, all ordinances, all doctrines^ 
*U sorts of moral teachers, are ordained for the sake of making per- 
fect men ; and Christianity may be said to be, in a general way, the 
<»< of being whole men, in distinction from partial men, and make-be- 
lieve men. It is not enough to say that Christianity tends to make 
^ea better. It does that ; but on the way to something higher. It» 
^ is to develop a perfect manhood. " Till we all come unto a per- 
^t man." And that manhood can never be reached except in Christ 
J^QS. Tliis is not merely saying that men need divine help in all 
'upward striving — which is strictly true ; but it is teacTiing that human 
^^ture, developed perfectly, becomes 'divine. We hold a nature id 
^mmon with the divine nature. "When we can work out from it the 
Accidental, the transient, the local, that which is left is strictly divine 
^it is like Christ. No man can be divine in scope and degree ; but 
^^ kind he may. Every oak-tree in the nursery is like the oak-tree of 
* hundred years. Not in size, but in nature, it is just as much an oak- 
^ as the biggest. We are not of the diviue magnitude, nor of the 

* Preached in the chapel of the West-Point Military Academy, Sunday moro- 
^> Jane 18, 1869, before the graduating class. 

, J[*"ioir : ProT. i. Htmks : ^* Come, ye that lore the Lord ;** *' How gentte God*s comm«adi ;** 
"■•■t be the tie thftt btaidf." 
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diy ine scope, nor of the divine power ; bat we are of the divine natnre. 
We have common natare»— God and we ; and theeCi not by figorei 

but really. 

One must not confound, then, CbnBjtianity and rdigipn. Religioo 
is the specific of which Christianity is the generic, llie one is sim- 
ply woi-ship. The other is character. Religion is a partialism— a 
very noble partialism ; but it is the employment of only one part of 
our nature, namely, that which relates to the divine and the invisible 
Christianity, on the other hand, including thCs, and using it, takes in 
all the other faculties as well, and seeks, not to make men do right . 
things, this and that^ but to create a manhood in men. It would develop 
peri'ectly every power of the body, every faculty of the mind, and 
round out the whole into a perfect man. Religion did not attempt to 
do that. It does not attempt to do it. Religion teaches men to pray, 
to worship, to awe, to venerate, to be obedient : but Christianity 
teaches men to be men all through, doing this, and doing all the other * 
things besides. Religion would frame a just man. Christ would make 
a whole man. Religion would save a man. Christ would make him 
worth saving. The noble religion of the Hebrew trained men for to 
earthly commonwealth. Christ brought in immortality, and trained 
men for an earthly commonwealth, in order that they might become 
inhabitants of a higher, a heavenly commonwealth. . It was because 
the full development of mankind required more room, and new and 
higher formative influences, that there was a new dispensation 8ape^ 
induced upon the former one. 

It is to this view of tnith that I shall call your attention to-day— 
namely, t/ie Christian idea'of perfect manhood. 

Consider what the nature of this manhood must be. In some 
respects, it is already predetermined by the nature of man. It is not 
a nuinhood that is to lie outside of the faculties with which we are 
already endowed. Grace and the divine Spirit certainly recreate 
us ; but they a^d nothing to the organic nature of men. Perfect 
manhood will require the harmonious development of all the parts of 
the human mind and body, as God has already made them. And bo, 
a perfect character is in some sense predetermined. Nothing is super- 
fluous in man. No part too much ; nothing too little. No appetite 
is infixed in our constitution but is useful ; no passion that is 8upe^ 
fluous ; no force, or faculty, or function, that is not indispensable. Tbe 
body itself is sacred, whatever men may have thought it necessary to 
say respecting it It is to be cherished and to be honored. Th® 
gi*eat ground instincts of our nature, from which have sprung sucb 
infinite mischiefs by their misrule, are nevertheless indispensable con- 
ditions of power, and of power in the higher range, too. The social 
affections, the whole intellectual department, the artistic ieuid the tes- 
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tbetio faculties, the moral and the spiritual sentiments — all these, and 
each in its rank and degree, are component elements of true Christian 
manhood. Hear Paul : " I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and 
body be preserved blameless, unto the coming of our *Lord Jesus 
Christ." There is breadth for you I Manhood, with him, meant every 
thing that it pleased God to put into the making of a man. 

Christianity is not a partialism, the outgrowth of any one age or 
time: it is the utmost possible development of the race of man, em- 
hracing in its history all the past, in its intention the whole bound- 
less future. 

Christianity is not designed to lop off, or to dry up. It is not de- 
signed to eliminate the faculties, but to give them expansion and power 
and training, and to make more of them, not less. For self-denial itself, 
^hich is commanded, is but an interior discipline by which the higher 
fiMsulties keep under the lower. There is what is called crucifying^ 
And there is what is called slaying and destroying; but this language 
18 not to be taken as literal. Our business is not to lessen, but to 
J^late, not to destroy, but to educate and control, every thing that 
U pleases God to give us. There is to be no such ascetic notion as 
shall attempt to throw out any part of man's nature, as if he would 
fee better without it than with it. Therei, may be the necessity of 
obliging some part of our nature to express itself less generously and 
I^ freely, as a man may be enforced to limit his pride ; but no 
^an should destroy his pride. It may be necessary for a man to 
^ng down somewhat the mountain of his firmness^-or obstinacy, 
i^&ther ; but no man is good for any thing who has not some particle 
^obstinacy to use upon occasion. It may be necessary for a man to 
Strict his vanity ; but a man who does not love praise is not a full 
^Q. It may be necessary for a man to strengthen himself against an 
^ue sympathy and affection ; and yet, a man without affection is 
itot a whole man. There is not a single element that goes into the 
]K>88e8sion of the human mind which leaves a man more a man when 
>t is taken out, any more than the body is made more a body when 
« muscle, or nerve, or bone is taken out. There is no faculty nor im- 
IHilse, there is no part of the mental economy that was not adjusted 
'With just as deliberate a view to final richness, as every single stop 
in the organ. Every part is indispensable. Every part, however, 
iinst come under education, must be coordinated, must be kept in regu- 
IjUed activity, in order that manhood may have infinite variety, sweet- 
'J^M, power, versatility, endnirance, and beauty. And one will be struck, 
in reading the letters of Paul, to see how much he had in mind these 
fonr points : First, totality — the whole man ; next symmetry — well- 
Proportioned and balanced excellences ; then, power — the energetic 
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condition of each sereral pArl» Mid of the completed whole ; mud 
lastly, qtioiiiy^ or, as it msj be called, bemtijf ofdiaraeter. 

A true Hebrew, Paal seems to have had bat little of that aensaow 
lore of beauty whioh charaoterised the Greek mind. There is little 
evidence that either art or natofe produced on him any considerabis 
flBSthetic impression. Bat I know not where we can find among the 
andent writers of any nation, evidence of saoh a love of beauty in 
moral qualities. It is not enough that any quality should be in aotioD ; 
it must have grace of action ; JkdlneM of action ; propcrtianak ac- 
tion ; continuity of action. Every single faculty must dress itself 
in all the excellence of which it is susceptible. Love is commanded ; 
but ^^ let love be without dissimulation." The ten thousand arts 
which seem to some so witching in love were to be laid aude. It 
was to be pure as the evening sky in summer. Oenerosity was incul- 
cated ; but it was not enouj;h to be simply generous. " He thst 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity ;" not pompously, not ostents- 
tiously, not boastfully. Do not give, as many rich men do, liks t 
hen, that lays her egg, and then cackles. Owe wUh eimplicUj/. 
And so through the whole catalogue of manly qualities. It is not 
enough that men should have the qualities — ^they must have them n 
strength. These qualities, must have grace. They must be beauteou 
as welt as pure and strong. * 

Tliis, then, is the Christian ideal of manhood : the developmoit 
of man's whole nature into power and activity ; the training of every 
part into subordination and harmony ; the enriching of every part, 
and of the whole, with whatever is sweet and generous and genial 
and beautiful. A true man after Christ will be the most noble and 
beautiful thing upon the earth — ^the freest, the most joyous, the most 
fruilful in all goodness. There is no picture that was ever painted, 
there is no statue that was ever carved, there was no work of art 
over conceived of, that was half so beautiful as is a living man, tho- 
roughly developed upon the pattern of Christ Jesus. 

Let us use this brief opening of the word of God, for instruction, 
for criticism, and for appeal. 

1. To live well for the life to come is the surest way of living 
well for this world. And to live rightly for this world is the surest 
way of living rightly for the world to come. We are placed in cirr 
cumstances in this world such that all' things next to us nrast receive 
attention — must excite thought They come in upon us through 
every one of our senses. We live, and fulfill our duties. Our duties 
indeed spring out of the right using of the natural world, and of all 
that civil society which has been divinely organized upon the natural 
world ; and he who seeks to be a Christian by eschewing duty, by 
going away from this material or civil life, mistakes entirely the di- 
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vine providential arrangement Men who separate these two quali- 
ties, however, divorce what God meant should always be joined to- 
gether. 

Some men try to be Christians by morality, which has in it sim- 
ple jastice between man and man, and are wont to say, ^^ If a man 
will do about right here, God will see to the great hereafter," which 
has in it a speck of truth, and but a speck. Others, taking the 
other part, say, "He that would live wisely should forsake the world, 
ud should set his affections on things above," perverting the apos- 
tolic meaning of that beautiful command, as if it were our business 
to think only of the invisible, and live as anchorites, separated from 
the activities of the life that now is. These must be kept together. 

Shall men dispute as to which is the most important, the forward- 
sight upon a gun, or the hind-sight ? In its place, each is the most 
important. If you take true aim, you must draw the fore-sight 
through the hind-sight. And s^all men dispute as to which is the 
nwst important, this world or the other ? One is the fore-sight, and 
the other is the hind-sight. Put them both in range, and work them 
Wh all the time. This is the only world that we can live in at pre- 
sent Human life, human society and civil government are God's 
oieans of grace. It is your drill -ground. And these means of grace 
*Te to be used as men use their machines. The potter does not ex- 
pect that the fine clay will leave its nature and its destiny, and be- 
^me a part of the wheel on which he has put it, that he may fashion 
^t Kor, when it is shaped, and put into the furnace, does he believe 
^t it is to be changed into flame, and go away as gas into the air. 
It is to And, by the machine, and through the furnace, its final form 
•od beauty, amid grinding and heat. And we are in this world to 
^ fashioned by its grinding. The multiplied duties, the ten thou- 
sand industries of life, all the aspirations, interstrifes and social ex- 
^tements of experience — these are bnt so many influences that are 
chiseling, rasping, shaping us. It was meant to be so. Life, and 
Winess in life, and all occupations are means of grace. Sunday- 
schools are means of grace, but are among the poorest. The church 
u a means of grace ; but, comparatively speaking, it is a distant 
'^Qs of grace. So are ordinances a means of grace. The business 
tliat God calls every man to, the toil of his hands, the labor of his 
^nd, his dealings with men and with things — these are all prior 
sod more eflicacious means of grace. So if a man is good only 
111 his seat at church, or in the Sabbath-school, he is a poor man. 
Be must bo a very bad man that can not be good in church — if, perad- 
^^ture, he keeps awake. 

The place for true virtue is where virtue is tempted. The place 
fer eonrage is where there is danger. The place for manhood is 
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where there is a stress in the other direction. It is where men 
mingle with men, and are tempted to selfishness, and rise above it, 
and to pride, and hold it in subjection ; it is where men are tempted 
to be fiery, and bitter, and cruel, and greedy, and aggressive, and they, 
in the midst of these temptations, strengthen the other tendency, and 
lift it into vitality — it is there that manhood is developed. That is 
God's pulpit. It is God's church. It is where men are formed. No 
man is formed in a cave. That is the place for bats. No man is 
formed as an anchorite or ascetic You are to be living men among 
living men, overcoming evil tendencies and temptations. It is there 
that God calls you to be full-orbed men in Christ Jesus. 

The world is grandly constituted to develop manhood in those 
who know how to use it. But how base and ignoble are they who 
squander their manhood in this world ; who pass through the most 
wondrously • organized system of education — namely, the natural, 
civil, and social world — and parcel out their noble nature, as it were, 
for sale ; who coin conscience ; who suppress their spiritual nature ; 
who dignify success in worldly things ; who live, not for manhood » 
but for selfishness, for pride, for pitiful pelf I 

How does a tool or machine pass through the various shops in it: 
construction ? It goes in a lump of pig-iron. Melted and rudel; 
shaped it is at first. It passes out from the first set of hands int< 
the second. Tliere something more is given to it, not of fineness 
not of polish, but of shape, adapting it to its final uses. The nex 
shop takes something from it, it may bo, trimming away the clnmsi 
ncss, reducing it in bulk, that it may be finer in adaptation. Ani 
still going on from shop to shop, it passes through some twenty dil 
ferent sets of hands, and gains something from every single man tha 
touches it. And it is a perfect tool or machine when it issues froi 
the other side. 

This great world, itiy young friends, is God's workshop. You— ^ 
are put in on one side, and every single shop, every single experi^^^* 
ence, is to take from you something that you are better without, oi 
add something to you that shall fit you for use. And blessed is th< 
man who gathers, as he goes, symmetry, shapeliness, temper, quali 
ty, adaptation, so that when he issues from the further* side, he if^ -^* 
a peifect man. But see how men go out of this world, wliich im -^^ 
God's workshop for making men in. How, after childfiood an^S^ 
home are past, most men gather little ! Indeed, childhood and hom< 
constitute the sum total of many men's thought of purity, and beau 
ty, and spirituality. They look back when they think of purity^ 
Woe to the man that has to look back for simplicity, for purity, for 
child likeness, or love ! How, after childhood and home are passed 
do men grow worse and worse in this world ! I do not meau wha" 
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aid Icnown as criminal men. I mean men who ai*e admitted into 
todetj ; I mean men who are " respectable ;" I mean men tliat would 
Tttent quickly, if not with challenge, certainly with warmth, if you 
intimated any thing to their disparagement ; I mean men as you see 
them in life. How has many a man passed through the various 
steps toward the last, having sacrificed every thing in life to his 
purity, his nobility, his scope, his aspiration. The elements of his 
being were moulded together, and he was put into the great workshop 
of life ; and God meant to bring out, on the other side, a ma7i in 
Christ Jesus. But bartering himself, step by step, all the way through 
life, under temptation, he comes out a swine, groveling, gross, wal- 
lowing, living for mere low and sensuous indulgence. 

That is what the workshop of life has done for that man. It has 
Wasted him with riotous living. Is there any thing so degrading as 
that ? A man will be filled with resentment if you charge him with 
• lie, or with positive dislionesty-^and perhaps not improperly ; but 
ft man will stand and have the charge laid upon him, ^' You have 
destroyed soul and body ; you have broken down health ; you have 
<luenched every noble instinct and aspiration ; you have lived for 
the eye, and the mouth, and the lowest passions ; and now, toVard 
the end of life, you are beastly and overswollen with sensuous indul- 
gence. And you arc about to lie down and die. That is what life has 
done for you. Having rolled your bulk through the wallow of life, 
you are to go out as only the beast goes." Ah ! no beast falls below 
^ nature, to be a beast ; but a man does. 

Another man sacrifices all to power, and the ambition of it. 
Power is a good thing ; and if 4t comes to a man, let him take it and 
^e it. A man without ambition is like a man without a backbone. 
He needs stiffening and incitement. But power and ambition may 
^ bought at too high a price. If a man have them legitimately; if 
he grasp them with the hands of true excellence ; if he earn them ; if 
tbey belong to him in right of what he is, then let him hold them. If 
God meant a man to be a leader, he probably will find it out him- 
self, or God's providence will make it known to him ; but if God did 
not mean a man to be a leader, and he ranks the sixth, or eighth, or 
tenth, or a score of places down in the scale, and he thrusts himself 
all the way np, wriggling, creeping, crawling, sometimes on his feet, 
and sometimes on his belly, and sometimes on all-fours ; if he goes 
through life, and gains some power and position and notoriety, and 
in doing so loses all that is noblest of himself— justice, self-con- 
trol, benevolence, purity, the love of God, and the love of his fellow- 
men — ^he has reached the point that his ambition evilly devised for 
him ; but he has lost his manhood. 

How many men there are who have given up every thing that 
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WIS Tforth having for the take of external wealth. Riches are good 
things. The haying of riches^ however, is not so mach to be desired 
as the not having of poverty. It is what riehes cat off rather than 
what they add to a man, that constitutes much of their value. 
They give a certain sort of independence to a man. They ^ve him 
certain powers by which, if he has the disposition, he can increase 
culture, and draw about him sources of influence and blessing. But 
riches may be bought at too high a premium. You can buy wealth. 
If God has ordained you for that purpose, it is right to be rich, and to 
seek riches. It is an honorable calling for a man to follow, under 
such circumstances. But if a man pays for his money with his 
manhood, and comes to his vast estate shrunk and shriveled, it is 
neither honorable nor right. How many men there are that pipe 
over their gains, no larger than a summer's mosquito on the last 
days of its life, thin, sharp, blood-sucking, voracious, and worthless! 
How many men are like steamers that have been blown about by 
mighty winds until they are out of fuel, and can not get back to port 
again without burning the fhmiture and parts of themselves ; and so, 
afber all those articles on board which are combustible are consumed, 
part after part is torn away and burned in order to raise steam 
enough to get back, and they are stripped of every thing from stem 
to stem, when they enter port ! Many men thus come into the har- 
bor of old ago empty. They have used themselves for fuel to make 
steam all through their life. And these are the men that you are 
expected to take off your hat to. These are the men that walk look- 
ing superciliously down upon, and pitying poor men — men who are " too 
conscientious," or who have '^ stood in their own light," as it is said. 
Men that will not do wrong ; men that abhor evil, because they are 
a law to themselves ; men of honor ; men of simplicity ; men that love 
the thing that is right, and just, and good, and true, and pure — how 
are they pitied by the successful men of the world 1 Many mea 
think they have ravaged the world ; but the world has ravaged them. 
Many men think they have led honor captive ; but they have disho- 
nored and disgraced their essential manhood. Many men think they 
have built a great Babylon ; but God beholds how, after all, they are 
as beasts, on whom feathers or hair doth grow, and has sent them 
to browse as beasts upon the very ground. It is a base thing for a 
man to be put into God's workshop, which was set up on purpose to 
make men, and come out on the other side without a single attribute 
of manhood. 

Ah I such wastes as there are ! For a man to walk through 
cities and towns, and see what becomes of manhood, is enough to 
turn his head into a fountain of tears. It is enough to see the wastes 
of antiquity— the battered statues ; the toppled-down columns ; the 
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fractured walls; the ruins of the Parthenon. It is a sad experience, 
mio^ng both pain and gladness. But of all the destructions that 
bavo gone on in this world, and that are now going on every day in the 
great cities which are grinding and crushing out manhood, the de- 
stniction of men is the saddest. Men are as clusters in the vine-vat ; 
and the feet of temptation tread them down as the vintner's feet tread 
the clusters. And blood flows out as wine. And yet, this is a world 
that was made on purpose to make men better ; to grind them to shape ; 
to sharpen them ; to temper them. And woe be to the man that is 
homed, or that is crushed, and that comes out worthless, and goes 
ioto the rubbish-heap of the universe ! 

2. I call you, young men, to a Christian life, not simply because 
it is the way of duty, but because it is the only way in which you 
can find your own selves. There are reasons springing from the 
eternal government of God, from the rightful authority of God, from 
the issues of the eternal world, why you should be Christians ; but 
there are other reasons springing from the nature of your own soul — 
from your make-up. I hold that no man can be a man, who is not 
ft Christian. Not that a man becomes a man by becoming a mem- 
ber of the church, or a believer. Not that a man must be a sectaiy 
to be a Christian. All sectaries are partialists. I call men to Christ 
because manhood in Christ Jesus is the true ideal of the man. 

There is an impression that religion is a life of restriction ; that 
It is a pent-up and imprisoned way, full of inconvenience and loss, 
^ that men are to be paid hereafter for what they lack here ; that 
ftey are to reclaim, or commute for, in the heavenly land, what they 
lose in this world. Men think that, outside of the Christian life, 
^bere is a certain liberty, and gayety, and joyousness, and that the 
i^tural state is the more manly, on the whole. Those men must 
ba?e seen poor specimens of Christians, who think that the natural 
*Ute is a truer state of manhood than the Christian state. For the 
troe Christian is the largest built of any living man, is the creature 
^ the greatest joy, and is by far the one who has the greatest lib- 
^y. No man is free until he has learned to live in his higher 
^ture. Only in learning to be a Christian is life burdensome ; and 
^^ is 80 with every thing else. When a language is commanded, it 
becomes a source of larger scope and enjoyment. While men are 
laming the grammar of the language, it is tedious. When they 
bave gained knowledge, certainly they are larger in their stature 
intellectually. While they are beginning it, in the throes of leam- 
i*ig, they are held in, and restricted. It is true that, while they are 
^^rning, men have to deny themselves ; they have to do painful 
things. The man that is tempted to dishonesty, and that will not 
T^^d to the temptation, suffers in his effort to overcome the evil 
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tendency in him. The man that is tempted to be mean, and that is 
seeking to be noble, suffers in his strife against that narrovr streak m 
his constitution. The man that becomes larger and better has to go 
through the penalty that lies in his way. Only in this sense is man- 
hood in Christ painful. While we are learning to rise higher than 
our animal natures, we have to put up with inconveniences and dis- 
comforts. They are unavoidable in the nature of things. When we 
are in the intermediate stage, and are, as it were, mechanical men^ 
men that know how to do, how to create, how to act ; if we would 
go higher, and become spiritual men, or truly intellectual men, then 
we must put our feet on our intermediate nature, and break that 
in, and bring it into subordination to our higher nature. And while 
this is going on, life may have its burden. 

That is what the cross means. It is what self-denial means. 
Self-denial is only the higher feelings putting the whip on a lowei 
one, because it is impudent, and is disturbing the soul. While yon 
are breaking into subordination a lower feeling, there is, and ought 
to be, a degree of suffering. But when a man at last has his own 
consent to live as God meant that he should ; when he is in pure 
health of body ; when his every organ is cultivated ; when he has per 
feet control of his animal nature, holding it for force, but not foi 
luxury ; when he has learned to energize all above it, and to giv< 
breadth and power to it ; when he has learned to live in his affec 
tions and moral sentiments, and to move abroad as thought itseli 
upon the wings of the understanding, then he is a true Christian 
And there is no one that can compare with such a Christian for joy 
for hope, for satisfaction, and for liberty. There is no man so free ai 
the man that is a law unto himself — and that is what a Christiac 
becomes. 

You do not tell the truth because the public sentiment is oui 
against lies. You tell the truth because the truth is sweeter thai 
lies. You are honorable, not on account of any thing that you fea 
from being dishonorable, but because there is an intrinsic beauty anc 
fitness in honor that you esteem. 

Why does a man like chords in music ? Is it because musica 
books teach that certain musical notes sounded together are plea 
sant ? Does he love them because these books say he ought to, am 
prescribe them ? The cause is deeper than that. It is in the con 
struction of the mind and soul. Men love harmony and melod] 
because they conform to tlie law and nature of their being. I hole 
that every thing which a Christian man believes, purposes, does, is ii 
conformity with the radical and fundamental notion of God, ex 
pressed in the human soul ; and that no man is acting so entirely ii 
accordance with his own nature, and therefore so freely and so large 
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M ^7} as a true Christian man. And if you suppose that the life of a 
I Christian is a life of bondage and penances, you have derived your 
' loiowledge from wrong sources. 

There have been periods when men have taken one-sided views, 
And ran them into partialisms, and given them an inordinate devel- 
opment. Therefore men have come to think that tears are more 
Aacred than smiles. No. Laughing is as divine as crying. There 
^LFe men who think that sorrow has something in it more wonder- 
fully divine than joy. Sorrow is divine ; but joy was divine first, 
aMjd will be after weeping and sorrow are swept out of the universe. 
Joy is more divine than sorrow j for joy is bread, and sorrow is 
zuedicine. 

I hold that the true Christian man is the noblest man, the strong- 
^^ man, the freest man, the largest man. He is like a harp, not 
^vbjected to rude and random touches, but handled by a skillful 
I>Iayer. His soul is so organized and acted upon that there is melo- 
dy produced from every single chord, and from all of them match- 
l^is harmonies. 

"S. I call you to discriminate between God's men and the church's 
^eo. I do not call you to be men in the church, or to be men 
according to the sects, whether they have prevailed in times past, or 
do now prevail. I do not speak in disparagement of the churches ; 
for I regard them as I do every other machinery. The church is a 
hunan machine made to educate men. It is to religion what schools 
tod academies are to the intellectual part of the human soul, and is 
not to be spoken against. Some churches are better than others. 
Tliat is the best church which makes the best men. Churches are 
food of comparing their pedigrees, and bringing out their own uni- 
ibrms, and boasting of their weapons, one or another. 

It makes no difference whatever, in watch-making, whom you get 

your watch from. If there should be a dispute between German, 

Belgian, French, English, and American horologists, as to which was 

the best watch-maker, how would you test it? By arguments and 

logical reasonings ? No. You would take their watches and try 

them. The best watch-maker is he that makes the best watch. And I 

say that the apostolic sects are those that make the most apostles. It 

18 the best sect that makes the best men. Ci*eeds may have more 

or less relevancy to them, and ordinances may have more or less 

relevancy to them, and methods may have more or less relevancy 

to them; but, afler all, the true way to judge of all sects and 

eharches, is to inquire from which sort come the most of the best 

men. That is the best sect for you and for every body. And the 

plain common sense of our time, rising above the superstition of 

mediaeval ages, will ere long enforce that upon the churches th 
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lelves. And it wiU be nndentood that churches are bat mana&el 
rers of men, and are to be judged bj the wares thej turn out. It 
the essential nature and use of Uungs which detennines which is bt 
and highest 

I do not call you, then, to live in the church, although the ehnr 
is to be used ; althoagh you will, I trust, one and all of you, be ibui 
at the altar, and be found reverent in the offices of revealed religia 
and respecters of things sacred. Yet, after all, my model of man 
not the narrow, low, partial model that prevails in all sects ; for yc 
must be larger than any sect in which you ga Manhood is l»gg 
than any machine by which he is educated. A man is larger thi 
the common school where he learns. If an academy graduate! 
man, it is because he is too big to be held. A nest is good fiir 
robin while it is an egg; but it is bad for a robin when ithasg( 
wings. It is a poor place to fly in, but it is a good place to I 
hatched in. Institations always dig their own graves if they ai 
good for any thing. In an educatory institution that is good for an 
thing, men become larger than the institution. The candlestic 
holds the butt of the candle, but does it hold the light? Benefiesi 
institutions of every kind are but men-holders or men-makers. 

I would not, then, urge religion upon you, having you think, ^ 
am to be a Methodist f or, ^ I am to be a Baptist ;** or, '^ I am to 1 
a Congregationalist, or Presbyterian ;" or, ^* I am to be a Churc 
man ;" a High one, a Low one, or a Middling one. Any man^s grin 
stone is good enough to grind you on; any man's shop is go< 
enough to make you in; any church is good enough for you 
develop a Christian life in. There is not a church on earth that h 
not something of truth in it ; and enough, if you have a mind 
appropriate it, to feed you upon, and to build you up to manhoo 
There is no church that contains all the truth. There is no chur 
that is Bupcreminent over all others. The various churches are 
many schools and academies and colleges in which men are being ed 
cated. And your manhood should be larger and nobler than any sect 
should fill up and overrun the measure. As a vine, growing in a gi 
den by the side of the road, does not confine all its flowers and clusU 
to the garden side, but hangs over the wall, and bears blossoms ai 
clusters in the road ; so a man, wherever he grows, should be larg 
than the thing that he grows in. Wherever you go, let your ma 
hood be bigger than any human institution. It is a shame for an i 
stitution to be bigger than the man that it has reared. God, whi 
he reached down his creating hand, and swept a circle larger than 
continent, broader than an age, and vast as the eternal sphere, aai 
"Let it be called man." 

Bu«-row not, then, in any hole. Shrink yourself not to the gi 
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of toy gectarianism. Love everything; love all men. Use every 
thing; U8e all men. Use churches as you do hotels — not to live in, 
bat to take yonr food and refreshment in, on your way to your Father's 
house. The Father's house is the only place that is fit for the perma- 
oent abidance of the soul. And while I would dissuade you from the 
life of tbe scoffer, and the scarcely less respectable life of the indiffe- 
rent man, I beseech of you, do not narrow and demean yourself so 
much as to feel that any sect or denomination is as big as you need, 
or that you can find all you want in it. 

God did not call you to be canary-birds in a little cage, and to hop 
np and down on three sticks, within a space no larger than the size 
of the cage. God calls you to be eagles, and to fly from sun to sun, 
over continents. Be large, then, be strong, be wise, be pure, as God 
is; for you are the sons of God. 

4. 1 use this truth as a matter of criticism, to ask you to discern 
between the true man and the current gentleman of life. No man 
has occasion for pride of gentlemanliness whose manhood has nothing 
in it of religion. A man must be a Christian who would be a gentle- 
man. A man who is a gentleman should be a Christian. The cur- 
rent gentleman may have much in him that is good, in single qualities. 
Indeed, he may be of surpassing excellence. But if a man devotes him- 
self to a single flower, we expect him to get better flowers than the 
Sudener who takes the whole range of botany. For you can not give 
^0 ten thousand flowers as much culture as to a single one. And 
^iteie are men who pride themselves upon their honesty, or truthful- 
'Jcss. That is the only virtue that they have. The whole force of 
^ir life goes into that one quality. They ought to have that one ; 
but would you consider that a well-developed roan whose nose was 
^ereloped above every thing else .on his face ; whose whole growth 
^^ been concentrated in that one feature ? Is that a well-developed 
'^an, any of whose limbs is developed out of proportion ? Gentle- 
men of society frequently excel bther men in single qualities, having 
^heated their whole nature to make themselves agreeable and polish- 
^^. To be a gentleman, requires that one shall be a full man. Man- 
"^cod requires more than conventional refinement ; more than the 
^Itock proprieties of life. Is he a gentleman who only keeps his word, 
^indicates his courage, and polishes his intercourse in society; but 
'^ho does not hesitate to indulge in coarse animal passions, in lust, 
^ gluttony, in excess of wine ? Is he a gentleman who lives in his 
Animal nature? Is ho a gentleman who has no higher aim in life 
^ian routine duty and routine pleasure ? Without appetite for know- 
^^ge, without yearnings and inspirations, without growth, without 
^^ith, without purity and love, is a man a gentleman ? Can you make 
^ gentleman by cutting a man in two, and building up the lower 
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hilf, and leaving the apper and better half oat ? Is he a gendem 
who merely conforms to a few starveling maxims of conduct and o 
venUonal arrangements of society to prevent overaction P And y 
what higher claim than this have many who pass themselves off i 
being gentlemen ? Manners and etiquette are too often bat the fi 
color and empty shell of a thing which is dead. Color is good; b 
life that makes color is a great deal better. 

A Christian should always be a gentleman, because he is trne^si 
because he is right ; but it does not follow that he should be rude^ < 
coarse, or indifferent to the feelings of those round about hinu En 
phatically, a Christian should be a gentleman; and a gentlema 
should be a Christian. Christianity, as I have said, is the science c 
being a whole man. 

5. Let me beseech you to take heed to the substitution of dai 
character for manhood. In some lands classes are organixed b 
government. There they are less evils because they are realitie 
But in communities like our own, where classes are aggregated b 
certain elective affinities, the worst mischiefs ensue ; for, the world oTe 
classes are apt to be arrognt and over-conceited. They are sma 
and mean, usually; and yet, men that belong to a class, or to 
*^ set," as it is said, think that wisdom shall die with them. Th< 
think they have the diameter of the world. They think their thoug 
the very measure of existence. They run the round of social gayetie 
they repeat the talk of their own sect ; they live in their own litt 
011*016 ; they know all that is knowable of each other, and run throui 
empty fripperies and rounds of inane vanities ; and yet, they cc 
sider themselves as model men — ^the aristocrats of the neighboriioo 
They regard themselves to be the class of all classes. They despi 
the lower people — poor men. Thin and wasted are they often timi 
in all the elements of manhood except position, wealth, and a certs 
class influence. 

Beware, then, of classes. Join them just as a man joins a wood, 
his way through it. Go into them, but go through them. Use the 
but never let them use you. Be larger than any class will ever let i 
members be. Stand high, and remember that manhood is better th; 
any of the sections into which it is broken up. 

6. Beware of the narrowness of professional character, whi 
will be your temptation. For, although there is a pride of profi 
sion — an esprit de corps — ^that is wise, and may be tunied to i 
count, yet the pride and vanity of men tend always to spoil eve 
thing, and the advantages go but little way, and soon give place 
disadvantages which are most harmful, most hurtful. For no pi 
fcssion has so many claims upon a man as mankind has. 1 
man can afford to live for his profession, and in his profession. 1 
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TMkXk can afford, by the side of the sounding sea, to build his 

tint on a little rirulet that runs into it, and never go down to wet his 

feet ia the flood, or try its depths. Oood as any profession is, you 

will be obliged, in the order of business, to lire in it as much as is use- 

fol. Ministers ought not to be too much with ministers. ' They should 

go oat among other men. Lawyers ought not to consort only with 

lawyers. They should go beyond their own class. Soldiers should 

seek civil society. Teachers, dealers in ideas, should dwell more with 

men that deal in wares ; and men that deal in wares should aspire to 

the company of men that deal in ideas. Men need mixing. Men need 

to feel a sympathy with the whole of human life. 

Therefore, remember that you are not to be educated out from 
amoDg your fellow men, but for them. No man belongs to those who 
Are below him, so much as the refined, educated and powerful. By as' 
nmch as you surpass a man, you become his servant. ** He that would 
be chief among you, let him be the slave of all," said the apostle. 

Bat the time is already sped, and I will bring speedily to a close 
these remarks, by which I would fain urge you to a larger, a purer^ 
Ik sweeter, and a nobler manhood. Delivering you from the tempta- 
tions that are in the flesh ; delivering you from the temptations that 
&re in your own dispositions ; delivering you from the temptations 
that inhere in the thrall of labor and the bondage of business in life, 
uid from, the temptations which are special to classes and professions, 
I fain would incite in your minds a higher conception of manhood 
18 it is in Christ Jesus. Especially have you such temptations, be- 
oaose in some sense there is a work given you as soldiers which is 
given to no others. You ought to be nobler than most men, because 
your work is vicarious. You labor for the Government. You stand 
for the country. It is for you to be the right hand, the executive 
hand, of the Government of your land. You need not be cruel be- 
cause you are warriors ; for war may be but discipline. It is the 
symbol of justice, of law, of liberty itself. We have but just passed 
through a war which, with all its atrocities, and its incidental cruel- 
ties, and the horror of its details, will be looked back upon, when we 
have drifted so far that we can see them in perspective, as a sub- 
lime war for unity, liberty, and human happiness. And all its blood- 
drops, all its tears, and all its wrecks and desolations will pass out of 
view ; and no man can measure the abundance of that good which 
will spring up in consequence of it. 

You are a part of the Government ; and it behooves you to repre- 
sent to men something better than common men do. It is yours to 
goard our flag, which has now more to tell the world than any other 
flag. Now, thank God, it is clean. Once there was blood on it. 
Kot a drop now. Once the stars that were on it were stars with 
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background of barbario slavery, feebly shining oat of midnight. 
Now they are the stars of hope, the world over. And those stripes 
tha*t are npon the flag are no longer stripes of cmelty, to shed blood. 
They are the auroral light that plays npon it ; for, as you bear it round 
and round the globe, upon the land or on the sea, that flag means in- 
telligence and liberty. And it is a blessed thing to be a gusrdlao 
of it. You belong to a profession that is honored. I mean not 
abroad, though it is honored there ; but already in our own land we 
have those — and those too, happily, that have sprung from the loins 
of this venerable school — upon whose name rest glory and immor« 
tality, for their skill, for their endurance, for their wise victories, and 
yet more for their humanity, their moderation, and their unambitioos 
patriotism. Nor are any of the stories of battles and sieges and 
4narches so sweet and musical to me, as is the story of the five chief- 
est men whom this war has lifted into conspicuity, not one of whom 
is not the brother of the others. Without rivalry, with hands firmly 
clasped, unenvious they stand, to show men what an American man 
and an American officer should be. While Napoleon could scarcely 
hold his army together from the envies and jealousies of his marshals, 
behold how we are twined together like a cord, by the firm friend- 
ships of our chiefest men that the war has brought forth, and that 
this school has bred. 

My young friends — you that abide — ^I beg of you, take aim 
higher than merely the aim of this school. Enlarge your concep- 
tions of life. Ask inspirations above the text, and above the teacher, 
that God may give you a conception of what it is to live for a truer 
juanhood than any that you have hitherto followed. 

And ye that go forth, what can I ask better for you, than that 
your hopes may be larger, your ambitions purer, your aims truer, 
than those which, in your best hours, when you stood on the very 
raountain-top, you framed for yourselves? May the blessing of Al- 
mighty God go with you ; and may the blessings of Christ and the 
Holy Ghost never depart from you. Wherever you are,.in burdens, in 
trials, in wounds, in sickness, in death itself; whether among friends, 
or in the wilderness far away, and among savage foes, or departing 
in the thunder of the earnest battle, may you never lack company. 
May He who loved yoiir father and your mother, may he who has 
guided your steps in all the days of your lives, never forsake you in 
the hour of anguish and trial And from an earthly manhood, grow- 
ing more large and resplendent, may there be reached out to you 
that manhood in Christ Jesus which shall be perfected only in the 
heavenly land. 
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PRATER BEFORE THE SERMOK. 

• 

AxxiOHTT God, our Heavenly Father, we draw near to thee no longer outcasts 
<^^8owned, bat restored in Jeeos Christ to our Father's household, and made sons 
A-Si^n. Not for us the husks which the swine did eat ; not for us to be servants : for 
lis the ring, and the robe, and the Father's embrace ; for us the fatted calf, and the 
joyous welcome of the whole household. We are brought back again to the Shep- 
herd and the Bishop of our souls. We are restored to thj love, and to the recog- 
Xiition of that love. Thj power — ^how wondrous is it I Not all the sunlight that 
falls through the air upon the wide continent to-daj is enough to be the symbol 
of that love and that power which are shed forth from thee. Thou, whose throne is in 
Iie^ven, art everywhere touching the springs of joy throughout the realm of the 
^ujiverse. Thou art everywhere blessed and blessing. Everywhere joyous art 
tboa, because thou art creating joy. Thou art everywhere making pain thy 
zx^lnister, and teaching men right and justice ; teaching them obedience ; teaching 
tHem patience and greatness of soul, by things suffered. Thou art ever3rwhere, 
Vy joy and suffering, preparing for joys yet greater. We thank thee that by the 
stiflfeiing of our Lord and Master so much hath come upon the world of blessing. 
'A^d we do not desire to be called his disciples, because outwardly we are gather- 
^^ with those that are named Christ's, but we desire to have the same aspiration, 
tlie aame holiness, the same love fertile in all goodness. We desire to shrink from 
nothing, to bear the burdens that are needful to our manhood, to stand between 
tile weak and those that would hurt them, to bear their sins and carry their sor- 
rows who are less than wc, and, as thou wert a Saviour, also to bo saviours in our 
^^v^y, and according to our sphere and strength. Thou didst stand between us 
^<^ the burning sun of destruction ; thou, O Jesus I wert mightier than man can 
"^^ ; yet we are to walk in thy footsteps^ and are, according to the measure of our 
power, to imitate thee. Grant that we may do it, bearing one another's burdens ; 
^n honor preferring one another ; loving our neighbors as ourselves ; disowning 
pTide and arrogance ; disowning vanity, and selfishness, and greediness ; disowning 
^^l willfulness of the flesh. Grant that we may pattern after the Lord Jesus 
^^brist. 

Grant thy blesring to rest upon cffery heart in thy presence this morning, 
^nd if there be those that have unexpressed thanks, O Lord ! lot the silent desire 
^ as mighty words in thine ear, and accept their tlianksgiving. If there are 
those whose hearts are burdened with gratitude, who look back upon the way 
^ which God has led them — the way of danger, the way of suffering, the way of. 
^^ and struggle — and who stand near to victory ; and if their hearts swell, let it 
'^ be with pride, but with a grateful recognition of God'« goodness to them. 
Accept the offering of thanks which they secretly bring thee. 

If there be those that are conscious of imperfection, and weighed down with 
^ Benae of sin yet mighty in them, and that yearn both for forgiveness and for 
^^6 strength in days to come, O Lord ! forgive and inspire them. 

If there be those this day whose memories go to dear ones far from them, and 
^^»08e hearts rise up before thee, sanctify their affections. And bless those whom 
^'''^iixoTy would bless. Draw near now in this sacred hour of faith, and gather all 
*Uom welove from every whither — ^from the sea, and from foreign lands, and from 
^'"^t places in our own land ; and here, united in spirit, for the hour, may they 
dwell together with us in faith. 

We beseech thee that thou wilt grant to every one in this institution thy divine 
Pi^ience and blessing. Remember all that are in office here. And grant that as 
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thej ffnide and teach c^bsn, they thenunlTee may be guided and taught of Ghm 
And bhw all that are Inatnieted. We beseech of thee that thoa wilt be irit] 
them, that they maybe bnilt up into manhood indeed. Piepaie them for the ifli 
Tioe which awaita them^-for the hl|^ poaitionB for which they aie appointed 
And webeaeeohofthee^OLcadl thaitthey maybemenof iUth,of poii^, of ia 
tegrity, of true Christian fervor and true (Thriatian power, and go forth enq 
where to set an example^ not alone of aUll and knowledge, bat of manhood. 

And we beeeech of thee that thou wOt be pleased to blcM all the fiunilieii tha 
are grouped together here— the little onei^ the servants^ and all that are in plaee 
of trust and respomdbili^, or labor, or care. And may those that need moat b 
most remembered of Qod. Be with all that are sick, and all that are poor, and al 
that are distressed, and aU that need thee. Especially if they do not know hoi 
to call unto thee, go to theuL O thou Mssood God of mercy I seek out those ths 
seek thee not, and bless those that repay only with curses thy bleasingB. Qiao 
that they may all have a better mind. 

And we pray that thou wilt be pleased to bless this land in which we dwell 
Accept our thanks for all the great and sparing mexdes which thou has 
▼ouicbsafod to it. We pray that all these States may dweU together in fratema 
union and brotherhood. 

Bless the President of these United States, and giant that his life and hii 
health may be i»eclous in thy sight. And in all those duties to which thou hasi 
now appdnted him, grant that he nay haye suffldenoy ministered unto him 
and that he may be wise, temperate, ssgadous, fearing God and regarding men 
Crown, we beseeoh of thee, hisjabors with divine blessbigBi And remember si 
that are in office with him. 

Bless the govomment of the United States, and the govemmenta of the severs] 
States. We pray that thou wilt puiiiy our magistrates. Bestore to us om 
judges again, as at the first, and our magistrates as from the beginning. And 
may we have a God-fearing people. May this great nation be proud, not of iU 
outward wealth, and material strength, but of virtue,, and religion, and true {dety. 

Bless the nations of the earth. May those that struggle for the right to be 
have thee on their dde. Strengthen the weak against the strong. May the 
ignorant be no longer oppressed by superstition. May the bonds and prisons, 
the wars and oppreesions, the vice and crime and wrong that have afflicted and 
scourged the earth, at last, like the storms of night, begin to pass away. And as 
the sun cometh in the morning, arise, O Sun of Righteousness ! with healing in 
thy beams. And to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit shall be praises everlast- 
ing. Amen, 
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"X^ET love be without dianmnlatioxL"— Roic. xii. 9. 



•♦•■ 



If disinterestedness is anywhere to be looked for, it is in this great 
central affection of love. If there be any feeling in the soul incapable 
^f being mercenary, it is this. Many of our faculties are known to be 
^enaL They are easily tempted. They, indeed,- are in t*he market. We 
*i^not surprised to be cautioned, therefore, against unworthy devices 
^^ ambition ; against the tricks of vanity, and its deceits ; against the 
Various weaknesses which beset our motives. But one can hardly re- 
pt'ess astonishment at the implication that love has ever made traffic of 
^taelf That love has ever been prostituted ; that love deceives, and is 
^ dissembler ; that this most princely of all the soul's attributes is, 
*fter all, bribable, will strike some almost with alarm, as if nothing 
^Ould be pure, and nothing trustworthy, in man. For, if there be any 
*^^Qg that we have been accustomed to trust more than another — more 
^^ reason, more than conscience, which may be under false advi- 
^T8 — ^it is love, which is said to be not only pure, but a purifier ; to 
^ Hot only true, but an enlightener of the soul. And yet, the impli- 
cation, " Let love be without dissimulation," sounds out. So uncon- 
^lons are we of the secrets of the life of the soul, that we shall be 
^^^ apt to think that the apostle must have had his eye upon the 
^^rrupt cities of antiquity, and that this exhortation is to be referred 
^ the times of Nero, and to such morals as ruled in Corinth. I do 
?^t doubt that to a certain extent this consciousness of a good intent 
^ loving is founded in truth ; but I have as little doubt that all of us, 
^Pon a strict examination, will find enough laxity and impropriety in 
**© use and exercise of love, to induce carefulness, and humility; and 
^pentance, and, hereafter, a godly watchfulness. 
^ The principle of love is seldom educated and disciplined in man. 
^ is left as a seedling, not grafted, and is suffered to bear sucli fruit 
^ it will. Men are taught how to employ every other part of them- 
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selyes by a sedaloos disdpline. They are taught how to use their ' 
inteUectnal powers by long and yaiioafi schooling throagh differmit 
ohannels, throagh yariooa Bdences, throagh yariooB stodies of Ian* 1;^ 
gaage and dialectic arts. Byery part, eyery power, is disciplined, |^ 
that men may know how finely, aoately, strongly, dexteroosly, in 
combination or singly, to ose the whole inteUectnal apparatus. Hie 
art of nsing the reason is made the study and practice of a life. The 
processes are analyzed. The weaknesses are bailt np. The illasiom ^ ^ 
are noted. The products are tested and sorted. And ^he same cin^ 
with eycn finer application, is applied to the imagination. We culti- 
vate the imagination and the taste. In art, in literature, we drill moi 
to a knowledge of good taste. ^^^ 

Even more obyiously, men are drilled in conduct ; in the nse of 
bodily organs ; in good manners ; in grace of motion ; in dignity of 
posture ; in pace and carriage. 

But while we thus educate the reason, the imagination, and the 
body, yery little education is eyer bestowed npon the moral senti' 
ments. We giyo them instruction, but we do not train theii^' 
Training is teaching how to use knowledge. JiuArwMon is knoy^* 
ledge. Training is reducing it to practical form. And our 
moral sentiments haye yery little training. If we except 
I apprehend that yery little effbrt is made at the education of 
sentiments. They are left to the general inspiration of preaohbgr:^' 
to the ordinary course of truth. Love is left to its way, for ikr^ ^® 
most part. Indeed, there are many who deem it a thing most dacrr^*" 
gerous to meddle with ; and children are brought up without tli^^^^ 
mention of the word in many families. The thing itself is \Le^^0^ 
shamefaced. Parents and teachers leave love to the romantic cL-^'^" 
max, when it is allowed to burst into blossom like some yine in thtfcrne 
underwood, and then to clamber, at its own sweet will> oyer wha — ^^ 
ever thing it meets, be it tree or shrub, stone or rotten trunk. 

Men think that the thing is too fiery to be handled beforehan 
that there is danger of inflammation in young minds. As if teachi 
were not the very way to extract the unnily element I Love is 
garded as the soul's powder-house, to be kept shut up until the day 
action ; and neither teacher nor improvement allows itself to ent^ 
there with torch or lamp. 

Ko wonder, then, that in the day of trial the affection is will-^^^ 
or wanton, overmeasuring or undcnneasuring. No wonder ths. -^*^ 
when, brought into the conflict of life, and sorely tempted, it ^ 

easily seduced. No wonder that it is left to its own force, as -^ " 
it were an inexhaustible fountain, filling from its endless stores t' — ^ ^^ 
whole river of life. No wonder that, so left, it soon dries wl-^^^P 
and sometimes falls back upon its source in disgust, or . disappe ag^ '^ ^ 
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an«l throws itself away, as if it were of all life's cheats the most cim- 
nin^ but desperate of deceptions. Or, no wonder that it settles down 
to a low and weakly growth, like grass much trampled upon, in the 
highway. 

The crudeness and wildness of the human soul is more to be 
seen in the condition of its nobler affections than in its passions. 
For the passions of men are nearer perfect, in their way, better 
educated, more full of power, versatility, and savage beauty, than are 
the spiritual sentiments of the soul. The least cared for, the least 
educated, the least developed, are our higher sentiments. But this 
grandest element of the soul, in which God is most nearly shown, is 
not a thing to which education is impossible. 

Love may be taught as well as inspired. It may be made to ally 
Itself upward, not downward; to choose for itself, and to require in 
Its choices the companionship of reason and the noblest moral sen- 
timents. It may be taught honor as well as purity. It may be 
taught variety, grace, constancy, disinterestedness, beauty, nobility, 
divinity. 

It is largely because this Eden of the soul is left to itself that 
temptation overleaps the walls, and soon perverts its innocence, and 
adulterates the purity of its primitive condition. Little by little, 
iove grows worldly, fii-st in small things, and then in larger ; at first 
^^<5casionally, and then more frequently, and at last habitually. It first 
^ses itself as a lure, as a bait. By and by it is a traffic of life. It 
Ri'ows worldly-wise, and mixes selfishness with fidelity. It grows 
^^nning, and finds that there is a good market for smiles, and for 
favor, and for grace, and for smoothness of friendship. It resorts to 
^he use of these w*les, and engineers its way to ambition, to profit, 
^^d to pleasure, by the barter and sale of the holiest affections. 

Think not that I am now describing the soft ways of vice. I am 
speaking exclusively, and shall exclusively speak, of the faults, of 
^h^ venal tendencies, of love among those who are respectable — among 
^*^e best in the best circles of life. 

1. Love dissimulates whenever it expressess more than it feels, 
^^d for an interested purpose. It dissimulates whenever it lacks 
^^uity in exhibition ; whenever it does not confine itself within the 
^^annels of strict truth ; whenever, for a purpose, it exaggerates, and 
^Verleaps the bounds of expression. This is a common device of 
^e petty inside life of the household, where love in the main is true, 
^tid where its influences in the main are sincere. It is tempted, and 
^Ot without yielding, to use itself as a rod of discipline, or as the in- 
'^ti'ument, the key, the sword, the word, the enchanter's sorcery, by 
^liich to attain a purpose. We give the general name of blandish- 
^*^nt to all this mode of using love. It is the use of the voice, of 
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the eye, and of the hand of love, while the heart is seeking a selfish 
end. The hands are the hands of Esau ; the voice is JacoVs. 

The gentle and unstudie4 ways of pure and simple love have 
nothing in the world to equal them. The caresses of simple child- 
hood ; love among children in their sunshiny hours ; parental tones 
of fondness ; the ten thousand scenes of the nursery and of the 
kitchen, in the plain and homely households of our land among 
working-men ; the timid glances of faithful love, like flowers fallen 
down from heaven ; the beginnings of mature love — all these are 
among the noblest things which poets can sing ; the noblest things 
which the heart can picture ; the noblest things which men can con- 
template. There is no occasion for us to look upon these things 
shamefacedly. The hour of love is the hour of heaven, if it be 
pure love ; if its purpose be pure. 

But because these things are beautiful, they are counterfeited. 
They are used for purposes. The wife would fain stay the anger of 
the husband, and she throws upon him an affection that she does 
not at all feel. He would fain charm away her jealousy by a sedu- 
lousness and aflectionateness of demeanor that has only a purpose 
in it, and not a heart. She would subdue his obstinacy, and she 
throws round about him the arms of sweet caress, not because she 
is drawn really by the need of her heart, nor by the beauty which 
she sees in him, but because she has the purpose of changing his will 
and gaining her end. She would unlock the stingy hand that hoards, 
and she laughs, and sings, and sweetly charms, and uses love as a 
bait and a barter. She would unlock the gardens of pleasure ; and 
the wicked is made blessed. The very shrew takgs music into her 
voice. The fiery -eyed vixen becomes soft and gentle as a dove. 
And the man thinks there is reformation in the household, and that 
nothing is too good for such love. But it was all a price paid to 
irain pleasure. 

Is there no occasion, under such circumstances, to say, " Let love 
be without dissimulation"? If you would barter any thing, let it 
not be the heart of God in man. And vet how much there is of 
this unconsciouslv ccoinij on ! How much is there of it that hovers 
on the edge of design and deceit ! How we love what are called the 
iciks of love ; what are called the phxifful arts of love ! I love the 
Hturdy honesty, I love the simplicity, I love the truthfulness of 
love ; and I abhor the arts and wiles and gayeties of love, that mean 
Homethiiig other than they express — that are mere baits for pleasure, 
or for sol f- will, or for some interest and purpose. 

2. The active ai)pearances of friendship are employed in social 
lift', ns oil is in machinery, to reduce the friction of life, and so to in- 
(MvaHo pleasure. Men are a thousand times more friendl}' than the 
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capital of friendship will allow. Men express more friendship than 
they feel. They behave to each other in a manner which can not be 
considered other than as deceptive— deceptive even where it is a 
good-natured habit ; bat still more deceptive where it has an end in 
view, as constantly it has. 

I do not refer to that general kindness which we ought to express 
toward all. Cheerfulness, good-will, and ordinary kindness should 
be universal. It does not follow that you should say to every man 
jort what you think of him. It does not follow, because you be- 
lieve a man not to be lovely, that you should treat him as if he were 
a brute. God makes his sun to rise on the just and on the unjust. 
The serpent warms himself in the morning as really as the lamb. 
God's benevolence sliould be the pattern of ours. " Be ye, therefore, 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect." Divine 
perfection is the pei-fection of a being that shows kindliness to 
©very thing ; and we are to go into society, not as judges, not as 
censors, and critics, and condemnors, and punishers, in order to main- 
tain our honor and simplicity, as many people think we are to do. 
Ara I obliged to tell every man I meet what I think of him ? Ain 
I obliged to tell every man that I converee with all my opinion 
<>f him? The law of kindness should check that rash frankness. 
General good- will you owe to every body. Beyond that you have 
^0 right to make traffic of friendship. I do not criticise that eti- 
9^ette, that general consideration for the comfort of every body, 
Aat kindly way, which real high breeding always inspires. That 
w right. It is not insincere. It comports with the highest rea- 
son and with the noblest honesty in moral things. But there is a 
^ made of friendly ways far beyond this. You shall see in society 
* flattering intensity of favor. You shall see a surprise and an over- 
floTring joy in the countenance. You shall see the whole carriage 
^ a man change, and you shall see him addressing himself to one 
^Hom he fain would win, far beyond the friendship that he actually 
ftels. The host should be glad to greet every guest ; but what if he 
'^nd saying to each one of a hundred those flattering things which 
*eave the conviction in the mind of each that he chiefly, of all the 
^owd, had been desired as the guest ? What if he should impress 
wpon every man the feeling that he had the first place in the heart 
^* his host? And yet, it is considered eminent polish and eminent at- 
^Uiment in the world, to make every man that you meet think that 
you have more regard for him than for any body else. It is thought 
^0 be a* very considerable attainment. It is a very devilish attain- 
^^t! It is of the devil. Because it uses the silken fibres of love, 
^^ 18 all the worse. For the higher the feeling with which you sin, 
^® more shameful is the sin. The artful addresses which are con- 
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liniially maJe to the weaknessea of man, ae if tiiey witc vii-tae*— 
that studious, Blirowd, Bublle fl&ttcry, iha flattery of Biicoec; tX 
flattery of surprise; the flattery of a H-cll-timed start; t)ie fiatLen 
of an interjection ; tbe flattery of " OL 1 AL 1" the flattery of tit-J 
and terms ; the thonsaad n-ays in ivliich men attempt to make tU« 
fellow-men feel happy and kindly toward them — all these need 
study, night and day, the apostolio injunction, " Let love be wilh^S 
disBtmulation." It is not honest. Although there may be a h^H 
consciousness hi the victim that all this is feigned, yet it is too sw ^ 
to be refused, and he is damaged by it as much as the person that ub* 
it. .As one, in the early morning, finds himself moving out 03l 
rare atid sweet dream toward waking, and would fain hold on i 
sleep, and the precious dream, and resents the waking ; so do icM 
reluctantly come forth from the cloud of incense which society bu ^ 
to vanity for the sake of pleasure. 

It may perhaps be proper, here, to give some word or hint up» 
tho motive of praise, and compliment, and flattery. Pi-aise is ri^-^ 
It ia the expression of our complacency in the well-doing, or w^S 
being of any person. So that it measures Itself, or intends to meast-SB 
itself, by truth and justice, it is not wrong. By cotnpUmcni "^ 
mean shnply incidental praise. Praise, elegantly termed compliniff-^ 
signifies the quality of art Id tbe matter of praise. For, when c^ 
is praised in the ordinary manner, wo never say, "He is (x^^ 
plitjtented;" we say, "He is praised." That is right, -if he 
praised with discretion. But when one is praised by a nice tarn ' 
language, by a figure or a phrase, by some unexpected and elegant ^ 
pression, we call it a compliment. A compliment is juat as right 
praise, provided it ia conformed to the truth. But a compliment f^ 
tbe sake of appeasing; a compliment for the sake of making a p^ 
son good-natured; a compliment as a golden coin by which you pat^ 
yonr way and get along easier with a person, is sinful. It is not sitf 
cere. It is diBsembling admiration and aficctioo. And that J 
wrong. Flattery, as distingniibed from compliment is the indisciim - 
iiate praising of one for a sinister purpose. It is not true. It ha- 
no regard to metes and bounds. It is an elaborate praising of oat 
for some selflsh purpose of your own, special or general, that oou' 
stitutes flattery. It is about the meanest vice that one can fall into 
All these come under this deaignalton, Disaiinxdation of love. The} 

' are all of them more or less remotely connected with it. 

3. This dissembling some of the phases of love is a lure whicb 
both men and women employ for the promotion of their plcasare ii 
life ; for tbe flattery of their own self-love. It is a common trick o. 
.life, to inspire those about you with an inordinate opinion of thei] 

•worth in yoar eyee. In a thousand gt3.tieSa\ ^^a^% \,Uii do-^uette <yt 
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either sex inspires tho victim with the &ith of esteem, of admiration, 
and even of dawning love. Coquettes, in either sense, are alike de- 
spicable. They are seeking to draw round about them admirers and 
followers, that they may receive their incense — the excitement of 
their compliment and flattery ; that they may sit in the warmth of 
their sweet love. If the lure succeed, they sit regent among ad- 
^xuren, and, like a god, snuff the incense that is offered to their van- 
Hj. To all such the apostle's injunction should come most solemnly 
and wamingly, " Let love be without dissimulation." 

4. There is a loathsome parasite which fastens on men and upon 

fi&milies. Parasites abound everywhere. Insects feed on insects. 

^"egetables feed on vegetables. And there are parasites in the hu- 

'xiaQ race as well as in the animal kingdom, and in the vegetable tribes. 

I Imow of no name that conveys the loathsomeness of this class bet- 

r than tho common name of toady. It is the business of such de- 

JDicable creatures, that have crawled into the household, to suck out 

own living by assuming all the airs and practicing all tho 

^^^laodishments of a true, admiring friendship. They are full of 

of admiration. They are full of subtle perceptions of unex- 

goodness in you. They praise your words. They take your 

de in every quarrel. They praise your going out and coming in. 

ey perpetually interpret you to youi-self. They are a false 

irror in which you are handsomer and more beautiful and more 

Taoeful than you are really by nature. If one were so weak as to 

mire every body and every thing, it would be a weakness on the 

■^^■^rder of sin ; but to do this for a mere purpose ; to do it for one's 

^n personal thrift ; to despise the man that you pet and praise and 

r; to despise, with bitterness, even, the members of the house- 

«^d that you smear with your oily tongue — this is to be infernal. 

There are a great many handsome devils in this world. The 
^•vil is said to be horned and hoofed and made hideous ; but he is the 
*^a«t homely of any creature that walks on the earth. lie becomes 
^*^ angel of light. And having tried it once, he likes the guise, and 
^^ittiiiaes to enshrine himself in beauty a thousand times more than 
*^« does in homeliness. 

Such persons are obsequious, supple, oily, cunning, complaisant, 
?Jd unprincipled. They stop at no falseness. They coin pretenses. 
"^ey wear all the habiliments of affection only to soil them. They 
'^^ the bloodsuckers of the heart. And I need not say, as applied to 
^'^oh, the apostolic injunction is terribly pointed, " Let love be with- 
^^t dissimulation." 

^. But let tis look into the world of business. Drawing aside from 
***e household and domestic scenes, let us see how systematically 
*^Ve ifl an article of tra^o and an instvumeut ot «>d^\w\.^x^^\.. '^^^ 
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the cunning confidential clerk, or the still more confidential lawyer^ 
that nestles under the wing of the rich principal. See how in every 
thing he praises him. See how he seeks his favor ; how he avoids 
his anger ; how he subordinates and cnpples every element of man* 
hood in himself, that he may still lie close to the favor of his rich 
patron — and all for his own sake. Have you never seen such crea- 
tures ? Are there no men that are toadies for gold, sacrificing every 
element of independence in manhood, for the sake of by and by being 
able to retire on an ample property ? Do you not find them haunt- 
ing banks ? Do you not find them whispering in the eara of direc- 
tors and boards of managers ? Society is full of them. They are de- 
spicable. But are there many men that do business who are above 
the weakness and the crime of using love as a dissembling element? 

Tidings comes of the failure of a firm. Large debts are owed ; 
and your establishment is among those to which the most is due. 
IIow instantly do you run to the man's side ! With what good 
nature, with what sympathy, you talk of his affairs I How you as- 
sure him of your confidence ! How you praise -his good manage- 
ment ! How it was all, doubtless, beyond a peradventure, what he 
could not have helped ! How do you bring him into the utmost 
good humor ! And then, how do you wile out of him a settle- 
ment by which you make yourself safe, and leave the other cred- 
itors in the lurch, to help themselves as best they may! And 
yet, a man will hear me on the Sabbath day make applications 
of this terrible exhortation, " Let love be without dissimulation," 
and when I apply it to woman, he will say, "Just like the sex. 
They are all flatterers." But when I say that a merchaut will put 
on all the airs of a toady and a flatterer and a parasite in order that 
he may manage a rebellious creditor, or save a large debt, or prepare 
the way for a great success, is it not true ? Are you not witnesses 
that in business men do clothe themselves with all the appearances of 
favor, of cheerful good nature, of the utmost confidence, of friendli- 
ness, yea of almost embracing love, for business purposes? 

Ah ! not that alone. Has a man come down to the city ? Is he 
plentifully loaded ? Is he to make large purchases ? Perhaps lie is 
an Indian trader. Perhaps he is some speculator. Perhaps he 
is a man from abroad who is loading down one or two ships 
to send home. The one who gets that man gets a plum I And 
straightway is any thing too good for him ? What are his 
vices ? Ilis clerk must feed them. What are his weaknesses ? 
Somebody must attend to them, At home is a true, and pure, 
and noble-hearted wife; but, "My dear, we must have him at 
our house." She resents it. The man's character is question- 
able ; and the savor of his reputation has come to her. And to 
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\)Ting him into the household among her children — every true in- 
stinct of her nature rises up against it " But," says the husband, 
^ are you going to stand in the way of my prosperity ? My interest 
depends upon our dining him. Mr. A is going to dine him to-morrow, 
and Mr. B next day; and he mtfat come to our house to-day." And 
hospitality has to be bribed, and friendship dissimulated, and sympa- 
thy and personal affection put on ; so that when the man has been 
feasted and patted and praised, it shall be easier to drive a good 
Wgain with him. And when the whole game has boon played, 
&Qd the customer is gone, the man smiles, and says to himself, '^ I 
angled for him. He was cautious, like a trout under a root ; but I 
threw out the bait, and he rose to it, not thinking that it was a bait, 
and I landed him !" 

"Let love be without dissimulation." If you will parcel out any 
thing to dissemble with, let it not be love. Let that, at least, be 
i^t invaded, which is the highest and best thing which God has ever 
Put into man. 

How do we see this carried out upon a large scale ! It is organ- 
^*ed. It is no longer lefk to random operations. How do you 
^Od that boards of direction carry out, as a part of their schemes, 
^H>« rites of hospitality ! How are legislatures dined and wined ! 
cv are they flattered ! How are they recipients of ajl manner of 
'vois ! How do men think, at last, that they have become favorites 
the gods ! When rich, combined capitalists wish to have some 
, or some great contract, or some great interest secured to them- 
rives, how do they put on all the guises of sympathy and intense con- 
iteration ! and how do they flatter men ! How do they spin silver 
-Yld golden webs upon men that they laugh at behind their backs ! 
ov, as they sit over their council tables, do they ask, " What have 
you done to-day ? How far have you led that man ? What seems 
be in his way ? What does he want more ?" And another man 
a softer nature, another man more tender of tongue, and more 
eloquent of lip, is sent to ply the reluctant victim. And he is plied 
"^ith flattery and praise until at last the golden wheel rolls without 
^ squeak ! 

And do men think that is wrong ? It is said that, " When a man 
^ in Rome, he must do as Romans do." And when a man is in hell, 
I Wppose, ho must do as the hellions do I Though a man pretends 
to be a Christian, must he, when he goes among men that fight fire 
^thfire, do as they do ? If he goes among blasphemers, must he blas- 
pheme ? If he goes among Sodomites, must he get down on his knees 
^ike four-footed beasts ? If he goes among counterfeiters and thieves, 
niittt he do as they do ? Where will such a maxim as this carry 
niea? It will carry them to the judgment-day and perdition. 
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Men who are called respectable — ^men who are respectable in a the 
sand ways, bat who are UDtaoght in this regard — ^because they fii 
that love, when it is properly compoanded, and properly^ usedy 
one of the most potent, actiyci and efficient agencies in society, i 
not hesitate to dissemble it. « 

And business needs to hear Gk>d saying to it, '^ Let love be witl 
out dissimulation." You have no right to employ it dissemblingl] 
It is a monstrous prostitution of it. It is bribery of the best pai 
of your nature. 

6. See how the same thing takes place in ambition. When once 
man is bitten with the incurable fever of candidacy, see how at once 
and perhaps first of all tlungs, he begins to employ the language 
the expressions, of strong personal regard toward every man thi 
has a vote. A man thlit is hunting a fat office, more, perhaps, tha 
any other one, attempts to make every body believe that he is thd 
friend. It has passed into a proverb that before election " condescei 
sion to men of low estate" seems to men to be the very fullness of tb 
Bible. Before election — why, the man, and the man's poor dei 
wife, and the man's darling littie dirty children ; before election, th 
most begrimed cub of the stithy, and the dirtiest collier of the pii 
arjd treated like human beings ! Before election, if men were sincen 
they would really act like Christians I They *^ mind not high things.' 
They " condescend to men of low estate." They esteem every ma 
a brother, and would esteem every woman a sister, if she only had 
vote. A vote ! a vote ! Any thing for a vote. They coin their heai 
and their love, and they pay them out everywhere. They us 
sympathy, and sentiment, and affection, merely as a briber 
to draw in votes. But as soon as the vote has done its worl 
and the office is secured, and the candidate is well establishe( 
what a blessed balm of forgetfulness comes over him ! He rcall 
does not know any body out of his own set ! The hypocrite I 1 
that be not hypocrisy, where is there hypocrisy on earth ? W 
laugh at it when we see it in small men ; but what if we see it i 
large men ? What if we see men who stand eminent using ever 
artifice to secure influence ? 

Here is one of these men. Some promising young man visits tl 
town. He is a rising young lawyer of the country. He is the mo! 
popular young man in Albany; or he is one of the finest young mc 
in Brooklyn. And this man says, " Bring him, and introduce him 1 
me." It is done, quietly, and the young man is made a good deal c 
and he feels flattered, and he goes home, and says, ^' I did not kno 
that I was of any consequence in the world ; I did not know that 
had been heard of; but that man knew me. He asked after my f 
the and mother." Ah I if that man has not a defender in this youii 
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num now! The young man feels, *' I have a friend in that man. 1 . 

would go to the end of the continent to serve him. I hope I may 
live to vote for that man for President." The young man is gulled. 
His place is not cold before there is another man sitting in it, and 
taking the same sweet soup ! 

Has a young man made a speech ? Forthwith comes a letter : 

" DsAB Sib : I have read with the utmost enjoyment the senti- 
ments that you uttered. Though I have often thought the same things, 
I never could have so well expressed them. I am, with fervent ad- 
miration. Your obedient servant." 

The young man says, " Well ! I knew I was smart ; but I did not 
Buppose I was a genius." And oh ! that letter ! He takes it home, 
and shows it to his wife. That letter, from one of the foremost men 
in the land ! There is no place too good for it. He puts it in the 
drawer ; but he can not resist going every now and then to see if it 
Has not been taken out by accident. That letter ! It goes to his 
^^€art. How sweet it is to him ! By and by this distinguished man 
meets him, and proposes that he should travel with him. And he 
'^^es him into his seat in the cars. And he leaves the young man 
feeling that a god has been by hfs side. 

This is done, not once, not twice, not thrice ; but life is made up 
^f the doing of such things. And what for ? For the gratification 
^f men's ambition to sit in the highest places. And I ask you, is it 
*uy better because it is done by intelligence, by genius, by emi- 
nence ? If one would be obscene, the higher he goes to make an 
^hibition of obscenity, the worse it is ; and wickedness in high 
places is a thousand times more wicked than wickedness in low. 
^h ! these men that have no other use for their hearts — I had almost 
^^d, these fishers of men, that take their hearts, and cut them up for 
*^t, and put them on angling-hooks to catch men with — how despi- 
^^ble they are ! 

I shall not go loAver. I shall not go into the region of avoAved 
^Ce. I have purposely kept in the region of respectability in so- 
^*©ty. I have not enumerated half the ways of prostituting love to 
^^Ifish uses ; but I have, I suppose, said enough to show you that 
^^ere was need of tliis exhortation, and that there is still need of it. 
J bave said enough, I trust, to put you upon self-examination, and to 
*^5^d you to suspect that you have not yourself been as clean and cir- 
cumspect in the uses of love as you should have been. I hope I have 
'^^ least made you feel, " There is danger in that direction, and I 
^tist set up a watch there." 

In closing, let me say, then, that every man should bo jealous oC 
*^is affection, and every man should set honor a^ QiooTV^^^^t o^\v\^ 
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heart, to see to it that it is not debased. If there be no other part 
of your nature that is kept honest, let love at least be honest. If 
there be no other part of your nature that is true, at least let love 
be true. If you will bring guile and craft into the lower part of 
your nature, if you are not strong enough to rule out those parts 
that are most in contact with the world, let' there be a sanctuary 
somewhere, and let that be the affection in your heart. Let that 
be kept pure, undissembling. And as one grows older, let lilni be 
more and more in earnest to maintain the sanctity of love. You may 
build there. 

It is said that the oppressed Jews — and they have been more op- 
pressed than any other people on the globe — clothed in mean rags, 
looking like poverty and death, were wont to drag their filthy way 
home, up some obscure alley, and then through miserable rooms, as 
to a foul nest, opening door after door; but that when they got in far 
enough to be beyond the intrusion of the police, they came to gorgeous 
apartments, where wealth and beauty reigned and flamed ; and that 
there they threw off their ignoble weeds, and robed themselves in 
beauteous apparel, and sat as men. Let it be so, at least, in the 
apartments of love. If you go through narrow streets, and foul, 
through the lower apartments of your nature, poor and miserable, let 
there be far back a door which, opening, shall reveal to you all the 
beauty of love — its purity, its divinity. 

As one grows older, he ought not to grow poorer. Rivers do 
not grow shallower as they roll away from the fountain, but deeper 
as they near the ocean ; and surely, the heart's river ouglit not to be 
an exception. It shoifld roll with broader channel and deeper banks 
till it reaches the ocean, and mingles with it. 

The degradation of the altar of the soul should be abhorred as a 
very sacrilege. We should teach our children this trutli. It should 
be tlie teaching of the school ; and it should go out of the school 
into the business of life. And men should be taught a principle of 
honor, even of conscience, in regard to this degradation of the altar 
of the soul. It is sacrilege to rob an earthly temple. Is it not 
sacrilege to rob God's temple ? 

If the liighest part of our nature is so low and contemptible, 
what must the lowest be? If our very affection, if love itself, 
is guilty of dissimulating, what must be the practice of our less 
watched and less guarded feelings? If we have more need of tho- 
rough cleansing here, how much more need have we of watching our 
more obvious and worldly feelings. Do we not here, do we not 
everywhere, Christian brethren, need to say, " Search mo, O God ! and 
try me, and see if there be any evil in me" ? These subtle weak- 
nesses of the soul elude men's grasp and analysis; and here, 
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more than anywhere else, one. feels the need of the cleansing of the 
DiYine Spirit, and inspiration in what is tme, and right, and pnre, 
and beautiful. And teaching these qualities also strengthens us to 
possess them. 

May God grant that we may grow in the spirit of true love ; grow 
finer and richer in it ; and grow more various, more copious in its 
exhibitions. May love, given, be as the very fruit plucked from the 
tree of life ; and withheld, may it be a witness to men which shall 
awaken them to a sense of their ill-desert. May we be kept from 
the traffic of the soul. May our '^ love be without dissimulation." 
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PRATER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

Thou hast called ns, our Father ; we have come at thy voice ; and what do we 
bwe without thee ? Vain are our oblations, and all our service dies in the ear 
and upon the lip. Thov, O God! must breathe tlij life upon us, which shall give 
meaning to all our service, and profit to every endeavor. Thou hast nourished 
w ill the days of our lives. Our Iv^alth, our strength, and the comforts which 
ilxRuid on every ride, are testimonies of thy nourishing care. And is all thy 
tliOQght expended upon the outward ? Dost thou build us up in body, and not 
cm fat the soul ? We are the temples of God. Dost thou not care for the altar ? 
I^ within, we beseech of thee, this morning ; and grant, in addition to all the 
odier mercies which we are receiving, the light and the joy of thy heart in our 
Iwrte. Teach us the royal road of divine love. Teach us to find thee consciously, 
^present to our thoughts. Our eye aches in searching for thee, and our ear is 
tiled with listening for the sound of thy footsteps, and thou art not anywhere. 
Bnddng the hand out at midday, it Is as if it were midnight ; for we grope in 
^^ Thou wilt not appear to the body. Thou art not for it. ^ Teach us, then, 
to leach out other hands, to open other eyes, to listen with another sense within, 
and to recognize the presence of our God in the soul. May we know how to 
^ the formless God, to discern the invisible, and to hear the inaudible. Help 
natlkifl day, we beseech of thee ; for thou canst. Speak thy thoughts to us. Call 
'ach one of us by name. Make thyself known to us. Wlio can search the heart 
^ thou, O our God ? We shall know thee if thou dost search our hearts, 
^ou doet touch the place of life, and only thou canst do it. Thou hast, in times 
8on© by, many times, blessed be thy name I revealed thyself thus interiorly to us. 
We know thee. We have risen up with the ardor of every affection, and ac- 
^^od thee not only God above, but our God. We have in silence and in 
the shadow of the soul clasped thee unrebuked. Thou hast not said to us, 
" Touch me not." We have rejoiced in the fullness of communion with thee. 
We have risen more refreshed than flowers in the morning by the dew which 
^ night hath poured upon them. We rest upon thee more than upon the 
"^'aom of any other love. We rejoice in thee more than when food or wine 
"*th strengthened us. For thou art more than bread, and more than the 
^'^^ of life. Thou art all in all. Whatever our senses crave, whatever our 
■^"fections crave, whatever our noblest sentiments crave, whatever our imag^na- 
^ and our understanding crave — all, and more than this, thou art. And 
^hca we are full and overflowing, still thou art not empty. Though all living 
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erestims upon the earlii draw from thee tjieir Bopplj, thou art not exhamtad, 
and ihoa art still tendUog and nooriahin^, and art not weary. Thou never faint- 
est nor tomest hack. From etemStT' still modng forward to eternity', thon art 
the nnchangeahle and the inezhanstlble. And we rejoioe in thee. 

Once more, this morning, together we desire to renew our oovenanta and our 
TOWS, to confess oar sins, to hnmblj snpplioate thj forbearance and thy pardon, 
and to beseech thee fbr grace to inqte and help ns in time to come, that we mtj 
not stumble at the aoenstoraed pilaoes ; that we maj be able to gidn Tictories orer 
onr Tictors ; that we maj lead captivity captive. We beseech of thee that thon 
wilt fill ns with thy presence, by which we may be able to overcome donbt and 
fear and discooragement May we not be afraid of any thing. Let not the 
threat and the rin of the worid alarm ns. As birds in the interior forest do iing 
on though the battle may rage In the fields beyond, so may there be that within 
ns which shall sing amidst the strife and straggle and turmoil of this wicked 
world. Grant, O Lord t that we may not be afraid of life, nor of any of its em- 
battled powers. And still less may we be afraid of death. May we look upon it 
with more comfort than children look upon the coming of the twilight hour. 
Ohl that we may look away from the realm of onr senses. Oh ! that we may not 
be csst down. ForMd that they shall interpret to us the meaning, the sweetness, 
the power, the revelationB of the dying hour. Oh ! for that love of truer manhood 
which shall make us willing to be borne through the grave. Oh ! for sodli 
yearnings for purity, and beauty, and virtue, and holiness, and communion with 
Ood, as shall make nk gladly pilgrims of the night, seeking the everlasting 
morning. Oh 1 take away fhm ns the stain and disfigurement and mlsintefpre- 
tations and danders which fua and heathenism have cast upon dying. And 
whether it come by slow approach, as music coming from afar, or whether it 
come with sudden stroke, grant that wo may not shrink. May we be glad 
to stay, if it be thy will, though homesick. May we be willing to labor, 
though weary. May we be willing to struggle, though so often vanquished. 
And yet, may we be glad to go, and look for joy, and wait for the opening of the 
door through w];iich we shall pass swiftly, and leave sickness and sorrow and sin 
behind. And we beseech of thee, O Lord our God I that thoii wilt grant the 
triumph of oar faith in all the conditions in which we are placed in life. Grant 
that we may have a virtue that is stronger than wealth, and be ^ble to subdue 
it, and not be contaminated by it. May we have that Ipve and power of faith 
which is stronger than refinement ; and may we not bo selfish through refine- 
ment. May we overcome, by the faith of Christ, the seductions of pleasure 
and the temptations of knowledge, and be able to spoil the world, and, as victors, 
bear off the spoils. Grant, we beseech of thee, that we may be able to take the 
full faith of a perfected manhood, and all tUo conditions of perfected society, and 
not l)e degraded by them. And may we lift them up, and shine ui>on them with 
a holy life, and make them strong and mighty for the work of God in all the 
earth. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt draw near to all thy cliurches. Quicken 
thy ministering servants, and give them more faith, and give them deeper inspira- 
tion, and a truer hold upon the divine life. More and more encourage them. 
May they sow seed. May they be blessed in their seed-sowing, by tlio abundant 
harvests which they ere long shall reap. Strengthen the churches that are weak ; 
and multiply them. Send everywhere, into regions where tliere is emigration, 
men that shall build up the school, the collefje, and the church. And grant that 
knowledge, virtue, and piety may prevail throughout all* this land. 
We beseech of thee that thou wilt make this people a God-fearing people, and 
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AaJo^in^^ people. And may we not seek for the things that shall show our 
& 8fcren£^ "i&Ay we not desire quarrel or war. May we be temperate, and 
liMer not oar own interests alone, but the whole welfare of man. May we not 
easily provoked. May we not think evil. May we love ail things. May we 
dmne aU Mng$, May we remember that the hand of violence can not strike 
tthcKii destroying the poor and needy. May we remember that war despoils the 
inoeent and the helpless more than the oppressor. We beseech of thee that thou 
rih take oat of the minds of all people the insane fary of war. And grant that 
and jastice, and liberty, and intelligence, and true piety may supplant vio- 
And so may snperatition and ignorance flee away, and the bright coming 
thy kingdom dawn apon the world, like the morning upon the mountains. 
\nh ihoa hear as in these our petitions, and answer us, for Christ Jesus' 
Anm, 
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PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 

OcEFtther, we beseech of thee that thoa wilt bless the word of truth ; and 
that it may be true to the conscience and to the understanding of every one 
^ liMid it. May we be held away from temptations. May we be strength- 
^ temptations still come upon us, to resist and overcome them. May we be 
vilicitoas for our manhood than for our estate. May we be more anxious to 
^V^ with God than to have the favor ol man. May we desire our salva- 
"••iter more than our prosperity now. ;May we have thy favor, the light 

^^7 «Nuitenanoe^ and the joys of thy salvation. We ask it for Christ's sake. 



THE DOOR. 

SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 27. 1869. 

'* I AH the door : bj me if any man enter in, he shall be isayed, and shall go 
^ aiid out."— John x. 9. 



•♦• 



Different nations have styles of illustration pecnliar to them- 
-Ives. The Oriental, the Northern, and the Mediterranean nations 
ave styles so different that one can scarcely ever be mistaken or 
i>n founded with regard to them. The Hebrew, among the Orien- 
^1b, stood eminently peculiar. He knew how to employ in his speech 
^o sublimest elements of nature, and, with equal boldness, how to 
^ploy, for the sublimest occasions, the homeliest and commonest 
Sures, Who but such a one as Jesus would have dared liken 
^niself to a hen ? Yet that single act of the hen which is charm- 
^^9 was selected, and forever will be full of divine beauty. 

Christ compares himself to a road ; to a loaf of bread ; to water ; 
^ a coat, or garment ; to a house ; and, in the passage from which 
^ begin this discourse, to a door. And this habit of selecting 
^nniliar and homely objects, and using them in some of their rela- 
otis or functions, to illustrate divine elements, is one of the pecu- 
^fities of Scripture. 

In this instance, and in all others mentioned, if you attempt a 
^ral and physical comparison, the figure will crumble under your 
'^nds, and turn to homeliness and dust. But if you consider the 
^nction of the object, or its special uses and associations, then the 
^Snificance and beauty of the illustration will grow upon you the 
^ore you consider it. 

That the Son of God should be called a governor, a prince, a 
^^g, seems congruous ; but that he should be called a shepherd, a 
^i^er, a vine-dresser, at first startles a little. If natural objects are 
elected — a mountain, a flame, the sun — how in them there is a fitness 
*^^t satisfies expectation ! But to select a door, seldom a thing of 
^^aaty, without impressiveness, a more instrument of convenience — 
'*^is may well startle one at first. And yet, upon further thought, 
^^^ve will come to mind one and another, and finally so many uses, 
»'uat admiration will take the place of surprise. 
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A door is the emblem of separation, in one sense. Only tbe hand 
of the householder, or his appointed servants, may open it. Not all 
who pass it may lifl the latoh. On one side are strangers, excladed, 
kept out ; on the other, the family, included and defended. On one 
side arc the passions, the hunting business, the driving cares of the 
world ; on the other, love and quietness. 

The door is the separating instrument. It is the point in the wall 
where there may be exit or ingress. It is the point of defense for all 
that are within, and the point of separation for all that are without 
It is the symbol, then, of the great fact of the cheiished household, 
and of the great jostling world that is separated from it — to the one 
a refuge ; to the other an exclusion. 

The door is also the symbol of protection — if that is not already 
implied in the foregoing word. It gives security. It defends the 
weak and the innocent children. The things that are happening in 
the community roll up to the household, and, like a wave upon the 
beach, they break and pass away. And we can bring up our chil- 
dren, thanks be to the door, or the house, in the midst of pernicious 
examples, in the midst of temptations innumerable, safely and nobly 
and purely. It stands between them and the thief, and the rude 
assailant, and the mischievous interloper, and the man of pestiferous 
morals. 

On the other hand, the door is the symbol of hospitality. To 
keep an open door^ is equivalent to the declaration that one is princely 
in the use of his house, and employs it as an instrument of pleasure 
to others. A man is often said to put his house at the service of his 
neighbors and friends. But as the house is entered or used by reason 
of the door, we also say that his door is always open, meaning the 
same thing. But as the door itself can not be opened except by the 
latch, we say that the latch is always drawn, or that the latch-string 
hangs out. In primitive times, the latch was lifted by a string; 
whereas, now, it is lifted by a much more curious machinery. The 
house is employed for hospitality; and the door^ which symbolizes the 
whole house, or the latchy which is the means of using the door, re- 
presents great acts of kindness. 

At the door we take our farewells of children going out into life, 
with many tears, and many exhortations, and some fears, and many 
hopes. At the door we take leave of departing friends, who have 
cheered us for a while, and return to their several spheres of duty. 
At the door we bid farewell to guests who have honored our dwell- 
ing. There, too, the dead seem separated from us forever. So long 
as their forms lay silently within, they seemed yet oui-s, though the 
eye saw nothing, and the ear hoard nothing, and the lip spoke 
nothing ; but when once their feet had been borne through the door, 
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the J were gone oat forever, and the places that knew them should 
know them no more* 

At the door, too, we greet the returning children, and meet and 
welcome the much-prized friends and guests. What sweet surprises 
have seized os there, as some dear face, unexpected, dawned through 
the door, like a star shining through the darkness I At the door we 
stand waiting for the messenger. The child is sick, and hastening 
onward. Will he come ? Will he come quicJdy f 

The maiden, with hospitable intent, lights to the door the now 
frequent visitor, and a gentle courage sustains her in such farewells 
ms a moment before she would have shrunk from. The unsteady 
lamp goes out ; and yet, never was twilight so bright, nor were inar- 
Uculato sounds ever so full of meaning. 

Here, too, at the door, in the hot summer evening, sits the patri- 
arch, and, in a group near by, the family ; and familiar neighbors, 
passing by, stop and exchange kindly salutations. Friendliness pre- 
vails. The houses which are in winter close shut, now throw all their 
treasures forth. As trees and shrubs push out their buds into odor- 
ous blossoms, so in summer our sons and daughters blossom out, and 
we sit in hospitable publicity at our doors. 

And so, if you consider what is the power of association, you 
will see that a door is not a mere wooden partition for mechanical 
uses, but that it is a witness and an instrument of the heart's choicest 
experience. The heart, after all, is the alabaster box of precious 
ointment, and whatever its affections touch, they fill with undying 
fragrance. The homeliest things, and the things most common, are by 
the heart redeemed from vulgarity, and sanctified to nobler uses. And 
because at the doorway so much happens in which the heart's deepest 
nature is concerned, the door itself becomes sanctified in association. 

When our Saviour, therefore, called himself a door, no more sig- 
nificant symbol could well have been selected, either for variety, or 
for the sweetness, the beauty, and the usefulness of the truth which 
was meant. 

The immediate reference is here had to the shepherd's door — 
the gate of the fold ; as in the preceding verses, the Saviour has been 
speaking of his fiock, and of himself as the Shepherd. But the appli- 
cation is not to be confined to that. The circumstances which made 
it fit in the humbler relation, give it a still more ample and nobler 
use in the wider and larger relation. 

The central idea, then, is this: that Christ is that power through 
which the soul finds relief, protection, peace, gladness ; that he is 
the Benefactor ; that he is the Father ; that he greets the going out 
and the returning ; that he uses his heavenly power, and his heaven- 
ly mansion, and bis own self, as a door is used, where, going out and 
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coming in, one has the fiill richness of the refined and loving honsd- 
hold. He is the Way, and he is the Gate. These are familiar Scrip* 
turc figures, both pointing to the same thing. Whoso enters bj this 
living Door, shall find rest and safety. Every one on earth is seek- 
ing a home for his heart. The soul's home is behind and within this 
Door, Christ Jesus. For, wherever else we have some pleasure, some 
rest, some protection, nowhere else is there either rest, pleasure, or 
protection which misfortunes can not reach to, nor troubles destroy, 
except behind this Door, Christ Jesus, and within the circle of his 
household. 

I shall lead your thoughts to this idea of the intimate relationship 
which Christ may sustain to the human soul, by following ont this 
figure of Scripture in some of its familiar uses. 

1. If there is a sound in the household sweeter than the opening 
and closing door of the house where love reigns, I do not know what 
it is. Much as we may be educated to music, if you will recall your 
own experience, you will know that the sweetest sounds that yon 
hear are not musical sounds. If in the night you wake from a 
troubled dream, child as you are, affrighted and trembling, the sweet- 
est of all Beethoven's music below would not be so comfortins: as to 
hoar your father cleiir his voice — h-e-m — in the room adjoining. You 
turn over, and feel that you are at home. And so, a walk in the en- 
try, or even a cough in grandmother's room, is so surrounded with 
sweet associations of homo, that no formulated musical sounds are 
half so sweet as are these incidental and very homely sounds. And 
the opening and shutting of the door at the right hour is one of the 
musical sounds of home. 

All day long the father strives in the office, in the store, in the 
shop, in the street, along the wharves, wherever his labor calls him ; 
and the whole day has been full of care and wrangling. The head 
is hot, and the hand is weary, and the pulse is feverish ; and as the 
day draws on, the busy man prepares at last for home. 

If he is wise, he will leave his care behind him. Let the dead 
bury their dead. Leave your calculations at the desk. Leave your 
anxieties in your store. Never take them into the street, nor bring 
them home. 

The man draws near his dwelling. The door opens to his touch. 
The children hear it. The elder ones run. The young prattler, 
mother-borne, gets there first — quicker than the nimblest. Now, how 
his heart rejoices ! Every wrinkle is rubbed out. He looks around 
with a sense of grateful rest, and thanks God that the sound of that 
shutting door was the last echo of the thunder of care and trouble. 
That is outside, and he is at home, with her that he loves best, and 
with those that are dearest to him. That door opened to let bim in 
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to love and peace and joy ; it shut to keep out the turbulence ot 
the quarrelsome world, and the influence of grinding business. 

Nov, is there any likeness in this to Christ Jesus ? Is there any 
inch access to Christ Jesus as may be compared to a man's experi- 
ence when he repairs to his home, and, opening the door, has the full 
sweet welcome, and, shutting it, exiles all that disturbs and all that 
creates discord ? " Behold, I am the door," says Christ ; as if he 
were a householder. Opening, you shall be within the circle of love. 
Shutting, you shall be protected against all turmoil and care. Per- 
fect peace have they who put their trust in him. Joy and peace, 
that pass all understanding — such joy and peace as the world knows 
not— are to be found in Christ. My dear friends, there is a friend- 
ship in the Lord Jesus Christ which may be to us what the door of 
the household is to the most care-bestridden and bested of men. 
What the home, with all its sweet affections is to the troubled heart, 
that the Saviour is to those who know how to make use of him — 
"^ot the Saviour didactically taught or controversially preached, but 
the Saviour discerned by a living and personal faith. There is such 
intercourse and welcome behind him as there is behind the shutting 
door. There is that in him which shall make every man, in the midst 
' ^f the most tried and bestormed life, rest upon his bosom. Oh! if 
^^^ could but find the Door, if they could but know what peace 
^cre is in Christ Jesus for them, I am sure they would not go so 
'^^ndless, and harassed, and distressed. 

Speak, ye that have proved it. Speak, mothers who have been 

•^^ained in the midst of troubles that rasped the soul to the very 

9^ick; who have been upborne under trials that seemed likely to 

"'^k down heart and body. Testify that nothing but Christ's 

^'^sence kept you, and that that did keep you in perfect peace. 

®P©ak, fathers, who have gone through the burden and heat of the 

jj^^^^^ld, and been tried. Hundreds, thousands there are, that could 

^*r witness, "If it had not been for the secret evidence that I had of 

fj^ truth of the Lord Jesus Christ, I never could have endured it." 

'^^1^ are bereaved hearts and weeping eyes innumerable that need 

,^^ refuge which you have found. O mothers! O fathers! that 

'^^e put Christ to proof, and found him a welcome Door, behind 

*^tch was peace and joy, speak, and confirm these facts. Let them 

^^ rest upon my saying. Let them be a joyful testimony scattered 

-•^ ^nd down through society. 

K^ Oh ! that a man could say to his neighbor, who is overborne, 

L "^^y friend, you are tried in your affairs ; but if you had my Christ, 

'^r easy could you carry your burden !" Oh ! that there were a natural 

•^ continuous testimony of men to the helpfulness of Christ. If, 

^n a man in basloess is running after slu \\idiOT^^t^^\iQ'0c^^T\fiL^:Qk 
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in business says to hiniy ^ I have found an indorser for you," how 
quickly the man goes 'with his papers for indorsement I But tlKsre 
is One that never broke, and never will break, who says, ^^ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest." Of all blessings that are unused, there is none greater than 
the personal presence of the Lord Jesus Christ to those who are pri* 
vileged to avail themselves of it. 

2. Christ is a door for the petitioner. If the journal of the hearts 
of all petitioners who have made pilgrimages to the doors of rich 
men, men of influence, wise men, and men of skill, could be writ- 
ten, it would be more full of pathos than any equal strain in human 
literature. For, the best things are the things that are never writ- 
ten. The tumults of thought, the discriminations of feeling, the 
fluctuations of emotion, in delicate natures, no pen can reproduce. 
And yet how copious are they! Who can depict or imagine 
the solicitude with which one delicately reared, in the midst of 
abundance, but reduced, not by her own fault, to poverty — to 
more than poverty — to hardship — seeks aid that she may rescue 
from suflering and death her ofispving ? Imagine one who was an 
only child, brought up in afDuence, and receiving whatever she 
needed, and knowing life, in the earlier parts of it, only by its ro- 
seate touches — imagine such a one with a sick child, and so poor 
that, though it needs the most delicate food, she can only give it the 
coarsest bread. She is obliged to drop from the best skill to the 
next best, and from the best remedies to the poorest. She knows 
that the sea-shore or the mountain would cure the child ; but there is 
no bridge of gold that can carry the child's feet thither. She says, 
" If it was a rich man's child, it would live ; but it is a poor man's 
child, and it must die." And then she thinks, " Oh ! if I could but 
pick up the crumbs of that man's affluence, it would suftice." And 
though she can not beg, she can not stay at home to see her darling 
die. And, torn between delicacy on the one side, and affection on 
the other, between pride and maternal love, how does she go hesi- 
tating toward the door of the rich man, to ask for help. Ilcr house 
is desolate. Her only child is now left alone. Love drives one 
way, and shame and fear the other. Now see her. Why has she 
gone by the unfamiliar place ? Her heart fails. She can not go in. 
She stops again, for she can not give it up. And how often, when 
she stands, at last, before the door, does her trembling hand reach 
for the bell, and find it not I And when she does find the bell, with 
what a faint tinkling does it ring ! And then, who can describe the 
waiting minutes, which seem to her hours ? Now a muffled foot- 
step, far in the hall, is heard by her fevered ear. Presently the door 
Is opened. God be thanked ! some courteous, pleasant-faced servant 
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stands there to ask her will, and sympathizes with all the aspect of 
sorrow which she bears, and with gentle treatment ushers her in. 
And scarcely has she seated her%^lf before the benefactor, not reluc- 
tant, but prompt, and fatherly, and with sympathy both in eye and 
voice, comes— comes a human being to a human being — making her 
sorrow his own, as soon as he hears it; treating her with honor, 
though she be a suppliant ; and not obliging her to fight the battle 
of charity, and wring out reluctant help, but pressing, with zeal, 
more upon her than she dreamed of receiving ; and following her 
footsteps with his own visiting steps, to know her own real wants 
in her own house. And how does she, as the door closes upon her, 
turn and invoke blessings upon him ! Surely, if there is any voice 
that will bring from heaven the choicest blessings of God, it is the 
Voice of one whose heart overflows with gratitude under circum- 
stances such as these. 

But have there not been just such ones ? Have there not been 
those who have gone to Christ for themselves, or for their children, 
^With as little faith, with as many fears, with anguish unspeakable ? 
And, or ever they knew it, the cloud was lifted ; the bright way 
sfsone ; the door was opened ; the Christ was manifest ; the bounty 
of heaven flooded their souls ; not one care weighted them down. 

My venerable friend* who sits before me told me, if I mistake 
xiot, that Dr. John Mason went to his own front-door, one day, when 
Si little colored slave girl, who afterward became an eminent Chris- 
tian woman, had rung the bell ; and that she said, in giving a nar- 
ration of the fact, " I never should have had courage to tell him 
*what I wanted, if, as he met me, he had not addressed me kindly, 
and said, " Well, my dear, have you come to talk with me about the 
salvation of your soul ?" That was the very errand. He opened 
the door himself, and introduced the theme with such benignity and 
condescension that the trouble was over before she opened her lips. 

I have often thought that so Christ meets those who need him, 
and come to him with solicitation. Or ever the petition is uttered, 
his arms are about their neck. Their hearts are witnesses that the 
petition is answered. 

3. Christ is the Door for doubt, where it hides itself in certainty. 
There is no experience more dreary and more painful, to a noble 
nature, than that of doubt. There be many who look upon skep- 
ticism and doubt as though these were liberation; and they talk 
about '* the liberty of reason.'* This may do for dry natures ; it may 
do for persons who have no deep moral impulses ; but I can imagine 
no purgatory more trying than for a person that is deep-hearted, 
full of aff'ection, full of pnde — not of circumstance, but of being, 

* Mr. Lewis Tappan. 
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of immortality — full of hope and yearning, and all of whose early life 
has revealed to him varionB traths, and various realms of truth — ^I 
can imagine no purgatory more trjpug than for such a one to find 
himself, from one cause or another, falling from the teachings of 
childhood — falling from faith. It is not hard to give up a hingle 
doctrine upon proof; but to give up realms of truth, to find one^s 
self floating off from old foundations, and believing almost nothing, 
is the most trying thing which a deep and generous nature can ex- 
perience in this world. Not to know what to believe ; to believe to- 
day something, and to-morrow nothing ; to wish you could believe ; 
to go seeking truth and confirmation, now to this philosopher, now 
to this logician, now to this arguing preacher, now at this joyous 
meeting, and to return, afler all, stripped and barren — oh ! that is 
desolate. There is nothing so desolate as the state of doubt. I would 
rather have superstition. A superstitious believer is far better than 
a doubter. For, admitting that it is all a lie, and that superstition 
is dead — dead at the root — ^a man that is superstitious is like a tree 
that is covered with the greenness of mistletoe, not with leaves of 
its own. Mistletoe is prettier than nothing at all. A man who 
lives in doubt is like a tree tliat is without any mistletoe, and is dead 
from top to root. Mistletoe is not a good substitute for leave> ; but 
it is a great deal better than dead wood. 

I have Roraetimcs thought that a doubter might well be compared 
to one lost in a blinding snow-storm. If any of you have had ex- 
perience on our Western prairies, you know that here in this thickly 
settled and forest-clad country there is no match for the storms that 
take place there in winter. On the open prairie, one starts upon his 
journey, every landmark clear, and the way familiar. Little by lit- 
tle, as the hours pass on, a haze creeps down the horizon. The sun 
is gone, witli a pale and watery farewell. Snow in scattered flakes 
begins to descend, and gradually increases. Tlie road is soon 
w^hitencd and obliterated. There are no fences, and nothing by 
which he can direct his course. He begins to be uncertain of the 
direction, and is alarmed. And with alarm comes exertion — which 
makes his case worse and worse. His course is devious and circui- 
tous. He wanders round and round. His own very track is covered 
almost as soon as made. Oflen and often lie is in the same place. 
He is moving in circuits, though he thinks himself to be going for- 
ward. Ho grows chilly and numb. Drowsiness steals over him. 
He thinks he will rest; though he knows that rest will be his death. 
He thinks he must sit down ; yet he will not. And just as the strug- 
gle seems about to be decided against him, he discerns a light. It 
is faint, and somewhat distant; but it is enough. With faint reso- 
lution he follows it. And he stumbles, at last, headlong, as it were, 
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upon tho door of the cottage which dimly appeared through the 
descendiDg snow; and his very violence bursts it open; una- 
ble to sustain himself, he sinki down as one dead. And he is 
safe. The storm is behind him, and he has found rescue. Not by 
his own strength, not by his own wisdom, but simply by the protec- 
tion which has come to him by chance, he is saved. 

So there are men that have wandered in this world from church 
to church, from theory to theory, from doctrine to doctrine, from 
belief to belief, from belief to unbelief, and from unbelief to restless 
yearning, saying, at last, "Who will show us any good?" Round 
and round they wander, over their own paths undiscerned, until at 
last, well-nigh discouraged, they give up. But for all this, there 
comes the opening, at last, of a door through which streams the 
light of Christ Jesus. There comes an hour to many a doubting 
wanderer when Chiist is presented to him so beauteous, so real, that 
he clasps him. And as one will not give up a dream that he has 
dreamed, so sweet was it to him, but frames it into a picture, and 
oherishes it in his memory, so men looking upon Christ, and doubt- 
ing whether he be a reality or a vision, hold on to the brightness, 
'^he joy and the living power, of Christ Jesus, and thus are cured of 
jExll doubt. 

Many men come to me to bo argued out of doubt. I argue no 

man out of doubt. The supremo medicine is Christ Jesus. If 

there is any way in which you can get riil of doubt, it is by coming 

into Christ's presence, and taking hold of him. You need nothing 

more. The vitality of God's soul cures the diseases of man's soul. 

Every thought of God is medicinal. Every impulsion of God is 

curative. Every function of the divine mind brings health. And 

what men need, is, not more reasoning, nor more persuading, nor more 

showing, but more Christ. Love cures ; and only love can cure. 

4. Christ is a Door to those who in religion find unexpected joy 
and heart-riches. There be many who live in a plain way, uncon- 
scious that there are great treasures so near to them, and are brought 
Unexpectedly into the full fruition of them. The inner experience of a 
Christian life, to many, is peculiarly glad and joyous. To othera, 
it is rather a struggle. We are called to different problems, as it 
Vere. Some men are not so much called to joy as to the establish- 
ttieiit of foundations for joy by and by ; but some, who are harmo- 
txioasly developed, and felicitously placed in life, are admitted at 
Once into the full ministration of Christian joy. And they are 
to be priests unto others. As they begin higher up than others, 
^nore is to be expected of their beneficence. 

A young man sees, in a laborious farmer's house — the house of a 
^nan of small means but immense industry — a daughter of marked 
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excellence. Her mother died early. She has been in the place of 
mother, early learning care and responsibility. She has worked 
early and late, almost without the thought of rest. The house is 
plain, and the rooms are plain ; and, though there lurks in her the 
hidden appetite for beauty, save, it may be, some chance picturo 
cut from a magazine, and rudely framed, on the mantel, there is 
nothing in all the house, or around it, except nature's handiwork, 
that satisfies her longing for eesthctic beauty. The man beholds. 
He hides his circumstances. He hires out, and toils in the field* 
And, seeing, in secrecy and in familiar scenes, the royalty of that 
which he believed or suspected, at last he woes and marries her. 
Still she knows him not ; but a husband, to a loving heart, is a hus- 
band. And joyfully she goes with him. She goes to his home, not 
knowing what it is. They approach, and she marvels, with inno- 
cent wonder, at the beauty of that avenue ; and still more marvels 
when he turns in. She looks doubtingly at him ; for at the other 
end is a beautiful mansion, and friends are standing at the door. 
And, or ever she can ask a question, he presses her to his heart, and 
says, '*Thi8, darling, is our own home." She had thought to go 
with a laborer to another place of toil, and behold, she has mar- 
ried a rich man ; and these fair grounds, this resplendent house, and 
this joyous greeting are for her. And what wonder, what surprise 
and gladness, all the more because of the contrast, will she have — till 
the novelty, at any rate, is worn off. 

How many there are who go to Christ thinking they go to duty ; 
who go to him as a man goes to toil ; who go to him as one goes to 
a captain in battle ; who go to him as one goes to a taskmaster ; who 
go to him willing, earnest, expecting toil and suffering ; who go to 
him saying, **I will take up thy cross;" and who find not only rest 
to their souls, but riches that they had not expected ! No lovo ever 
rejoiced at the unexpected associations of love, as the human heart 
rejoices at the knowledge and experience which Clirist gives it, as 
the Door is opened, and one goes through to the verity of faith. 

6. One familiar aspect in the Bible, of the Door, is that of a re- 
fuge, where David speaks of God as being his tower, into which he 
runs, and is safe. He represents himself as having been overthrown 
in battle, and pursued, near to some guarded city, where the gate- 
man, seeing the soldiers scattered, opens it, and allows them to 
enter, and then closes it, and shuts out their pursuers. How many 
have had troubles pursue them like armed men, and run in to God, 
and been saved ! 

Or, as one is traveling, a fearful storm gathers ; and he, amid the 
sounds of thunder, driving amain, speeds with all his might ; and, just 
as the drops begin to descend, with an inexpressible sense of relief 
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and rescae, he enters the door, aud is safe under the sheltering roo£ 
So God is, to those that are pursued as by storms, a refuge from 
their tronblos. 

6. Christ is a Door for wanderers. The vagrant child who has 
made proof of the folly of his course — another prodigal (and happy 
are they who have not, in their household, or in the circle of their 
friends, some commentary on the exquisite parable of the Prodigal 
Son)^the child that has gone away, and done unworthily, and run 
throagh one circle of experience, would fain be cured. He hesi- 
tates; but at last he goes back to his home. Uncertain as to how 
Ms father will receive him, he stands at the door, waiting. When, 
taking courage, and ringing the bell, his father opens the door, he 
looks at him with surprise. He hears not a word. He feels the 
Warm pressure of the surrounding arm. The child is home again, 
QDspeakably repentant because unspeakably gratefuL 

Or, the child has gone honorably away from home, on a long voy- 
age, for health, or for pleasure ; and who can tell what thoughts 
^ dreams he has of home ? Aud on the sea, even in the midst 
^ obnoxious sickness, one still has some comfort in thinking of 
'*ome. And when, returning, one lands, how the hours linger I How 
^ conveyance can carry him swiftly enough toward home I And 
when, at last, the village is reached, how with ecstatic excitement 
^0 draws near the door ! And how sweet and blessed it is to be 
'^ home asrain ! 

But ah ! all these are very poor instances. Children wander worse 

^*n that ; when daughters wander from home, and from themselves, 

^i from God, and from purity, and run through a giddy and brief 

^^'^or, until, shattered in body, as before they were shattered in 

*^^ and mind, cast out and despised, and loathed by the wretches 

J7*t have destroyed them, they lie down to die. But then they are 

^OiJcl, For what shall measure a mother's love, who would go down 

. ^^G gates of hell to save a daughter, and who brings back the 

'*^rable creature, and lays her in the very little room where she 

^^ed to say her prayers, and night and day watches over her, and 

7*^^»e8 her feeble lips to pronounce again, and now with some hope, 

, f adored name of the Saviour ? And who shall tell what, to that 

^*^, is such a home ? And what the open door of home is to the 

1^ ^ tent, that Christ Jesus is to those who have gone from home. 

Xhe worst, to the wickedest, to the longest wandering, to those 

are least worthy to return, and to those that bring back nothing 

** ^ ruin, the Door is open ; and Christ is the loving parent who 

^^ives them all. 
, ^ beseech you, in closing, not to mistake any other door for 
^^t Sometimes we speak of the church as a door; and in some 
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--?*.- : r.:: • ii! ?»: rf-ri^Ic-i. If, however, studiously, and on pur- 
.. . \ - ''•■?••-: :.;»f :ii:rv:h a3 the door of heaven, we lake away 
--. ..: 1 ' ;■ .: ":1* r'.ace a man-built institution. Tlie prin- 

. .:-. . .- I..lzv: but all church forms are absolute hu- 
■ :- r*::.-; i* :: J church on earth wliosc outward forms 
.. - i-*- z'u r irtlv of man's findinij out — niaifs devices. 
..• : ! *:;•.' V :>«: :.r that; it is as God meant it .should be ; 
:■; :-:, •.:".,:• that is divine. The need of association, 
■: - .•: . :^ i- the midst of those wlio have hope in t4ie 
-.-.". -.- -? :.-.i::t'.y implanted. The mode of as>ociation, 
■ :s."i;-.-. ::u, is left to the liberty of all those who 
. ^ V . > :* ::;o Lord Jesus Christ. And vet there be 

•» : . i^ \ i\ :::o earthly church, composed of human 
^^ ^- - -•■.•: \ .\L '..-.iniau dcfviccs, liunian ordinances, human 
■ .. : -;>:t:!is, is the Door. Never I Xt.Vi:r ! Christ 
V •- -.v. i-itiv^n can take his place. None can repre- 
'•V: ;v,iv make use of the church as we make use 
. • • •*■; i-t ir.iveling home to see father and mt>tlier; 
: . :' irv ':.."»:ol shall tell me that he is mv father, or 
• : . i: M* ho:el is my home. Churches are (tikI's 
^ I •. -.*•*••.".,-< piU up for the night, as it were, and then 
- v IV ! ;:v.o. Christ is the one Door. All that pass 
.s ' V« :• i-'v ot'ihe one church, and belong to him. 

• • :: .in ordlnaiu'e in the jilace of the Saviour. 

I •..•.•■.■ "o in the ])laco of faith ami love. Let ii«> 

. ■.• , .1 ■■iiinau orijaiiization, in the place of the soul's 

, . ■■. ^v" u- -Jesus, the lu'loved. Christ is tlie Door, and 

•\-. . . :: •'4 »^pen to the soul o( man. This i^ the Door, hero 

^^ ■ "o >vt we are stuinbiinix in the wav of dutv, and 

xxv-i I'v* his name! Christ is the Door, still more, of deatli. 

• u i II I'.ale which is spokt.ii of in the Apocalypse — tliat 
^- .vN'\ndcMl llsan ever ciiiiiiiiiix wit carved auioiiLr men — 

• t., i: I vMie iircat i»earl I It is called the «j:a:e of heaven, 

• ;^ I'.o .'ale o\ death. And Vi t, men cro wandering on the 
! u .'■'., le!." '. uii It the e\]>cr:ence may be, and what liu* irate 
■ N r-c opcv.ivr v'f ihc vi'.irlv irate — that is ilviiiLr. (toinij 

\\\\\ is tl\;'r. Kiuiiuir Ciirist, an 1 beiiiir found of 

• t u«:-.u:^; x\l't:\ ;1\' b»'dv dro;>:iin'j: iis vail from before t)je 
; .■ ,• s'.. ■..;;; v". •»,:;>;,» o^uuiiu', we can take hold i»f the great 

».. i i'c xv:'.\ u-.;'i;wH above r.< — that is dying. Christ is 

,, • .,■ \s 1»- 1:.!^ be. u the D"'.rof faith and love in 

. . r %' P.'-'" * ■ *'N'.- l"--^' c.^^ning 'M*lhe Son of Man lV>r his 

\ -.,■ u". ; i-.u-.i arc d.:::L ^iruck, they are death- 
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called ; and when men are death-called, they are God-called ; and 
when they are God-called, they are Christ-found. And as we have 
had Christ in life, we are to have him in dying. Tlirough him we 
shall die valiantly. And ho is the Door to men. He is the blessed 
Door of reception ; and ho shall stand for all those that have put 
their faith in him, for all those that have trusted him, in that great 
iovisible world, when, utter strangers, we shall find ourselves well- 
known — nay, shall know even as we are known. There we shall. 
find ourselves; there we shall find our children ; there we shall find 
our most honored companions; there we shall find our best love; 
there we shall find our souls' life ; there, with God, we shall rest 
from temptation, from unmanly defection ; and our every aspiration 
shall be fulfilled, and our joy shall be completed in over-measure for- 
ever and ever. 



•♦• 



PEATER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

Tnou ever-blessed and eternal God, we tliaok thee for the revelation which 
thou hast made of thyself, far down through ranks of being. Thon hast been 
pleased to reach unto us. Not below ue shines the light of truth and knowledge 
We, brought up, at last have met thb light in our sphere. Wo are taught 
of thee and of ourselves. We are poinded to the bright and blessed immortality 
beyond. All our sorrows are assuaged by its promises. All our joys are quick- 
ened in its glory. But thou, O God ! by thy living presence, by thy sympathy, by 
tlij helpfulness, by the inspiration of the Divine Spirit, dost chiefly help ; for it is 
what we receive, it is what thou dost help us to do, and not what we work out 
bj oar own thought, nor what nature inspires, that makes us strong, and wise, and 
rich. We rejoice in thy Fatherhood. We rejoice in the benignity of thy gov- 
ernment. Nature is full of thunders and threats ; and the law, everywhere, un- 
der our feet, and in our bodies, and in the world which we inhabit, pursues every 
trmnsgressor. The law of the soul, and the law of the mind, and the law of the 
flesh, work together for pcrpetunl punishment ; and we are under perpetual con- 
demnation. But already, and all the time, from thee comes the blessed word, " I 
have found a ransom." From thee is remission and help. Thou dost set us free 
from the penalties which we are incurring from day to day. For thou knowest 
tliat what nature could not do thou canst ; that what nature will not do thoa 
irilt. And thou art healing, and wilt heal, by that which thou art in tliyself. By 
thy floul upon our soul ; by the medidno of thy thought upon our distempered 
thought ; by thy love u^xin our imperfect and impure love, thou wilt heal un. 
Thou wilt augment in us the sum of manhood. Thou wilt lift us further and 
farther up above the flesh, and the passions thereof, into a nobler and serenor 
manhood, where is liberty ; where is communion ; where we ourselves are in out 
blessed and full estate ; and where only we can find ourselves. And for this new 
and higher birth, for this recreation, for this spiritual manhood in Christ Jesus^ 
how shall we enough tliank thee ? Oh I that men might see the precious heri- 
tage that they are casting away, or neglecting ! Oh ! that men might rise out of 
their sloth and their slumbers, out of the besetments of temptation and pleasure 
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in this world, and tliat thej might come to their own selves, with repentAnce 
and sorrow for the past, and with Christian wisdom and purpose for the future ! 
Oh ! that they roij^ht beg^a that fife by which they shall hold communion with 
thee, and have joy and peace unspeakable and full of glory I 

Suffer none to be tempted more than they are able to bear. Suffi;r none to be 
swept away by nnder-currents. Snfikr none to be corrupted within, while the 
form of morality and beauty is perfect without — apples of Sodom, heantiful mth- 
out, and ashes vithin, 8ufibr none, we beseech of thee, with vain procrastina- 
tion, with conceits of their own excellence, and pride therein, to waste time and 
growth in manhood. Though it be late for some, wo beseech of theo that thou 
wilt bring them, in the very autumn of their days, into a better way. May those 
that are in the midst of life gird themselves anew with the strength which is 
from thee. May all that are in the heat and burden of the day have ministered 
to them this higher and better strength which nature knows not. 

And we beseech of thee, O Lord Qod I that thou wilt comfort those in our 
presence who are most needy of comfort. Look after those that are most per- 
plexed, after those that are harrowed by care, and after those that suffer anxiety. 
Look after those, we beseech of thee, to strengthen them, upon whom the yoke 
bears hard, and the burden presses with downward weight. 

O Lord I thou hast made promises to all that put their trust in thee, that tliou 
wouldst renew tlicir strength. Be gracious, and fulfill thy promises to many to- 
day. Cleanse those whose hearts have come up hither laden with trouble. Com- 
fort those that are as shrubs, when rains have fallen, every leaf weeping. Shake 
them, that every leaf may cast off its tears, and that only refreshment may come 
from the down-sweeping storm upon them. 

Wo beseech of tlice that those who are cost about, and tried, and know not 
which way to go, may yot, though there may not be open before them the way 
of outward proppority, liave an anchor-ground in thee. May they no longer be 
strangers. May they be children brought liome to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Comfort any tliat are feeble. Bo with any that are sick, and console them. 
And if long patience is required, in thy providence, for long-continued infirmities 
of sin, grant that they may have that patience, and that it may have its perfect 
work. Prepare for death those who are to depart, and prepare for life those who 
are passing from sickness to health. And grant that none of these outward 
things, none of the dealings of God, through nature, with the flesh, may sepa- 
rate between the soul and thee. May men not murmur nor complain. May they 
not look at the narrowness of their lot here, for whom is reserved the blessings 
of their Father's house. And grant that none may envy others, and pine at the 
proB|)erity of men round about them. May tlioy be content to stand where the 
dear l-iord has put them, and fulfill the office that ho needs some one to fulfill. 
May none proudly swell, and ask why he should suffer. Shall the disciple be 
greater than his I^ord? If thou didst go down to the lowest and the least, and 
didst cheerfully walk the bottom way, to the very ignominy of death, shall any 
refuse to follow thee — thou pure and spotless, they stained with sin ; thou bear- 
ing others' trouble, they bearing their own transgressions? 

Hebuke pride. Rebuke every unreasonable and wicked disposition of our 
hearts. And grant, O Lord our God ! that we may be grateful every day, and 
content every day ; that we may become meek, and gentle, and hopeful, ond 
truthful, and loving, knowing that the time can not be far away, but that the 
gate is already ajar, and is soon to be opened. It is opened for one and another, 
and they fiy thither from the winter storm, and are safe. For others still it will 
he opened, and for us. And may we not bo diacov.'/inted. Already come within 
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i|^ of itp almost within sonnd of the jqjB behind the gate, grant that we may 
be eoDtent. Ohl let ns not cast away now, vlloly, oar hope or oar confidence ; 
and may we lean more heavily than ever upon thee, for all the earth can not 
Uuden the onmipotenoe of thine arm. Thou that beareet np the nniverB^— may 
we lean upon thee wholly. May we cast oar bardoDS and our cares upon thee, 
■■d walk careless, since God cares for us. 

Bless us, we beseech of thee, in the further services of the day. Remember 
the Sabbath-schools under the charge of this church. liemember the superin- 
tadeniSk the oflScers, the teachers, and the children. And we pray that the dis- 
iwninstion of the truth may be perpetually a life-giving work. Accept our 
Aanks for the great good already done. The fields that open are almost beyond 
Miplojrment ; and grant that more and more may be stirred up to give their time 
Hid wisdom and hearts' treasure for those that are needy. 

And we pray that thy kingdom may come everywhere, and that thy will may 
bs done throughout all the earth. Aud to thy name shall be the praise. Father, 
Bon, and Spirit. AmeTU 



-•♦•- 



PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 

Gbast unto us, O Lord our God 1 that light of faith by which we shall disp 
thee in every thing. Art not thou the Tree of life to us ? Dost thou not 
||Te shadows as the trees do ? But when winter comes, then thou art not the tree 
haX with shadow brings chill. Thou art the very sun. Thou art our warmth 
nd oar light. Thou art, O Lord I our food. The bread whose wheat, crushed 
md ground for us, is made into sustenance and life — that art thou. Thou art 
mr K0i and our home. A yoke and a burden thou art ; and yet bearing thy 
roke and thy burden, we find that full harvests follow our plowing and our toil, 
nd we dt in the midst of unexpected abundance. When we are faint, thou art 
ibe wmler of life to comfort us. Thou art our star, shining in the darkness, and 
j flilhfcg - QB the way when we are lost. Though we can not see what it is, we fol- 
Us light without questioning, and are rescued. Thou art our home ; and the 
leading into it thou art. Thou art all in all ! 
We thank thee for the fullness of thy offices ; for the wonder of thy love. 
&int knowledge of this we have in our own feelings toward our children. 
What ia there that we do not desire for them T What is there that we do not bear for 
OMm T What is there that we do not feel for them ? What is there in their well- 
loing that does not bring to us exquisite gladness and joy ? But we are dull, and 
loBib, and selfish, and poor, and do not know how to be good. 

What is this feeling when exalted into the infinite realms of divine Father- 
t Oh I what are thy desires and yearnings for us ? Oh ! what a tide must 
flonl-tide be which draws us toward thee I O Lord God I grant that we may 
a more worthy and cheering and comforting sense of thy Fatherhood, and 
of the blessedness of thy love for us. May we not think it strange that one so 
and good should think of us ; for what greatness is there in the parent that 
the helplessness of the infant child T We are thy children ; and we did 
Bot make ourselves ; thou didst create us, and the world in which we dwell is thy 
worid ; and the providences and experiences therein are thy providences and ex- 
pfT* w"^**^ O Lord I thou dost love us, and thou dost care for us, and thou art 
ihsliering ns and protecting us, and thou art, by joy, and by sorrow, w\af^^a\K^v 
fm than jof, prepuing ub forui entnnoe into thine lieavenly Wng^^om. 
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Oil 1 let ufl not throw away this fidth. Let hb not come short of this ble 
realization. May we ondentand thee, accept thee, and follow thy laws confidei 
and rejoice here, and rejoice forever with thee. And to thy name shall be the pr 
in heaven. When we see thee face to face, when we see thee as thou art, w 
all that are dearest to ns are round about thee, then thou shalt be the Chief am 
ten thoiuand, and altogether lowly. Then we vnll cast our crowns at thy feet, i 
say, Not unto us, not unto us, but to thy name, shall be the praise of our sal' 
tlon, forever and forever. Amen, 



MORAL THEORY OF CITIl LIBERTY. 



SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 4, 1869. 
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" Whilb they promise tbem liberty, they themselvefl are the servants of cor- 
nption : for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he brought into bon* 
hkge."— 2 Pbt. ii. 19. 



•♦• 



This is a true delioeation of the fact that animalism leads to des- 
txsm, and necessitates it ; and the whole chapter, which I read as 
3 opening service of the evening, illustrates that important and 
^^amental idea. , 

This day, which is our National Anniversary, will very naturally 
^gest my subject this evening. 

There are two essential conditions of civil liberty: first, self- 
"^ernment, and second, the civil machinery of free national life. 
*cfl in importance they stand in the order in which I have men- 
► K^ed them. 

JSelf-ffovemmeni is a better term than liberty. We are in the 
•T:>it of speaking of certain nations a& free people. It would be bet- 
■^ to speak of them as self-governing people. There is no such thing 

absolute liberty. It is quite inconsistent with the very creative 
^tion which we express. There is no such thing as absolute liberty 
'^ One's self; because there is an order of faculty in every man, by the 
^s*ervance of which he can reap happiness, and by the disregard of 
^^ich he will entail on himself misery. That this is so of the body, 
*^e all know. That we are obliged to obey the laws of the ear, of 
^^0 eye, of tlie mouth, and of the hand, in order to reap the benefits 
of these organs, we all know. We can not go backward upon the 
organization of the body, and have health and comfort. We gain 
strength and bodily ease and comfort in proportion as we obey law. 
We are not, therefore, free physically, in regard to the body ; and 
just as little are we free mentally ; for there is an order within, which 
is as real, and the observance of which is as indispensable to comfort 
and liberty, as the order of the body and its physical organization. 

Nor are we absolutely free in our relations to the material world. 
Physical laws round about us are more potent than walls in a pri- 

Luson: % Pet. iL Htxbtb (Fljrmonth Collection) : 1010, 1039, lOOL 
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son are round abont the prisoner. Do, obey, and live : disobey, 
and die. A man is hedged up in his own nature ; and he is hedged 
up just as much in the world in which he was bom, and in which 
he moves. The laws of sooiety— not enacted and voluntary laws, but 
inevitable civil laws ; those laws which existed prior to all human 
thought about law, and compelled men to think as they did think ; 
the laws which regulate the act of living together in great masses — 
these laws can not be set at naught, or be disregarded. Society is 
not a voluntary compact. You might as well say that men are bom 
on compact, as to say that society is the result of agreements among 
men. The nature of the individual man could never have been devel- 
oped except by his position in society. Men are necessaiy to each 
other. The faculties would grow dumb and dead, if it were not for 
that help which they get in the expression of themselves by the fact 
of civil society. This state of things is the design of God ; it is the 
constituted nature of human life ; and the laws that regulate it ai 
imperious. So that man is a creature standing in a circle, once, twice,p ^^5 
thrice repeated round about him — ^laws in his own organizations- ^e3 
laws in the material world, and laws in the physical world, whichr:M'-l 
demark the bounds beyond which he can not pass — and all his liber-^ 
ty lies in the small space that remains in the centre. There is a oer 
tain liberty which a man can exercise ; but the extent of that liberf 
is very small. It is choosing among imperative things. 

All these restraints would seem to be restraints upon the sum ot" 
life and individual power ; but if you analyze it, if you look at it i 
the root, it will be found that, while there is no such thing as abs< 
lute liberty, these restraints all work primarily against the anim^^ »^ 
nature. All these laws, whether in a man's own self, in his physics n-^ 
relations, or in his relations to his fellows in civil society, are la^ 
which diminish the liberty, primarily and principally, of the passioi 
and the appetites. And by as much as you diminish the power ai 
dominancy of these elements in man, you give power and liberty ' 
the other parts — to his reason, affections, and moral sentiments, 
that while a man is restricted at the bottom, he spreads out at tL^ 
top, and gains again, with amplitude and augmentation, in the high- 
realms of his being, all that he loses by the restraints and restrictior 
which are imposed by great cardinal laws upon his lower nature. 

He, then, who is self-governed — that is, who accepts his conc^ m'^o, 
tion, obeys all these laws, and holds himself willingly subject • \ 

them — is free ; not in the points in which he is restricted, but *^ ^' 

other and equivalent directions, in which a man's life is more to hr ^^ ^"" 
than his basilar life can be. 

All these restraints, therefore, in an intelligent and virtuous s 
etj, will be foundt^^on the agyj^ propensities, and to set fi 
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\if their very limitatioD, the other part of hnman nature — its man- 
bood, its divinity. 

The more effectually, then, these lower elements arc repressed, 
the more liberty is given to the affections. The degree of liberty 
attainable by an individaal depends upon the restraint which he puts 
i>poQ the lower nature, and the stimulus which he gives to the high- 
er. The liberty which is attainable by masses of men living toge- 
ther depends on the training that the society which they constitute 
hu had in keeping down the animalism and exalting the true man- 
hood of the citizens in the community. If each man, and all men, 
^ve learned self-restraint, then there will be need of but very little 
^traint on the part of the government ; but if self-restraint does not 
^t in the body of citizens, it must be supplied from without. If 
iQen govern the animal that is in them, on which the soul sits astride, 
like the rider upon his steed, then they are governed. If they will 
not govern it, it must be governed for them. Government there 
^n%t be, in some way, if men are going to live together. Society 
^^onlcl break up in uproar ; it would be like a den of tigers and lions ; 
It Would be but a bestial wallow of swine quarreling for their food, 
•■^ quarreling for their warmth of a winter's night, and quarreling 
Evermore, if there were no government. To live together as men, 
*^d in such a way that men can exercise their higher prerogatives, 
^be lower elements of the human organization must be governed. 
"*'* men would govern these lower elements themselves, there would 
J^e no need of bringing in any other instrument of government ; but 
^they will not do it, it must be done by some other agency. 

Despotism is the inevitable government of ignorant and savage 
Matures. It is not that the monarch, seeing his power, takes it upon 
liimself to govern the rude in their helplessness ; it is this, that the 
^en who represent in themselves only animal qualities are properly 
governed by absolute government. The animal nature in men must 
be governed by force, unless they govern it by their own intelligent 
and free will. Therefore a low and animal condition of national life 
is properly crowned and dominated by despotism. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not a usurpation ; it is not a mischief; it is precisely 
adapted to the work that is to be done. And an indispensable work 

It IS. 

Society can not be free, then, except as the reason and the moral 
sentiments have a suf&cient ascendency. You have often heard it 
said that a free government depends upon the intelligence and vir- 
tue of the citizens. This is an empirical fact. It is in accordance 
with the radical nature of man that it should be so. The first and 
most important condition of liberty, psychologically stated, is that 
men should learn how to restrain their lower, basilar, passional 
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natures, and should be willing to restrain them, and so give liberty 
to their reason, their affections, and their moral sentiments. 

The other condition which we mentioned as indispensable to civil 
liberty is the possession of the machinery of free civil society. There 
is to be the presence of laws adapted to that state of things, and 
there is to be a knowledge of those laws. The methods and limita- 
tions by which the popular will is ascertained and expressed ; the 
devices which the experience of ages has invented for the reason and 
the moral sentiments of the masses to adjudicate and decide ques- 
tions of public policy ; the methods by which a free people execute 
the purposes which they have determined upon — ^all these are ele- 
ments indispensable to liberty. Laws, courts, legislatures, all 
forms of popular assemblies ; freedom of speech, and its proper limi- 
tations — these are things which, since we possessed them when we 
were born, we scarcely have analyzed. They have been of slow 
growth. It took the world a great while to find out what laws were 
right and proper for a free people. Ages were employed in experiment- 
ing and finding out what was the mode by which a free people might 
discuss, deliberate upon, and decide their own questions of policy. It 
has been a slow invention, improved and improving from age to age. 
Tiie whole retinue of apparatus by which a free people acted in pub- 
lic affairs, executed their laws, expressed their will, and maintained 
their purposes, has been slowly invented and perfected ; and it has 
risen, in tlicse latter years, so near to the finishing touches, that it may 
now be said that the world knows how to secure to itself that self- 
government, and that liberty in it, which it has always been sighing 
for, and has attempted to gain, but has lost, first because it did not 
know the psychological conditions on which true civil liberty de- 
pended, and second, because it did not know what the machinery 
was by which society should execute its purposes in liberty. 

These two elementary conditions — the moral condition of the 
people, and the apparatus of civil government adapted to freedom — 
must unite and cooperate, before there can be any permanent civil 
liberty in any nation. 

On this foundation, I remark, 

1 . The desire to be free is not a basis broad enough for liberty. 
It is broad enough for poems, it is broad enough for romances ; but 
it is not broad enough to be a foundation for liberty. The desire to 
bo free, and the art of being free, are two very different things. All 
nion like liberty, if by that expression is meant dislike of restraint ; 
but if the love of liberty means the repression of all one's lower na- 
tur«', and the education and dominancy of all one's higher nature, then 
I ilcny that men desire liberty. If the love of liberty means the 
w illiii.ic"^*^^ ^f ^^^^ to restrain that which is oppugnant to their tnie 
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manhood, then I say that men are educated to love liberty. Tlie 
love of liberty is not a primary quality. It is, like virtue and reli- 
gion, the result of culture in men. To say that a man does not like 
to be oppressed, is not to say that he loves liberty. If that be liber- 
ty, who loves liberty more than the tyrant ? If the love of liberty 
'A the desire that you shall have nobody above you, nobody to dio- 
(ftte to you, then the greatest lovers of liberty are the despots, who 
do not want any body over them, or on either side of them, but who 
^^xX every body under them. The love of liberty is a virtue. It is 
* xuoral inspiration. It carries with it the highest exercise of the rea- 
*ox], and the noblest exercise of the moral sentiments. It is not merely 
^ ^Uild disposition to throw awiay government ; it is a disposition to 
^ttpersede the necessity of an outward government by the reality of a 
Sovemment within. The natural impulses which we see in savages ; 
^**« tendencies whicli we see in individual men — these ought not to 
*^^ called the love of liberty. They are far removed from it. They 
^^^ utterly foreign to it. 

Let me see a man that loves liberty, and I shall see a man that 

^^Tes freedom not only for himself, but for others. For that process 

^y which a man learns truly to love liberty in the proper and Chris- 

^ ian acceptation of the term, is a process which necessitates the bene- 

^t)lent desire of liberty for others as well as for one's self. And 

'^hen it takes on this form, mankind and manhood have advanced 

tar along the road of intelligence and true piety. 

2. The adoption of free governments by an untrained and unre- 
strained people will not secure liberty to them. We rejoice at the 
Outbreak of a rebellion against tyranny. I rejoice ; you rejoice. Nobody 
can help it. So badly are the best governments conducted that we get 
some measure from them of the mischiefs of bad governments. If a 
good government, a government as good as that at Albany, is so 
cormpt and abominable ; if courts that are so pure and spotless as 
those of New- York do sometimes trip, what must be the condition of 
government in communities that do not boast of justice on the Fourth 
of July half as much as we do ? What must it be in Asia ? What 
mast it be in Africa ? When I see that in a nation where the people 
are oppressed, the bottom has exploded, and the crude masses have 
risen up and thrown down their tyrant, I am always glad of it. I 
am glad, not because I expect the people will be so much better, but 
because one bad man has got his dues ! The gladness consists in the 
gratification of the instinct of avenging justice, rather than in the 
conviction that the overthrow of one tyrant, or a dozen, will secure 
to a people their true liberty. Liberty does not come from machin- 
eries, though it uses them, and must have them. You might build 
a hundred cotton factories in the wilderness where the Indians are^ 
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and the Indians would not on tliat account be an ingcnioas and 
mannfactnring people. The mannfacinrer must precede the ma- 
chinery, and know how to use it. You might carry cannon, and 
muskets, and rifles, and endless magazines of ammunition, into the 
nudst of a peace-loving and cowardly nation, and that would not 
make them a warlike people. Tlie instruments do not make con* 
rage, though where there is courage the instruments arc indispenn- 
ble to its use. And where armed tyranny prevails, the whole machiih 
ery of free nations substituted in its place does not make the natkm 
free. A nation is not free until it is free in its individual memhem. 
Christ makes men free. The spirit of Christ — the spirit of faith, the 
spirit of self-denial, the spirit of self-government, the spirit of aspin- 
tion« the spirit of benevolence — ^thb it is that makes men free. Oat 
of religion there is no such thing as personal freedom ; and there can 
be no such thing as civil freedom outside of the sphere of religion. 
Oppression goes with the lower nature, and belongs to it, and will 
break out of it perpetually. These things are conjoined in the divine 
decree by which creation is as it is. Some think that all that is 
needeil for national emancipation is to throw despotism away, and 
then to assume the popular government ; but we have seen this tried 
time and time again in the nations of Europe. We have seen nations 
that n*joiced, and rang their bells, and discharged their artillery, 
Wcauso thoy had become free, relapse, after a very short time, to the 
8tato which they were in before, or even into deejwr bondage than 
thov wore in before. Free institutions do not make a free people, 
unU's* those institutions have grown out of the foregoing freedom 
of th:\t |HHiplo. Freedom is inherent in the nature of the population, 
and not in the institutions of the country. 

;^ The diroctest road to civil liberty lies in augmenting the true 
insinliood of a people. You can not make a people free that are igno- 
rant and animal ; and, on the. other hand, you can not forever keep 
any people in bondage that are thoroughly educated and thoroughly 
moral. Schools, virtuous home-training, free religious knowledge, 
wliatcvcr will swell the manhood of the individuals of a nation — 
thoMO are the means which produce civil liberty. Liberty is but an- 
utlit^r name for augmented manhood. It may grow in a nation 
under a monarch. England is a monarchy; but England is as free 
ttrt wo are. Germany is a monarchy; but the spirit of liberty is 
i^n»wing larger and larger every year there, and will continue to 
m'liw. It is possible for the worst despotism to flourish under the 
I'tiriiiH of civil liberty. Despotism may thrive under republicanism. 
Aim! the truest liberty, on the other hand, may be developed under 
I.I111 niune, under the forms, under the laws, though not under the 

liL <if tlenpotisni — certainly under a monarchy. 
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Some men will do more with the poorest tools than other men 
mil do with the most exquisite tools. One man with a jack-knife 
will beat another man with a whole chest of tools, in the creation of 
fine things ; because it is skill, because it is a subtle vital element, 
that guides the hand* There may not be many nations in which 
the people are freer, and in which life and property are safer, than 
in ours ; but there are few cities on the globe where life is so unsafe, 
and where property is so unsafe — where so much is stolen by direct 
hmtality, and so much more by judicial brutality — as in New-York, 
And probably there is no place on the earth where life and property 
are safer, and justice is better executed, than in Paris. In certain 
Tespects there is more liberty in that city than in perhaps any other. 
So that despotism may flourish under republican institutions, and 
liberty may thrive under monarchical institutions. It illustrates 
^e fact that the nature of civil liberty, and the nature of personal 
Liberty, are to be determined more from the condition of the individ- 
qsIb, than from the importation of names and forms and customs. 

If, then, a people are already prepared to be made free, it is a 
■wise thing to supersede their old and waste institutions by reforma- 
tion, and to establish on their fbundations a better system of civil 
3K>lity, of adjudication, of legislation, and of general government ; 
Imt if they are not prepared, if they are not educated, the best way 
^ make them free is not to elect a president instead of a king. That 
ikiay or may not do good. The South-American republics have for 
a great while elected presidents ; and what have they been ? Men 
of straw, if they were presidents ; and kings, every inch of them, if 
they have been good for any thing. They have despotized, if they 
have ruled. The reason of this has been that the people were not 
prepared for freedom. They had not developed the liberty of self- 
restraint in themselves. The men individually did not know how to 
take care of their passions, and to keep them down. And, like erup- 
tions that make earthquakes if they can not get discharge, and that 
make volcanoes if they do get discharge, the South- American republics 
have been a vast crater boiling with revolutions. And so it will be 
there till education and true religion make more of manhood, and di- 
minish by self-restraint and government the animalism that belongs 
to the people. 

If, therefore, one desires in Europe to sow the seeds of true lib- 
erty, I would not say, '* Keep back books that teach about the mar 
cihinery of society." Let them be instructed in those things. But 
3o not rely on those things. Ply the bottom of society with schools, 
t^y the masses with those things which shall teach them how to live 
^th organization ; how to deny themselves ; how to live to-day for 
fhture periods of time ; how to practice the simple virtues ; and 
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how to carry those Tirtnefl up to the spiritual forms in whioh they 
are to eventuate. He that teaches men how to be true men in 
Christ Jesus is aiming as straight at liberty as ever any archer that 
bended the bow aimed at the taiget. 

That is the reason why true preachers are always revolutionary 
men. To preach a larger manhood is to unsettle, by prophecy, all 
thrones. For, the moment* individual power is augmented in soci- 
ety, the moment men begin to take care of themselves, that moment 
laws will not be needed, and oflhsers will not be needed, and the 
whole apparatus of despotism will first become useless, and after- 
ward pass away. Hence, the best way to make liberty is to make 
better men, better dtisens. That was the apostles* method. It 
would have been premature in tiieir days to have gone into the dis- 
cussion of civil rights. They aimed directly at making larger, purer, 
better men. They aimed at the repression of the animal, and the 
development of the moral sentiments. They aimed at putting down 
the flesh, with all its evils, and bringing up the spirit, with all its vir- 
tues. To put down the flesh is to put down despotism, the world 
over ; and to bring up the spirit is to bring up freedom, the world over. 
Therefore, where there has been an unrestricted, pure, evangelical 
preaching of the word of God, there has inevitably followed civil 
liberty ; and whenever men have wished to check civil liberty, they 
have checked the preaching of the Gospel ; they have shut up the 
Bible; they have substituted human creeds for divine teaching; 
they have kept down those things which promote public knowledge 
and public virtue. 

Propagandism, then, though it may have some limited and rela- 
tive use, is not the great highway toward liberty among an oppressed 
people ; but education is. That is the direct road to freedom. 

When Moses had brought the people out of the land of Egypt, 
the shortest cut to their journey's end was only a day's march ; but 
they were not fit to go into the promised land. If they had gone in 
then, they would have gone in like a set of wolves, wrangling and 
quarreling all the way. And so the Lord turned them back. He 
made an academy of the sands. And for forty years they were kept 
in the desert, till all the hoary heads that could not learn had died, 
and learned of thtf grave, and all the younger men had been brought 
under the influence of a commonwealth — ^for the commonwealth of the 
desert was a grand pattern of the commonwealths of modern times. 
And then, after forty years of teacbing, they were taken into the 
promised land. It required forty years of teaching in codrdinate 
life, in self-government, in justice and humanity, and in purity, to 
prepare them for civil liberty. 

And so^tf'^'lUye with nations. You can not take a natioim 
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fftnight into its liberties, aby more than you can take a boy straight 
bto knowledge. You must first send him to the common school ; 
and he most stay there a year or two. Then you must scod him to 
the academy ; and he must stay there three or four years. Then he 
most go into the college, and stay there three or four years longer. 
And when he leaves the college, what does he know ? He is a scio- 
list, aod a beginner. Afler that he must spend two or three years in 
acquiring his profession. And when he has devoted twelve or fifleen 
years to study, he has a right to begin life. And he will bear wit- 
ness that then he is but a beginner. 

Tou can not force knowledge into a man ; and just as little can 
yoQ force liberty into men. It is a thing of development. It is a 
thmg that can not be brought into a man or a nation, but that has to 
be wrought out of the elements of the man, or of the nation. Make 
nten's limbs so large that there is not iron enough to go around them. 
Hake men's muscles, like Samson's, so strong that withes and cords 
are like flax touched with fire when they strain them. That will 
core bondage ; and that is the best way to cure it. Make men larger ; 
nuike them measure more about the girt of the conscience, and less 
^nnd the animalism, and then you can not oppress them. 

No government is strong enough, even at this stage of the world's 
progress — in Europe, certainly — ^to withstand the rising of the public 
sentiment of a nation. It was Tocqueville who said that all gov- 
^ments would be just as rascally as the people would let them be; 
*nd there never was a truer thing said by a wiser man. Yet, even 
Napoleon, with the imperial power of the strongest, and in many re- 
spects the most civilized nation on the globe — ^for the French people 
*^ preeminently a people of genius, of ingenuity, of wit, in the larger 
■^ee of the term— even Napoleon, with the vast power that he has, 
^ not defy public sentiment, and is obliged to let out his armor, 
^e is obliged to insert into the government a gore here, and a gore 
*««, to keep it large enough. The people are growing so fast that 
^6 government does not fit them ; and they will split it unless he 
^^larges it And so, not because he likes it, I suppose, but because 
^^ likes to maintain his supremacy, and because that is the only con- 
ation on which he can do it, he is making his government, little by 
^*Ule, freer and freer. But that freedom came from the people. It 
^^ the necessity of fitting his government to them that led to his 
^*king it larger and looser. 

tlven despotisms — with the exception of the Roman, which is the 

^pidest as well as the worst — are obliged to consider the wishes 

5 ^heir subjects, and push them on the side of civilization. And all 

^^Uization, all true intelligence, all true virtue, all true religion, is 

^^gonistio to tyranny, is deadly to despotisnu Make men better. 
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:iihl you ir^ o^rtainlj preparing to make the people to which they 
■X i'Mi-^ :rv^r. Anl that is the royal road to freedom. ** Christ shall 
rii.i.'vt; VM :S;r?r :* j^: a* true in its civil relation as in its application 

♦. M:o«ern nations, with a certain degree of civilization, arc all 
■ ,.,„:;:.^ :,> :••. .1 ".JxTty ; and democracy^ as it is called, is inevitable. 
Pi:< > i:*ti:::c«i '?t ili heads, crowned as well as others. It is only 
I rii.'si:.-.! is -.,» 2o*«- Ic»ng a time will be required to bring about the 
-\>.i.-. cs.'-:* rv :!i^ -Iaj dawned, or in its twilight, even, Tocqueville, 
•A :• \ t> : \.' ::::s: :-ir-*et:ing prophet, as it were, of his time, did not 
..v-x-^vr t/j: i^::::cr»oy was the best thing for the world; bathe 
Jcci.ir\v: -'m: *.: wu* inevitable, and that, as a choice of evils, it was 
x-s*; '.'£- .1-". ^vv-rT:ri^:c:s to adapt themselves to the necessity. I hold 
,!mc li. *-..vn:y — ;^vc democracy in that soiled and draggled use of 
' K' '.cr«'i %"" ^.-i r^locg* to American politics, but democracy as the 
-v-r\^-.',:t. ■,'.7 o:' <o-iiething higher than the thief's lore and the 
.\ .«^-'^ >.-: ..c .:y : vi^'—cvncr as representing a large. Christian idea— 
I >o» : •.':^: :"*•'* *> :':ie blessed angel of God that is flying over the 
^.i;vrrs ^■:"*. :r^-z*r<: ia hand, and proclaiming the final victories of 
v.* • -^^ •• :**: 'ft :r'i- Through much tribulation, through mucV"^ 
Vocov /'-.■.:^*". "w^.^? and revolutions, these victories are to come 
*'v * V. ■ '. 'c :>!> ". ' ."v -> * certainty of their coming. The universal brai 
X X .' . • ■.>/:':; K' nii^hlier than the class brain. The crownec 
• ^. •. V ■■• Av :^:be thinkinc: head of the millions. 

1 . X .,;;.::;.-. :hv drst step should be popular intelligence, or 
• •, 4 ' ■ •• ■• . ^ ". ' -- : ":•• ; : : >:a of societ v. Then the institutions of liber- ^^ 
\ \\. vv "..\ ^r-A .v.: a'.>, themselves. But when bv violent revolu-^ — ' 
, s'-'s '. .' :'.vc :::.iv:.:Eory of civil liberty precedes the other element -^ ^ 
,.•; o.\:'. ':;»o::y — !i:'i:nely, the education of the people — it will stand, ^ ' 
I. I '.'•.Is' v-.r.i o'.'.!y bo scoured for the people to be educated, and to rise 




\i'.' u» il'.o pivivr U50 of their civil institutions; but if this can not be 
^^•. oivxi* \\w\\ the more importation of the machinery of a free go\'- 
^\\\\\w\\\ will do than no uood. 

I \'i mo apply those ideas to special instances. 
Tho p;ivwth of liberty in England is one of the most important 
.luxliof* fi»r a Christian philosopher. I regard no one feature in our ""^ 
(uiio ^^» striking as this. And no one event in our age is more strik- ^ '" 
m.' ih;in the fact of our great war, and the results of it in the devel- — 
opmout of the spirit of liberty, and o^ faith in it, among the nations '^^ 
oi iho oarth. It has both its material audits moral side; but the ^^ 
n»i\\or of a people to stand around and strengthen a government, the ^^=^^ "^ 
|iii\Mr put into the hands of a jrovornment by a people, when they"^^^; 
ilniiihrlvos make that governmont, and when it expresses them, is-i^ ^\ 
,iiiti of tho lessons that is mosi strikingly illustrated. Xo crowned 
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head — not even the Czar himself-— could have put a million men 
along a base of a thousand miles, and sustained them with ever- 
growing strength, and more and more skill and potency, through four 
years of war. No exchequer of any monarch could ever stand the drain 
to which the treasury of this government was subjected, and which 
was supplied by the taxation and labor of a free people. All Eu- 
rope predicted our bankruptcy. My own ears heard it Manches- 
ter and Liverpool and London said to me, *' Oh ! your money is but 
paper. Besides, you are only a democracy ; and what is property in 
a democracy ? Do you suppose your people will bear taxation ?" I 
said to them, ^^ There is no people on earth that will bear such taxa- 
tion as a people that tax themselves. Your government came down to 
your people, and they do not like it, and they do not like to be taxed 
to support it ; and the life of your government depends on light 
taxes. But our people do like their government, and they are will- 
ing to be taxed, and heavily taxed, if necessary, for its support. 
Oar government represents the living want and the present judg- 
iQent of our people, and they shrink from no self-sacrifice which may 
be required for its preservation." And we said to Europe, " There 
i« no such power in the world as in the arms of a free people, and 
"^here are no such resources as snch a people'^ exchequer." *' Ah ! 
tut," said they, " you have banked up this mighty power ; you have 
oollected your forces ; your men have come forward voluntarily and 
filled the mountain-tops with their masses ; but wait till the war 
oeases, and then, when your armies begin to melt, avalanches will 
CM>nie on you, destroying valleys and burying villages. You will be 
overwhelmed with rapine and waste." Like the snows on our hills, 
^he armies melted and flowed into streams which had a momentary 
£resbet, and then passed away ; and the most part sank into the soil, 
%o nourish the grass and the flowers. And Europe has beheld a mil- 
lion men disbanded without a riot. 

IS^ay, more. Our generals, and the most eminent of them, have 
abundantly proved themselves tme lovers of true government, with- 
out ambition. Major-generals are colonels now. None of them 
mourn. Although the difference of salary might be a convenience, I 
never heard of a single man who, either from ambition or from ava- 
rice, proposed, by any plot or any device, to do other than be a good 
citizen. They have folded their wide-spread wings, and they sit 
quiet as doves. And Europe has beheld it. 

And gradually this vast national debt, that had but one superior, 
is wasting and wasting away. The taxation of this people is a 
bungling machinery ; but clumsy as it is, unequal and oppressive as 
it is, the spirit of popular justice in this land not only bears it, but 
insists upon it, because it is the will of this people that the national 
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debt, which was the sacrifice offered by them for the unity of this 
country, should be paid. It was the price of supporting our boys — 
your sons and mine ; it was the price of maintaining the young men 
of the nation, in the great struggle through which we have passed ; 
and he that repudiates that debt dishonors the grave of every patriot 
who sleeps beneath the sod. And it will not be done. 

Now, do you suppose that a great nation like this, that stretches 
from ocean to ocean, that listens to the thunder of two seas, over 
which deep calls unto deep, that owns every latitude, that has the 
tropics and the zones, to the very frigid zone, in its hand — do you 
suppose that a nation so strong and large as this is, and represent- 
ing the spirit of Christianized liberty, can stand up before Europe 
and not foment discontent among her people, and breed in them 
desires for liberty? Their mistake will be likely to consist in this^ 
that they will undertake to have first our government, and then ou:a 
liberty. They must have our people's training first, and then th 
machinery of our government will come as fast as they can use it. 
Unbeknown to them — that is, by divine providence, rather thj 
by the wit and foresight of man — just that training is going on. 
takes its first development in the trades unions, and cooperative 80ci» 
ties, and labor associations of the common people. Often in the hi 
tory of this world have people failed in the thing that they set out 
do, and done a greater good which they never thought of. Men, fc 
the sake of raising wages, are forming themselves into combinatioir 
— into clubs, and unions, and co5pcrative associations; and, whatev< 
may be the industrial effect of these combinations, the social an 
moral effect is going to be very significant. One thing is certaii 
that the men who are cooperating in tljis way are learning self-denia 

They are no longer spending money for personal indulgence. The V 

form themselves into a common council for the promotion of publl "^ 
ends. They are being trained to republicanism. There is a republi '^ 
formed within a monarchy; a democracy within a kingdom. Anc:^^^ 
every association where men work industriously, using only a par 
of their earnings to support themselves, and giving the rest for th< 
furtherance of a public end, althougli that end may not be as high ai 
it might be, is a school in which men are trained to suppress theii 
animal nature. It is not a great military drill-ground ; but, bcttei 
than that, it is a great social drill-ground. 

Why, one of the most significant events that ever took place ii 
Europe fell almost dead. I never Iieard it proclaimed. I nevei 
heard the bells rung in commemoration of it. I could have rung th< 
old "Liberty Bell" with a will, if I had had hold of the rope, wher*- 
I heard of it. It was a congress of working-men in Brussels, ir^»- 
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whicli a resolution was passed that the interest of the working classes 
demanded peace, and not war, in Europe. Previous to that time the 
great unthinking rabble, easily fired in their passions, had been ready 
to follow this or that ambitious leader, and devastate nations. And 
they destroyed whom ? Nobles ? The rich classes ? Their oppres- 
sors? No. They cut their own natural brethren's throats. For 
the mass of armies are working-men. It is the farmer that shoots 
down the &rmer ; it is the mechanic that slays the mechanic ; it is 
the peasant that kills the peasant. And as soon as working-men 
begin to see that the interests of working-men in France, in Ger- 
many, in Austria, in Italy, in Spain, in eveiy country of Europe, and 
in America, are identical, and that war is but the way in which their 
oppressors destroy them, without weakening oppression, they will set 
their faces against war. And when the masses of laboring men say 
** Peace," kings and emperors will be obliged to say '* Peace." Eu- 
rope heard the empty Napoleon say, " The empire is peace," and 
laughed ; but when the men of the hammer and the men of the saw 
said, *^ Europe must have peace," all men paused and pondered. 
TThat was not an unmeaning sound. It was the silent and low-toned 
utterance of God's prophecy, speaking from the common people, 
among whom Christ was born, and to whom his ministry was given. 
Christ was a poor man, and he brought the Gospel to the poor. And 
again, civilization is waking up among the poor. The signs of the 
times in Europe are most auspicious — and particularly in this, that 
^ere is silently coming up among the laboring classes there a 
liigher average of intelligence, and a stronger disposition to be men. 
.And this disposition to be men, which we see practically carried out 
through Europe, will develop in this age greater results than were 
«yer dreamed of. 

We have lived so fast that we do not know what things have 

taken place. That Italy is a kingdom, is enough to fill one's lifetime 

with wonder. Italy, the contempt of ages, shattered, dismembered, 

weakened, corrupted, has gained health and virtue at the bottom 

enough to cohere as a kingdom, and reestablish herself. Spain has 

vomited the Bourbons out. She had not, but a short time ago, 

stamina enough to vomit. But Spain is not yet free. Not till those 

fiiir valleys hear the ring of the free-church bell on the Sabbath, and 

the echo of it — ^the common-school bell— every day through the week ; 

Hot until the newspaper goes into the household ; not until her men 

*nd women learn the hearty love of work which is one of the civili- 

*erB of the globe, will Spain be fully prepared for ample liberty. But 

U is coming. The Spaniards learn slowly, but they never forget any 

thing — otherwise many of their faults would have been forgotten. 

A.t any rate, Spain is not ready for liberty. If she was, she would not 
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attempt to take it away from the fidiwt island that helongs to h< 
oiowiu 

And as it is in Europe^ so it is in Caba» to which I hare allndec 
and which is in all men's months. The Cubans are making a stril 
more, I think, to throw off oppression, than becanse they have leame 
liberty. Nevertheless, throwing off oppression is worth the stmggli 
The strife itself is an education. It is developing them and teachin; 
them how to act for themselves. In France, in the earlier period 
the army was the best school. The peasant wss sent away a doc 
aafd he came back a man well developed in many respects. He ha 
traveled much, and seen many coontries, and had learned pnnctoalit] 
and obedience, and aptness of foot and hand, and acateness of ey 
and ear. There was no other means by which a man in Frsnc 
conld learn so moch. And conscription in France, which in oo 
respect has been a great mischief, in another respect has been a grei 
bounty. So war is oftentimes an education. And if the Cubans hav 
long enough to study the tlungs which shall make them valiant, am 
teach them to coordinate their lives, the w^ which they are waging 
will be a benefit to them. If they throw off their oppression, an 
gain the right to be men, they will doubtless take on some form o 
free government; but with thai they will need to have somethin 
else. They will need a higher ei^te of manhood in the family and i 
the individual. Schools, churches, books, and papers will be worti 
more to them than any other institutions, at present. My heart is i 
that conflict, as it is in any conflict in which a people are struggliuj 
for liberty ; and, so long as they are rising up for a better manhooc 
whether they are half prepared or wholly prepared for it, an< 
whether they know what it is or not, and whether or not they knoi 
the road to it, I am with them, and pray for them. And though m; 
expectation may not run with theirs, and I may not believe that the; 
will attain as much as they sanguinely believe they will, yet I am oi 
their side. Every man who is uuMrilling to be a beast, and is trying 
even in the most awkward and round-about way, to be a fuller man 
has, I believe, had breathed on him the influence of the Holy Ghost- 
the spirit of inspiration and elevation ; and my heart goes out towar< 
him. May every blow that the Cubans strike go home ; and ma; 
the God that rules the winds and the waves, with the stars in heaven 
again fight against Sisera. May he cause great natural laws to worl 
for them. 

Still, our government is right in all it is doing in regard to th< 
Cubans. We have no business to fit out privateering expeditions t 
help them. It would be just as wicked as it was for the Alabama 
to be fitted out in the port of Liverpool. And the govemmen 
ought to be as vigilant as it can, in piwenting these expedition 
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fimn going out; but the Cabana ought to be more cunning than the 
go? ernment, and get them out anyhow ! I want the expeditions to 
go, and I want the Cubans to have powder, and rifles, and artillery, 
tnd men ; and . yet I want the government honestly and earnestly, 
without winking or blinking, to maintain their proper duties as a 
nition among the nations of the earth. So I am on the side of the 
gOTonment decidedly ; and I am on the side of the Cubans decid- 
eOjfl 

But when the Cubans shall have gained the liberty to think, and 
to ipeak, and to form their own government, I shall not feel that 
thej are free. I shall not feel that Cuba is free because she has 
itraek down tbe Spanish flag and hoisted her own. Let me see that 
A» has struck down the animal and hoisted the divine, and then I 
diall feel that her people are free. Then Christ will have made them 
free; and when Christ has made them free, they will be free indeed. 
And that which is true of this fair isle, and of this struggle, is 
jnst as true of Crete ; is just as true of Greece ; is just as true of 
Kgypt; is just as true of all the different nationalities that are pro- 
perty striving for their liberty. 

Bat remember that if the institutions of liberty precede the de- 
Telopment of it in the individual, unless time is given them to edu- 
ttte themselves in the use of the instruments of liberty, it will do 
them no good. Men must become free, first by learning how to 
• govern themselves, and then by learning how to use the instruments 
^f oiTil liberty ; and then they will have a liberty that will stand, 
^eu the nations of the earth have learned to be free on such con- 
ditions as these, I know not why national life should ever run out ; 
I know not why nations should not exist for thousands and tens of 
tbotksands of years. The analogies between the life of a tree and 
^ life of an individual are but poetic illustrations ; and there are 
^ analogies of national life. I do not see why it may not flow on 
^i last as long as the ocean, or as long as the sun and moon ; but 
^ conditions which I have stated are the conditions on which it 
^^t stand. 

In regard to our selves, my own augury for the future is a pleas- 

^S one. I believe that education b to augment its power. Wo 

^ educating better, as well as more widely. Both the science and 

^ hrt of educating are rising in this land. And I believe that the 

^^^t of religion itself is growing. There is a superficial strife going 

^ among the instruments of religion; each one of the various 

. ^'^hee is making a desperate effort to maintain itself and its own 

^f**^^; and I look with the utmost complacency and good-will upon 

^^n alL I know that God loves Episcopacy, and Prcsbyterianism, 

' ^^ Methodism, and Baptism, and Congregationalism. I know that 
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all the organizations which hare for their end the augmentation < 
moral principle in this world are divinely favored, and that they wi 
be prospered in proportion to the industry and perseverance of tl 
men who manage them. If they choose to have a little by-pla 
among themselves, that will perhaps somewhat delay their progresi 
but it will not make much difference. The Lord's church is bigg< 
than any church that men's hands ever formed. There is no wall thi 
can contain the church of God on earth; and there is no sect-liz 
that can reach around it The Lord's garment is large enough to covi 
all sects, and to leave room for nations to camp under it besides. 

I am not sorry to see the Roman Church spread. I think it a gres 
deal better than nothing. And there are influences that are modi^ 
ing it. It has on its back, you know, all the faults and sins of a the 
sand years ; and it can not carry them forever. 

When Oxford refused to allow Nekton's Prindpia to be taugt 
teaching Aristotle's falsities, they taught '^ Aristotle on Cosmogon 
with Notes," and the notes eonfuted the text all the way throu{^ 
And so, little by little, they got the liberty in Oxford to teach tl 
true doctrine. The result is, ihaX Aristotle has gone under, and Ne* 
ton is in the ascendency. 

There are a thousand errors which the university of Rome is cs 
rying ; but in intelligent and republican America the notes will gr 
dually grow, and the text will gradually shrink; and by and t 
Rome will not be any worse than High Episcopacy. It is not mu» 
worse now. The union is nearly complete. And in the judgment ■ 
intelligent men both will be considered as human devices, and 
good for what they do. The idea that any church form was c 
rived directly from God, and is the only true pattern of a church, 
losing its hold upon men's minds, and is bound to die out £ve: 
religious institution on the face of the globe is of human origin ; at 
men are coming to feel this more and more. Let this be preachei 
let a few men say it boldly in every great city ; let the light of tra 
be thrown by a few men on the fact that all institutions of religi 
are human, and that only the principle of religion is divine, ai 
churches will become innocuous in this respect. Let every church c 
the best it can, and show what it is worth by the results which 
produces. 

I look forward, then, in our own land, with joyful anticipation 
Religion, in the main, is growing more and more powerful. It dot 
not exist so much in doctrinal forms as it has in some ages of tl 
world, because doctrinal forms are not so much demanded now : 
they were then. Ecclesiasticism is not so popular in this counti 
as it has been, and it will not long be so popular as it is now. R 
ligioB msLj not grow in the way in which men have been accustome 
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to think of it ; bat the essential principle of religion — the belief in 
the real Qod ; the belief in a divine order of events ; the belief in 
]tiitice and truth ; the belief in sympathy and true philanthropy ; 
Ihs belief in self-denial ; the recognition of the hatefulness of selfish- 
M88, and the wickedness of cruel pride — there never was a period in 
the lustory of the world when this was so truly prevalent as now. 
Men believe in the essential spirit of the Gospel, and are carrying it 
ost better in the family, and are carrying it out better in communi- 
tiea Bad as much of legislation is, it is but temporary. The evils 
which we see are but symptoms ; and they are curable symptoms. 
I^lisUtion, on the whole, taking it from twenty-five years to .twenty- 
five yearsi averages better and better. Jurisprudence has a better 
outlook. And knowledge never was so free, and never ran so little 
in the direction of power and craft, and never worked so much for 
the amelioration of the social and civil conditions of the people, as it 
Aei to-day. 

We have our dangers. The world would not be fit to live in if 
there were not dangers in it. Dangers are God's whetstones with 
Vbich to keep men sharp. Men are ground by difficulties. Wealth, 
^it nins toward the animal passions, is a great danger ; but if wealth 
'QQi toward the higher sentiments, it is a beneficent power. And 
l^lessed be God for wealth ! I coald almost preach on the duty of be- 
ing rich — though I could not practice my own preaching in that respect, 
^y more than in many others! There is a mighty power for good in 
health, if it goes with the judgment and the moral sense. K it makes 
the foundations deeper and broader, and the superstructure better, of 
fke rational nature of man, then blessed be wealth. It is a part of 
^od'a omnipotence. 

Luxury men are afraid of. So am I, if it is pigs' luxury ; but not 
^ it is angelic luxury. I believe there will be conditions in which 
^here will be more luxury than was ever dreamed of in this world 
^Qxory that works toward beauty, toward refinement, toward eleva 
^^on, toward simplicity, toward exquisiteness, is blessed. Men say, 
There is less necessity of work, and therefore there is more leisure." 
^ell, blessed be God for leisure. I hate laziness, and love leisure. 
^Q whose feet rest, and whose hands no longer toil, may keep the 
Solden wheels of the mind working all the more. The highest pro- 
ducts of life are not those which are found in warehouses. Better 
^an these are books, pictures, statues — the various elements which 
^long to intellectual life, and which leisure breeds. There can be no 
^^8^ civilization where there is not ample leisure. And as you go 
^^ard the spiritual world, there will be more leisure and less lazi- 

In this great development, all those men who work to stimulate 
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the animal passions of society are the traitors. They are the men 
who are undermining our prosperity. Every man that teaches men 
to be gluttons, to be intemperate, or to be licentious ; every man 
that is bawling for liberty, meaning the liberty of the beast, the 
liberty of man's lower nature, is a traitor. Such men are destroying 
self-restraint, and are destroying, therefore, the foundations on which 
liberty must stand. 

The men and women that are patriots — ^who are they ? Mothers 
who are bringing up their children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord — they are writing better Declarations of Independence 
than ever Thomas Jefferson inscribed. Humble fathers who are 
training their children in essential manliness, in self-reliance, in inde- , 
pendence, making them ashamed to beg, and proud to rely upon their 
own resources — ^they are patriots. They are lovers of our country. 
The humble schoolmistress that gathers her summer brood and ponra 
her refined life into the bosqm of these rustics — she is a patriot The 
schoolmaster, who stands nearer to the work of God in the world, and 
in our age, than even the minister himself does — he is the patriot. Th^ 
editor, that is taking knowledge, and giving to it multiform wings^ and 
setting it flying round and round the world — ^he is the patriot Those 
men who augment the substantial qualities of manhood — the preacb^TB 
of the Gospel; the humble missionary ; the colporteur; the devat^ 
Christian in every neighborhood — those men who are working for the 
spiritual development of man — ^they are God's truest patriots. Tb^y» 
of every name, everywhere, who make men larger, are working f^^ 
liberty; and they who are demoralizing men, and making lice^^® 
turn into lust and belluine appetites, are the devil's instruments, s^'^^ 
are working for bondage and for despotism. 

God speed the right ; and from year to year, as this Fourth of X^^J 
comes round, and the national inspiration swells the young he^^^^^ 
God grant that there may be an expression that shall be better tl^^^ 
the firing of crackers, or the discharge of noisy guns. These ar© ^ 
well enough in their way ; but may the Fourth of July, in every ^^ 
cade of years, to us and to our children, mean more than, " We h 
broken the bondage of England." May it mean, more and m 
" We have broken the yoke of Satan, and have trodden under 
the passions and the appetites ; and Christ has made us free." 
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PRAYEK BEFORE THE SERMON. 

Wb thank thee. Almighty God I for all the mercies which thou hast vouch- 
■IbI to UB throagh Jesus Christ our Lord. For the knowledge of thy word, for 
Aftinfloenoe of those institutions which have grown out of it, and which express 
itiipbit ; for the nurture' and culture of home; for all the sweet affections that 
btve been developed and trained ; for the hlessedness of the estate into which wo 
m bom of liberty ; and for all the generous influences which are springing up 
found about us, we render thee thanksgiving and praise. If we look upon our 
diciimitanoes, and the surrounding influences, we marvel that we are not more 
gntoAil ; we marvel that we are not more generous to others. Surely thou hast 
gifw OS the power by which easily we might overcome the world, the flesh, and 
the deviL Forlrfd that we should take all our privileges as a power for greater 
leUihoesiL Forbid that we should take all the beneficent influences that sur- 
nond us to make ourselves wotse therewith. Deliver us, we beseech of thee, 
from tlie temptations of avarice and greediness. Deliver us from worldly-minded- 
M«. Deliver us from all ambitions that are witliin and beneath the horizon. 
May we have aspirations for manhood more than for outward abundance. May 
Vtt long, not for the honor which cometh from men, but for that greater honor 
wfaidi oometh from God. May we seek tojfound our estates and to build our 
hoQM, not alone where time and storm and disaster have power, but higher, in 
^ blessed realm where storm can never come ; where there is for us a house 
^lion Builder and whose Maker is (}od— our Father's house. 

Oiint, we beseech of thee, that we may live with a full understanding of thy 
ivofldence. May we move willingly in the channels which thou hast appointed, 
*Bd where thou art carrying the current of affairs. May we be wise to under- 
*t«ad the times in which we live. May we side evermore with the things that 
^v^ the most virtuous ; that most belong to liberty and purity ; that are most filled 
^tb the spirit of beneficence and of God. 

We pray that we may be delivered from unbelief; that we may not worship 
**^ world, and laws, wluch are but thy servants. May we learn more and more 
^ Idieve in thee, and to worship thee, and to be framed on the pattern and image 
^ our Gk)d. And we pray that thou wilt bless this nation — all the States that 
^''Q in it, and all the institutions which belong to its wide-spread limits. 

Tbou hast in times past indicated thy providence,* and hast been a wonder- 
^*^c*rking God in our midst, and hast brought us out of great perils and threaten- 
'^fiif and planted our feet upon the rock. 

Grant that this nation, moulded and preserved, and in these latter days rescued 

***^ reestablished by thy providence, may live, not to corrupt itself, nor to burst 

^^^ in arrogant power. Grant that intelligence may prevail, and reason predomi- 

^^^ over passion, and virtue belong to this great community. And may benofi- 

^^^t yearning desires for the up-building of the weak, in us take the place of op- 

^^-^^■^on and of overleaping ambition. Grant that it may be ours to nourish, ours 

J ^Ifsss, ours to secure release, and not ours to imprison. May it be ours to en- 

^^^©, and not to restrict. 

^^e pray that thou wilt make thy Gospel powerful, everywhere, to restrain 



r^^^lon ; to inspire men with self-government ; to teach them to respect thdr 
^^t-liren in the great brotherhood of mankind. 

<k ^nd we pray that thou wilt bless the nations of the earth. Grant to them 
^^y, and the foundations on which it joay stand and build. 
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And grmnt that thr tringdnin maj eome ererTwhere, and tbat th j will maj 1» 
done, aai ;he whole earth tee thj MlTation. 
We ask is far Chrttt's nke. Amtm. 
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PRATER AFTER THE SERMON. 

Ocm Faihcr. wile thou graot thy blesnng to rest upon the word of instnie' 
lant ^faas we have tpokf^ Wih thou bj the honaehold teach iu more and moiv 
periMsIy iw vaj in vhich thou doet cauBe natkma to walk. Biaj the way of ths 
Ltfni t« j^ and cue api and may the ransomed of the Lord letom and oome to 
IkA vtui wo^ and eTeriaadng joy upon their head. j 

RenxienLber ihe poor and the ignorant of our own land. Bemember those wbo 
haw b««a lecenclT emancipated, and who are stmggling and groping in the nud- 
niks siaxkaMS of ignorance. They are called men, bat grant that they may liad 
oas chtf hiiidiea mifaning of that word. They are called to liberty ; but tod 
th«*Bi iiTuwry txM aes of being free. May they be guarded from wrong. Msy 
they ^ ittscmiKed in sehoob and in churches, and be iMought to the full poMi- 
sa» of thai vhxh diey hare in name. 

L«Mk. «e benMch of thee, iqion the outlying population, and upon the ani- 
grants dias are Kanered up and down through our land. We pray that efoy* 
whefv 4chcv2» may keep pace with emigration, and churches preadeorer scbooli ; 
and t^ias shitf vhole land may be Christian and intelligent. 

Aatd Ic%?k upon the na&ioDS and the islands of the sea. Be with those thit ire 
*hrk-.3:< a 3coI«*r sanhood. Still correct their ideal. Still guard them fromtk 
i:ia,{*.'r» :ltas aiTtf Ji them, as weH as the outward dangers which threaten them. 
jL»i >u.ld uv al'. :hie nauons of the earth. Destroy tyrants by makiag men too 
^:^;v.jk^;cc fr««* and vinnous — ^for them. And may the whole earth, at lut, 
r»'uavu>i o*t; ■.a*.».^ Ciirsuan knowledge, developed into Christian virtue, with 
0^~<^ ^^-^.v>-.a:al«^i. n^ and rejoice. And heaven and earth united will send forth 
thv> riii^ a:*s2icsi ol praise to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, iim^n- 



PEACEABLENESS. 

SUNDAY MORNIXa, JULY 11, 1869. 

"If it be poasible, as much as Ueth in jon, live peaceably with all men."- 
BOiLxiLia 



•♦• 



This is not a trath respecting that inward peace which is 
wroaght out in the soul by the Spirit of Qod — ^that mystic, deep joy, 
which is a part of the finsd fruit of a true spirituality. This is rathes^ 
that peace which is to exist between men as associated together 
in social and civil relations* We are to live peaceably one with 
another. We are so to perform duties among men that peace shall 
be secured, or that, if we fail, the fault shall not be ours« For it is 
implied that it is not possible always to live peaceably. Else, why 
this conditional form — ^* If it be possible " ? It would rather have 
been absolute and imperative, but that the inspired writer perceived 
that it was a conditional thing. It was not possible for Christ to 
live peaceably with the chief priests, the scribes, and the Pharisees. 
It was not possible for his apostles, afterward, to live peaceably with 
the Jews. Wherever they went, even in foreign cities, the Jews 
stirred up their fellows, and many also of the heathen, to persecute 
them. It has not been possible for holy men in different nations, ever 
«ince, to live peaceably. The fact of not living peaceably, therefore, 
is not necessarily to be construed against one. 

Where duty requires us to resist stead&stly men's avarice, lust, 
smd arrogance, if we do it successfully, we may be sure that no sweet- 
ness, and no carefulness, and no nobility of spirit, will prevent their 
anger, and a turmoil following! Tou never can sing so sweetly that 
the lion will let you take the lamb from his paw. There is no cour- 
tesy and no gentleness that will allow you to take the kid from 
between the paws of the tiger. And when men's animal passions 
are aroused, and are set upon their prey, and it is your duty to take 
that prey from between their paws, you can not charm so skillfully 

Lnwm; Box. zli. HTxvsCPIymoaUiColIecUon): Koa. H, R7, 1S88. 
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and lo wisel J tbrt then AiXl be peaoe. There will be none. Tl 
oovers a large gronnd; ibr the worid's fight u the fight betwe 
oonaoienee and moral pnrity and the animal that is in men« 

Where men are sunk into eooh torpid and such eon&nolent con< 
tions that thej can not be aronaed exoept by vehement and atingii 
eondact, it is often the .oeee; llii|t for the lahe of a final peace, ^ 
must at first disturb peaee. We afe not at liberty to avail onrselv 
of this fiMt, however, as an ezonse for all manner of violence in ca 
rying forward a good work in a eommonity. Yet there is a lethaif 
which will reqiure strokes to arouse it ; and, under such circw 
stances, we are responsible. For the life of the community must | 
forward, even at the sacrifice of p^aceableness. 

Where great isjnstice and wveng are organined into law and pr 
rogative, and are to be taken out of the way of advancing socbc 
it is not possible for you to eairry forward whole communities i 
skillfully that there shaJl be peace between you and those that ow 
organise, and engineer wrongk ■ The strong man will not permit yi 
to enter his house and despoil his goods, unless he first be bomi 
land in binding him you may be sure diat there wiU be a i^ 
"Rome would not permit Luther to despoil it by arrogant spiiitn 
pretensions ; and tiiere was a stir in Europe. Ko government th 
assumes to itself all rights, and doles them out as charities to tl 
common people, will ever permit that common people to arise ai 
assert that all these rights are theirs, and that the government 
only a servant — ^the people's steward. That very process is goii 
on in our time ; and it can not go on peaceably. There must be u 
roar. There must be either revolution, which is misrule let loose, i 
else reformation— -and, in either case, confasion— for the simple reaac 
that free societies never can move abreast on any course wide ) 
national life, and yet move with the carefulness, and the order, ai 
the prearrangement which belong to an individual movemei 
Masses of men of differing degrees of intelligence, and different cap 
cities of self-government, and different shades of feeling, can not 1 
co<5rdinated in such a way that they shall act with the most perfe 
skill and wisdom. And therefore, in every nation's progress, the: 
will be wastage, confusion, and sacrifice of peace — and fitly, too-*-ii 
a greater blessing. 

When men would force you to do wrong and commit sin, only bs 
tie will defend yon. Ton must fight. Men are brought into circui 
stances, not unfrequently, in which the law says to them, ^^ You mu 
witness, and, on condition and occasion, participate in, monstroi 
wrongs ;" and then.every Christian man's conscience must say, *^ N( 
J will not;" and he must resist. It is a part of the comprehe 
Hive command, *^ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you." Tl 
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devil ijB distributive in our day. Some of him is in governmeuts ; 
some of Lim is in goveniors ; some of him is in judges ; some of him 
is in commerce ; some of him is in one thing, and some in another. 
There is a part of the devil, and enough to raise us up to vigilance 
and conflict, all through society. And frequently the orders im- 
posed upon men are such as to violate reason and conscience and 
parity ; and then men must resist. They can not live peaceably. 

When men would inflict wrong on you, you are not to inflict 
^rrong on others. It is not always your duty to resist wrong done 
to you. There are thousands of instances in which it is better to 
suffer wrong than to resent it. But there are many cases in which 
it is not a man's duty to sufler wrong. In all cases where a man 
voiald, by his example, take out of the community a bold and manly 
spirit to resist injustice and wrong, and make men craven, he has no 
^i§^lit to set that example. Where men seek to put wrong on you, 
ftncL where their success will only make them stronger to oppress 
©timers that are weaker than you, you have no right to suffer wrong. 
Yoii are bound to vindicate the community in vindicating yourself. 
Tb^re are cases where a man's convenience would counsel him to 
^^'BTer wrong, but where his conscience and reason ought to counsel 
^xTxx not to endure it, for the sake of others. 

-AH these circumstances show that an active man, full of life, en- 
c^Sj^ftud power, who would contribute to the advance of the human 
welfare, must in some degree be involved in conflicts. "7/* it ispossv- 
fe»'' it is said, therefore, " live peaceably with all men." There you 
■®^ how broad the margin of impossibility is. In how many un- 
P®*ceable actions a man may be engaged, and yet be fulfilling the 
^<^ristian command 1 No man has a right to hide from God's battle, 
®^ to hold back his hand from the proper blow. The everlasting 
"^ttle between right and wrong, between good and evil, between 
^® spirit and the flesh, requires that every man should take sides, 
P'^t on the whole armor of God, and stand in his place, and, if need 
•^> figlit to the end. 

** Well," you will say, " your text has gone under. You hare 
^r^Q^ out the ground broad enough to destroy all possible chance of 
^**^g peaceably." Let us see. 

* ^8 much as lieth in youP It is not an absolute command. It 

''*'iQ8 its own limitation. "As much as possible." It depends 

Pot^ your temper, upon your spirit, and upon your wisdom. In ac- 

; #pi ^ ^nd administration, God holds you responsible for peacoiiblcness. 

• ^ peace of men, and the peace of society, must not be disturbed 

•^ '•Unnecessary provocation, nor by any undue violence, nor by a 

v^^^g selection of times and seasons and instruments. There is 

^ conflict and peace in the divine economy. Peace is the bett||^ 
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condition ; and it is to be Bought for. Even when we are in eonfli^^»^^» 
it is to be a conflict that shall issnc, if possible, in a better peac— ^ ^' 
Even when we contend, and agitate men, it is that, after a little, th-^c"^*^ 
agitation may lay the foundations for a firmer concord. We c< 
flict ; we iight with the elements ; we stir up conflict in men and 
society ; but all true conflict should aim at peace, just as the si^ 
geon's knife, by sharp pain, prepares the patient to be in a painle- 
condition. The plow is a great disturber of the spring ; and yet 
is the father of the sickle. And conflict may be so waged, may 
waged from such motives, and with such discretion, that out of 
may grow more real peace than could otherwise have existed. 

Peace must not be confounded, however, with torpor. It ind 
cates a relation between man and man in which there is to be 
friendly intercourse, and a real, living, vital state, but not sharp dif 
putations and quarrelings. Men cry " Peace,*' frequently, when the; 
mean only the liberty of self-indulgence. They mean the liberty oi 
doing nothing, and of being nothing. And so, insensibly, we comt 
to contemn the word peace. It becomes a cant word. And litth 
by little we confound it with torpidity. And therefore when wt 
come to speak of peace, and of seeking it, a great many men unwitting- 
ly say, " Peace ? Men do not thrive under peace. They thrive unde^* 
excitement." But peace and excitement are not antagonistic or an — ■ 
tithetical. Peaceableness between men does not mean quiescence^ 
nor fitillness, nor inactivity. It merely means amiablcness, concord^ 
kindliness, agreement. A man may be full of enterprise, full of cner-- 
gy, and immeasurably fruitful in the products of life, and yet b^ 
peaceable with all men through whom he is producing his harvests. 

The true peace — a friendly and amiable way of acting among- 
men — that is preeminently desirable ; for it brings forward all the 
gentler moral feelings. It colors reason with the affections, so that 
we think more wisely. In the condition of peaceableness which is 
enjoined, as in our text, men gr.ow faster and more symmetrically. 
The truth gains ground more soundly. The wheat comes with less 
chaff and less straw. In that condition in which men are good- 
natured and amiable, they are apt to be pliable. You can win them 
from wrong ways. You can persuade them to right ones. They are 
susceptible to good influences. They do not resent personal influence. 
But when men are stirred up, and are not at peace with those about 
them, every man puts on his coat of arms, and every man resists his 
fcllows. There is no good influence that can be exerted under such 
circumstances. And the command is^, " Live peaceably with men," 
because peaceableness, amiablcness, gentleness, is precisely the condi- 
tion of the human heart in which it is worth while for von to sow 
seed. If men's evil feelings are stirred up, they shut their eyes. 
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They will not see. They are made selfisb, prond, obstinate, oomba* 
tive. And men so Btirred up are barred against your influence. 
What men are, is, to be sure, dependent, a good deal, upon the differ- 
ing force of the different parts of their disposition ; but it is also de- 
pendent upon the treatment they receive from their fellow-men. All 
of a dozen men under your care may be well-nigh demons, if yoa 
choose to excite the lower part of their nature ; and these same men^ 
under different treatment, if not angelic, at least may be human. 
What men are, depends largely on the influences which you bring to 
bear upon them — a thing which might well be considered by parentSi 
and teachers, and preachers, and all administrators over men ; inas- 
much as that which we call bad is frequently the product of our mis- 
government, of our wrong address. 

All men are full of dogs. Temper is a gnarly cur; destrnctive- 
ness is a bull-dog ; combativeness is a hound, that runs, and barks, and 
bites. We are full of dogs. 

When I was a boy, and I would go over to Aunt Bull's, who had 
several ugly dogs about her premises, I used to go barefooted, and 
make as little noise as possible, and climb over fences, and go a 
roundabout way, so as, if possible, to get into the house before the 
dogs knew that I was coming. If I had acted as many reformers 
do, I should have gone with • my pockets full of stones, and fired 
handful ^after handful at the dogs ; and in the universal barking and 
hnllabaloo should have said, '^ See what a condition of things this 
is I What a reformation is needed here ! How the dogs bark and 
bite I" Who made them bite ? Thousands of men are set to bark- 
ing, and thousands of men are set venomously to biting, because 
that which is bad in them is so treated that it is roused up, not only 
into oppugnancy, but into dominancy. 

We are bound, then, as one means of making bad men better, to 
be able to carry ourselves, and to caiTy ourselves so as to put down 
the bad, and inspire and augment the good that is in them. This is 
a very high trust, not oflen insisted upon in ordination sermons and 
TOWS ; but, nevertheless, we are bound to so carry ourselves that our 
presence shall make the devil that is in every man flee and hide, and 
the angel that is in every man spread its wings and come forth 
in white. 

A genial, kindly public feeling is favorable for all true growths to- 
ward good. In other words, the moral sentiments are more favora- 
ble to the interests of men than their passions are. Therefore, in 
attempting to scourge vice, to destroy irrational animalism, to re- 
oonstruct bad institutions, and to advance society from its lower 
moods and planes to higher ones, it is a thousand times better to ap- 
peal to the moral sentiments, and even to wait years for their opera- 
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tioD) than to stir up society by the bottom. For although you may 
get basilar force ; although you may, by making men angry, and by 
bombarding their pride, produce life, it is the life of that part of the 
soul which resists improvement longest, and is the hardest to be 
overcome, and which, when overcome, leaves the work of rccon* 
struction rude, coarse, unworkmanlike. It is far better to appeal to 
the reason and the moral sentiments, with all the force that you 
please, never losing, for one single moment, the key-note of the 
Grospel as a reformatory literature— ^sp^oArin^ the truth in love. Yon 
may score a man, and yet do it in love. You may expose his crrorSi 
and yet do it in love. You may flash your wit upon him, and yet 
do it genially and in love. You may set a man against himself, and 
set his fellows against him, and incommode him, and make the way 
of the transgressor hard, and you may do it in such a way as to 
make him bitter ; or, you may do it so that there shall be a great 
many concurrent tendencies to make him good-natured. You can 
do almost any thing with men if they are good-natured, and almost 
nothing if they are bad-natured. And although good-nature is 
not one of the enumerated fruits of the Spirit, although it is not 
piety, yet I believe that conscience and good-nature can work a 
hundred-fold faster and better than conscience alone. And there 
is no other one thing that ought more to be thought of before, 
handby those who go out among bad men to reform them. Just 
in proportion as you are going to attack men's interests, and un- 
settle their convictions; just in proportion as you mean to put in 
the plow and turn the old sod over — -just in that proportion you 
ought, if you act wisely, so to carry yourself as to keep raen'i 
sympathies and good-nature on your side. The very best skill wilU 
not enable you to do it. There will be a thousand currents not laidJ 

down in any moral chart ; and you will find that it will be impossi 

bio to avoid them. But every man that goes out to influence hi^e 
fellow-men, whether in business, or in civil affairs, or in moral reh 
tions, or in religious rejuvenescence, should charge himself thus 
^' If it be possible, as much as lieth in me, let me do this worl 
peaceably — not without excitement ; but so that I shall perpetually — 
have access to men's higher feelings, to their moral sentiments, to their^ 
benevolence, their affection, their faith, their confidence, their hope, 
their mirthfulnoss." Blessed be mirthfulness I It is one of the reno- 
vators of the world. Men will let you well-nigh scale them, and 
skin them, if you will only make them laugh. There are a great 
many men who will not go into the kingdom of God if you approach 
them soberly, but who will go in if you weave a sunbeam cord of 
mirth to draw them in by. 

The urgency of this injunction shows how much force lies in this 
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coz&eideratlon. ^^IfU he possible^ as much as lieth in you^ livo peace- 

&1>1 y with all men." Let every exertion be made. Let nothing in 

spirit contribute to anger. Let nothing hinder peace. 

AVith this exposition, I will make a few applications. 

1. We see the error of those who think that boldness and harsli- 

and stinging pertinacity fit a man peculiarly to be a corrector 

oF Tnorals. Why, you might just as well set wasps to drive children 

on.^ of an orchard where they were stealing apples 1 A wasp may 

BoatTe a child, it may sting him, it may make him cry, and rub, and 

r>ixri ; but it only touches the body. It does not teach him the wick- 

edii€3ss of stealing. It does not make him a better child. There are 

many who think that if men are only wicked, that is all that they need 

te sure of. They think that that fact gives you the right to lance 

t^heiTi, to sting them, to put the stripes on ; and that it does not mat- 

^^T how you do it. And there are those who go at wicked men, 

feeling "They are in the wrong, and I am in the right ; I see it and 

Icnow it ; and I have the courage to tell them so ; and no man shall 

^eter me." And so they fling fire and coals at them, thinking that 

they are ordained of God to be correctors of morals. What ! by 

housing up all the belluine passions ; by stimulating all the irascible 

feelings; by turning a man out of his reason into his passions; by 

throwing clouds over his higher moral sentiments, and putting the 

xoroc and axis of his whole conduct in the basilar part of him? 

*■ that the way that you seek to be a censor and a corrector of 

Morals? It is necessary that a man should see clearly what is right, 

•*^d have strong affinities for it, and what is wrong, and have strong 

^^ulsions from that ; but that is not the only thing necessary to fit a 

^*^»i to be a corrector of morals. No man is fit to correct the morals 

^^ any one whom he does not love. Why do not children thrive in 

P^hlio institutions as they do in private families? Because they 

^'^ not so much loved. You can not love a thousand children as you 

^n five or six, as you can not take care of a thousand children as 

7^^ can five or six. In the household, children thrive by the amount 

^ love that is expended upon them. If you do not love a man, you 

^^ not so tell him his fault that that fault will not be hardened. The 

^^^^^^^ must feel that his interest is dear to you. Then he will listen 

^ you. Otherwise he will array himself in opposition against you. 

^'^bativeness is his general, and rises up to do battle in behalf 

0^ the wrong in him that you attack. If you assault his position, 

every thing that is in him resists you. You become at once to him 

*"* Aggressor, an enemy. Every man is bound, if he would be a 

coiTeotor of morals, to carry a clear sight lie is to be determined ; 

h^ IB to be invincible. But, after all, that is only the outside prcpara- 

^U. He is to speak the truth in love. He is to have the supreme 
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power of overcoming evil with good. Men do not like to hear that. 
Tbey are not pleased with the idea of being so good, and bringing 
80 much goodness to bear on men, as to dissolve their wickedness. It 
is not fashionable, or popular. Yet, after all, it is the true Gospel 
method. And he is ordained to be a corrector of morals in the com- 
munity, who has not only a clear eye, a firm hand, and a courageoui 
heart, but also a large sympathetic nature, a loving heart, as well ; who 
can measure the good that is in bad men ; who can feel that there are 
rights in men who are wrong; who can respect a man w*hosc conduct 
in most regards is bad, for the sake of the manhood that is in him. 
No man is prepared to take a man to task for his wrong, until he caa 
feel that the man, with all his faults, is a child of the loving God; 
and that with all his animalism he is immortal, and shall live fo^ 
ever. But in this larger sphere of contemplation, feeling as Christ 
felt when he wept over Jerusalem, and feeling as he felt when he 
died for the sins of the world, a man may be prepared to correct 
sharply. Yea, even as with a surgeon^s excision, he may cut off 
men*s faults, and succeed. 

If you undertake this, and do not succeed, your want of success 
the text says, must not be your fault. If it be possible / as mucA tf 
Ueth in yoit. If you have put forth the utmost possible endeavor, if 
you have done every thing you could, for the sake of living peace 
ably with a man whom you are attempting to teach and correct, the 
you will be exonerated from blame, though your efforts are not sue "■ 
cesstul ; but not otherwise. 

•2. We s^ee the mistaken impression that truth and righteousness 
have a right to dictatorial ways; that thoy have a right to pres^ 
right on, regardless of consequences. We see the meaning of thati^ 
maxim which is so often employed, that a man should do his duty^ 
and have tfi*^. results to God, That is true; and yet, it is the most^ 
blundering of all maxims. 

In the day of battle, a man takes his position with the artillery^- 
and feels that his business is to load right, and aim right, and the 
let fly : and after that is done, he can say, " I am not responsible foi 
the consequences ;" but suppose a man should wheel his gun round 
80 that it should not l>e anywhere in range of the enemy, and shoul 
load bunglingly, and fire carelessly, and should say " My business i^ 
onlv to loa<l and fire this cannon, and God is to take care of the con-- 
sequences" ? Is it not his business to do something more than that? 

Suppose a man should stand, with chisel in hand, at a lathe, iii 
whieh was a revolving piece of wood, and he should say, "Tiiat may 
coni(» out a broomstick, or a gunstock ; my business is to work pa- 
lirntly, and let God take care of the consequences "? 

Tiio moment you bring that maxim to bear on the lower offices 
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of 1 ife, every body sees how absurd it is. And yet men say, " My busi- 

neiS8 is to preach, and let God take care of the consequences." But ' 

th^ ve is no business in the world which requires such sharp, sure, ex- 

ac^ aim, as preaching does. Tliero is no business in the world which 

requires that a man should have such forethought, and so strive to 

do ^he right thing, and to do it in the right time and in the right 

ma^ziner, as the exertion of moral influence. The higher you go up in 

huTKian life, the more subtle are the ofliccs, and the more difficult is 

the carriage of the soul. A victory in the higher range of life re- 

qiLxres ten times as much discipline and skill and care as a victory in 

the lower offices of life. And yet, in the lower offices of life we hold 

men accountable, not merely for industry, and fidelity, and good inten- 

tioris, but for skill and particularity of adaptation as well. If a man 

in "business should prove incompetent for his position, and make dis- 

Mtrous mistakes, would his general good intentions exonerate him ? 

I^ St man should hire out as journeyman in any mechanical business, 

>nd should be a blundering, bungling workman, could ho fall back 

oa hig good intentions ? Would he be retained an hour ? Something 

more than good intentions is necessary. We hold that in dealing 

^tli material substances a man is responsible for the results whicli he 

Produces, And in the higher walks of life, still more, every man is 

J^sponsible for the results which he produces. To a certain extent 

^'^is is absolutely true. The limitations I have already mentioned. 

^o man, because he is made a champion of God's truth and right- 

^Osness, has an easy task, so that he can say, "I have nothing to 

^^ hat just to preach the truth ; I have only to fling abroad the 

"*iiner of righteousness ; my business is to strike, and let them take 

^^^^ who are under the blow.'* 

The higher the truth that you have, the higher the range of that 

•^tb, the more important it is that you should, in all your economy, 

*** your whole disposition and carriage, be worthy of administering 

y<>Ur high trust. The vulgarity of men, their blunderings, are such 

^ ^ bring contempt on religion itself. And the higher and purer 

^oe Cause, the more it should appeal to men's higher natures, and not 

^ their lower. How many thousands of the most precious truths of 

He Bi|)ie have been so preached that men have learned to hate them I 

^^ men have learned to hate the doctrine of absolute dependence 

^^^ God, and God's sovereignty ! There never was a child that 

^ made to feel that it was absolutely dependent on the love and 

•^'^pathy and care of father and mother, who did not bless God for 

j^.^^ truth. And yet, when the very same thing is litled up into a 

Shop and diviner sphere; when it is taught that we are dependent 

^^ ^he love and sympathy and care of God, men revolt from It ou «.^ 

^^t of the manner in which it is prescnteA to l\\cm. T^?cOcv^\'^ Vv^^ 
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administered the truth so ruthlessly, so vulgarly, and so dispropor- 
tionately, that the noblest elements of it, that should have shincd 
like stars, have become inimical and hateful to men. And the high- 
er the cause, the more men should administer so that they should 
have access to the better part of their fellow-men, and not to the 
lower and worst part. 

If it is posaibky as much as lieth m you^ teach peaceably ; preach 
peaceably. And yet, there are a great many persons who thkuk that 
if they preach so. that all their congregation are stirred up into a 
froth of indignation, they are prcacliing to some purpose ; and they 
say, *' That shows that I liave touched the quick. Now you see the 
depravity of human nature. I have probed to the bottom." Another 
man, preaching the same Gospel, to a like congregation, when there 
is a simihir state of things m the community, so preaches these truths 
that men accept them, and maintain confidence and kindly relations 
with him. The test which a great many propound, is, "If you have 
preached faitlifuUy, men will act like the devil ; and if they do not aot 
so, it is because you are at fault." But I hold the spirit of tlie Gos-^ 
pel to be, that if a man preaches wisely and skillfully, men will acO 
better. Even when it criminates them, even when it condemns their 
consciences and their life, it will inspire in them, not repugnance, but 
aspiration. Even in the hearts of selfish men, the Gospel may be so 
preached that in the hours of their musing they will wish that tliey 
were not selfish. Even pride may be so rebuked that in the hour of 
their leisure it will wish it was less obdurate and less inexorable. 
There is a spirit in every body that longs for manhood, and it is our 
business .to lind out that spirit, and, if possible, to knock at its very 
door ; to try, sometimes fear, sometimes hope, sometimes love, some- 
times reason, sometimes conscience, sometimes, in turn, all the differ- 
ent aifoctions ; and all with the view of leading a men to higher planes, 
and keeping down the bad that is in them while exalting and empow- 
ering the good. 

It is in this particular direction that I esteem the awfulness 
that is attached to Sunday, and church, and pulpit, a great mis- 
take — the greatest mistake of Christendom. It came in three hun- 
dred years after Christ's time. We have from the Romans, as they 
had from the Tuscans, the element of fear and terror in religion. 
The rigor of law and* Roman cruelty came down, through the 
mediajval, the Roman, and the Protestant churches to our time. The 
Oriental church was genial, hopelul, cheerful, joyful ; and when the 
golden-mouthed Chrysostom preachc<l, men talked with him out of the 
audience, and responded to him as if they were IMethodists, and he 
was a Melhodist exhorter ; and interpolations excited a smile both 
in the pulpit and out of it *, and it was uot considered as transgress- 
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log the sanotity of the time. The heathen element is that rigor, that 
gloom, that sombrenesB which locks up the higher aspirations. Taste 
ia good, and aspiration is good, because they lighten up the mind. 
Mirth is good, so that it is real mirth. A spurious article is poor in 
any thing. Where God has given a man the power to make truth 
brighter by humor, and he does not do it, he is recreant to duty. 
Where God has given a man the power to make it easier for men to 
get out of their faults by the use of wit, he should employ it so as to 
servo that end. Where humor holds the key that will unlock the 
door of the prison in which the soul lies, and let it out, it should be 
used. You are bound to use every thing that God gave you — all 
affection ; all imagination ; all humor ; all wit ; all reasoning ; all 
appeals from every faculty, to every faculty ; and you are bound to 
use them in the sacred line of exalting men above that which is base 
and animal, and bringing them into the higher region of reason and 
moral sentiment and true spirituality. 

We are talking about what is going to save the world, and how 
religion is going to be advanced, and which church is to get ahead. 
You never can tell, by looking at birds' tail-feathers, which is going 
to fly highest ; and you can not tell by looking at churches, and their 
ordinances, and their outside apparatus, which is going to take the lead. 
I tell you, that church which has, first, the most power with God, 
and then, next, the most sympathetic power with men, is the truest 
church. The spirit of the Gospel is contained in the words, " We 
pray you, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled with God." That is the 
whole of it. We are to use every thing that we have, in the divine 
work of persuading men to become sons of God. That ought not 
to be a very operose thing. It ought not to be difficult to be under- 
stood. It ought not to be so perplexed and confused as it is. Re- 
ligion is the simplest thing in this world. A child that knows how 
to love father and mother, and to say, "Dear father" and "Dear 
mother," knows how to worship God. A child that knows the 
economy of the household knows the whole economy of true church 
government. Nothing can be simpler than that. 

3. There is a domestic application that may be given to this line 
of thought, which is not unimportant to any of us. 

First, the abiding fullness of kind feeling in the family, in the 
school, in social companies, will be a powerful predisposing cause of 
peace, and so of influences that lead men to superior states of mind. 
We usually think of good-nature as a matter of personal accomplish- 
ment. A man's beauty does not add very much to his power in so- 
eiety. We think that being good-natured or bad-natured is a mere 
matter of friction ; that if a man is good-natured he gets along easier 
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with himself, while if he is bad-natnred, it is harder for him to get 
along with himself; and that it is his own business. Xo, not at alL 

Suppose an old-fashioned tallow-candle, in a little log hut on ths 
edge of a forest, full of imperfections, with here a stick and there a 
bit of wick, so that it guttered, and flared, and burned dim — suppose 
that such a candle should sav, " I have a great many faults, I know; 
but I am my own worst enemy ; and it is my business." *^ No," 
says the man that is trying to read, " it concerns me more than it 
does you r and he snufls it often, and longs for some better light 

A father stands in the family, and says, ^'I know I am crov 
and unreasonable, until after I have had my coffee ; but I am my 
own worst enemy." Xo, you are not. You are your wife^s eoe- 
mv; vou are vour children's enemv; vou are vour servants' enenr. 
You are bound to stand in your household as a fountain of good* 
nature. You are not only to be as good-natured as the other mem- 
bors of the household are, but you are to be the high-priest to set 
bo tore tr.eni an example of good-nature. Parents generally reverse 
this. They seem to think that children are bound to behave well 
because thoy have their fortune to make ; but that, as for them, who 
have made their fortune — who are married and have a family-'it 
does not matter so much. Yet, it is precisely the reverse. A man 
that has been exalted, through well-doing, to some eminence of posi- 
tion, is K^uiid, on account of his very superiority, to be better than 
if ho h:ui not roachod up to it. 

Tho uiau aiul tho ^voman that are prepared to be married, should 
bo i»u: to tho tost of being able to bridle their spirits. Two persons 
that can not a^reo with each other, and can not agree with those 
out>iilo o( them, are not fit to be married. They light the torch of 
discord. Tlio match is a sulphurous match, and is stenchful and suf- 
fooatin^j:, tl.at lights their love. Persons that are in such close and 
intimate relations as those of the houseliold should be concordant. 
ThoY should have in them a tendency to live peaceably with them- 
selves and every body else. And in proportion as persons stand 
hii^h, the motive and the obligation are intensified. The greater a 
man is, the greater are his moral obi iterations. The higher a man is, 
the higher should be the influences which he exerts. 

Frets, complaints, sarcasms, petty selfishnesses — all these ai*e pre- 
disposing causes of evil. They are not merely the signs of moral 
tlisease in yon, but they are so many inoculations of the same disease 
in your children, in your servants, in all the members of your family. 

Every household should include in itself the causes of good- 
nature, not only in the leaders, but also in those that are subjects. 
I liave heard a great many family prayers, and made a great many. 
I Iiavc heard men, in family prayer, conilss their wickedness, and 
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rajr that God would forgive tbem the sins that they got from 
.dam, and the sins that thej fonnd out for themselves — which, I sus- 
dot^ were a great deal more numerous than the others I — but I do 
:>t know that I ever heard a father, in family prayer, confess that 
9 had a bad temper. I never heard a mother confess in family 
ra.yer that she was irritable and snappish. I never heard persons 
Bwail those sins which are the engineers and artificers of the moral 
audition of the family. The angel would not know what to do with 

player that began, '' Lord, thou knowest that I am a scold ;" and 
et I think that prayer would go up, angel or no angel, it is so true,* 
ad so wholesome to have been made. If there is anywhere that 
U8 law, '' As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men," 
^ould be written in letters of gold, it is in the family ; but how 
^uch there is there of selfishness ; how much of pride ; how much 
f the passions ; and how little of honoring others ; how little that 
'Udies others' welfare ; how little of patience ; how little of forbear- 
's with men ; how little of speaking the truth in love — in short, 
ow little of heaven, and how much of hell ! 

Now, this is rather a serious matter. I must apologize for preach- 
'S) OQ vuLch. a hot day as this, a sermon that comes right home to 
Oil, and means business — ^for this doea mean business. You listened 
> me with a great deal of patience when I was speaking about 
^formers and ministers, and that class of people ; and you said, very 
kcly, "As good as they deserve." Perhaps you will not be so 
atient when I say that there is not a man or woman here who has 
ot occasion, in sackcloth, to confess that he or she has desecrated 
^at most sacred temple, the household, and poured out again and 
Sain, there, before God, the turbid streams that spring from the 
lorass of the passions, while the pure and crystal streams from the 
^gher altitude of the soul have been few and far between. 

Repent, my dear Christian brethren. Take this matter home. The 
^tnily is a school as well as a home ; and children brought up quar- 
^Ungly, or enviously, or discontentedly, in time will become propa- 
■ators of just the same malign economy in other families. Among 
"^^nds, in social life, in schools, in churches, and in business, men may 
^rform their duties either combatively and arrogantly and pro- 
'^Itingly, or gently, winningly, peaceably. It may be necessary for 
^^ to tell a man his faults ; but it is not necessary that you should 
^Oot him, or speak to him as though your words were fired from the 
^^th of a rifle. In proportion as ho is faulty, he needs to be correct- 
*• In proportion as he is faulty, he will probably resent aggression ; 
'^ in that proportion you need to administer correction cautiously 
^^ Icindly. A man should pray, sometimes, a whole week, perliaps, 

^^der to get himself into the right mood to go to a friend and tell 
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him his fanlts. Oh ! not they are my greatest friends who kiss me 
most; who caress me most; who flatter me most. Not they are my 
truest friends who put their hand upon my head, and are proud of 
me. Thoy that deny themselves of pleasure for the sake of making 
me better ; they that incur the risk of anger and dislocation of friend- 
ship for the sake of telling me a truth that nobody else dares to tell 
me, and that I die for the want of hearing ; they that are more choice 
of my souPs interior and essential good than they are of my satis&c* 
tion with the pride and vanities of life, and seek to be physician to 
my soul — they are my best fnends. That mother who searches 
her child as with a lighted candle, and yet with such motherly love 
that the child can and does endure it, is the best mother ; and the best 
father, the best brother, the best sister, and the best friend, are not 
those who flatter you, but those who scour you, and explore your 
lives, and love you, and are solicitous for your highest welfare, 
that you may have the right to do it, and the power to do it. 

We arc called to expose men's errors, and rebuke their wrongs, and 
correct their faults ; and we can do it with our claws or w*ith our lips. 
We can do it as animals, or as angels. We can do it in the spirit of 
wrong, or we can do it in the spirit of right. We can do it with love, or 
we can do it with pride and temper. The administration of rebuke by 
the lower feelings, invariably excites the lower feelings of those who 
are exposed to this tempest and this storm. The feeling that you carry 
to a man you will awaken in him. If you carry patience to him, very 
soon he will begin to be ashamed of his own impatience. If you carry 
pride to him, very soon lie will be as proud as you are. If you carry 
gentleness to him, he will very soon be ashamed of his irritablcness 
and excitableness. If you withhold respect from him, he will lack 
respect for yon. If you treat him as an equal, ho will very soon be- 
come your companion and your friend. When you want to rebuke a 
man, love him as a mother loves her child. Then you become or- 
dained a high-priest, and you can discharge these painful duties pro- 
fitably. Otherwise, you do not live peaceably with him, and it is your 
own fault. 

It is the duty of all that live with others to repress the evil that is 
in them, and to excite the good that is in them. That is a part of this 
comprehensive declaration. 

I miorht divide men into two classes — those that have an instinc- 
tive power to wake up the bad that is in their fellow-men, and those that 
have an instinctive power to wake up the good that is in them. 
Every discerning person, every student of human nature, has noticed 
this. Some men, when they leave you, leave you at disagreement 
with all your kind. There are just such men as there are days. I 
used to see men, in Boston, on sunshiny dnys, gloomy and irritable, 
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tod out of joint with themselves and every body else, who could 
not understand their feelings until they looked up at the stee])]c and 
Baw that the wind was in the east ; and then they said, " Oh ! it is 
the east wind." They understood it then. With some men, altliough 
the day may be bright and clear, the east wind is in the air. I have 
seen men who were cheery and smiling, and who seemed to be fine, 
good fellows, but who left you chilly and ugly. You do not like 
people, you do not trust people, and the world does not seem such a 
good place to you, when you have been in their company. There are 
other men who, when they have been with you, have had the oj)posito 
dTect opon you. 

I have often seen the sharpest sword enveloped in a sheath of 
plash; and yet it was as keen as a Damascus blade. I have seen 
men whose tongue was just like such a sword. Their words were 
wfk and gentle, but they sucked blood at every stroke. You feel dis- 
agreeable when they have been with you. They saw tlie bad that 
was in you, and liked to throw it up to sight. Such men will tako 
wen's faults, as jugglers do balls, and keep seven, eight, nine, ten 
going up in the air all the time I Let some men go into a school, and 
tbe children, in the course of an hour, will all begin to be restless, 
•nd irritable, and ugly. And so it is in commanding men. Some 
ctptains and some generals have a dislocating eflect on the soldiers 
that are under them. There is something in them that drives men 
•pwt, and makes them ugly. Some men can not live with others 
without gaining their ill will. There are persons who, on going into 
a family, will in a week's time have every body in that family against 
them. Some men will go about throwing sparks of fire among other 
I*ople, till every body is irritable ; and then they will say, "How wick- 
^ itisthat these people should be so irritable !" They made them so. 
Ihave seen men who, if i>eople did not woi*ship them, or if men seemed 
^posed to them, felt that these people were arrogant, and proud, 
*nd wicked. Some men think that the pride of the world is immense, 
^ nobody sees half so much pride in the world as proud pooi)le do. 
They make it. They stir it up. You will find that every man has 
pride enough in him, if you approach him in such a way as to draw it 
^^t There is a vast amount of ugliness inhuman nature that will show 
^ir, if you deal with men so as to excite it- If you choose to take- 
*pole, and stir up men from the bottom, you will find plenty of mud- 
On the other hand, every man has imagination, and faith, and 
iope, and love, and aspiration — a yearning for things noble, and pure, 
and true ; and these qualities can be stimulated to action. There is 
an element of self-sacrifice in every body, and it is in the i)Ower of per- 
sons to stimulate that. I have known a woman to go into a country 
Fillage, and gather about her the children of coarse, blunt people, and 
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PRATER BEFORE THE SERMOS.* 

Ws Uumk thee, our Father, that thou hast quickened our knowledge of thee, 

nd that thou art in the centre of our homes, by the voice of our little ones, teach- 

ig VM to say to thee, as they say to us. Our Father. We know something 

f the meaning of that in them ; and as we interpret their confidence and faith 

ft the ttmplicity of love, so may we know how to draw near to thee with a cor- 

wpfmding experience. Though they are dependent and ignorant, and con- 

Aantiy erring, we feel that our love is large enough to forgive them, and that 

QW wisdom is large enough for their need, and that all our life is a sacrifice— a 

firing one — for them. For them we toil ; for them we sufier inconvenience ; for 

tkem we give up our time and our rights ; for them we willingly take on weariness 

•ad pain ; for thom we live ; and we pour our life into their souls, that they may 

glow up in a self-sustaining and fruitful life. And hast thou not herein taught 

wirkat thou art ? What is the wonder of thy living sacrifice, set forth and mani- 

iBiled in Jesus Christ, and more gloriously efiiilging in the everlasting life of God 

^heaven, forever bearing the sorrow, the inexperience, the suffering, the sin and 

the wickedness of the world, teaching, restraining, punishing, all in love, to rear 

^ gsaeiations that shall serve thee I 

Reflsed be thy name, O Lord God t that we need not go up into the heaven, 
tor down into the deep, nor far away on the wings of philosophy, to know who 
flwa art, and what thou art. Thou hast written thy nature upon our souls. 
TboQ hast interpreted thyself in our own best feelings. Thou art no longer re- 
Blading us of thee by the thunder of Sinai, or by the suffering of Calvary ; but 
flwa art by the teachings of both giving us to understand what secret things 
VMS hidden from the foundations of the world in those whom thou hast made in 
^Une own image. Thou art bringing forth ; thou art teaching ; and behold, all 
ANgi reveal thee to those that seek thee. For thou art in the heaven and on 
^Mffth, in the night and in the day, and in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
^fhate shall we go that we may flee from thy presence)? Thou art everywhere ; 
ttd on all things which thou hast made thou hast left thine impress. We rejoice 
bflifi fullness of the knowledge which thou hast given to the world of thee. 
^ we pray that the blindness of our own hearts, and the misinterpretations of 
^paasions, and our mistakes, may no longer hinder our seeing the bright and 
itaoas face of God, or of Jesus. Grant that we may see and rejoice in him as 
^ttioiil's best Friend, our beloved Saviour, our appointed Head. May we clasp, 
7iilth and love, Jesus our Forerunner and Intercessor, and, following humbly 
** lib footsteps and in his spirit, wait for the clearer and more blessed revelation 
^tbe fullness of his nature, and by the divine nature in him be led to the land of 
*lM>wledge and of perpetual light. 

Grant, we beseech of thee, thy blessing to rest upon thy servants that gather 
^iWlier this morning to worship. Bless, according to their several necessities, 
^ that are here. For thou knowest flie secrets of every heart. Cares and 
^'^BBbkB are familiar to thee. Sorrow and anguish are knowledge which thou 
^*lt bad since men lived. Thou knowest how to make the crooked way straight, 
^ the rough way smooth. Thou knowest how to subdue unruly passions, and 
••t^ich men so. Thou knowest how to interpret thine ot^n providences, and to 
^^^ thy servants how to see the end. Thou knowest he w to inspire faith, and 
bx that fidth to give fortitude. Grant to all thy servants, according to their need, 

* Immediately following the bapUsm ot ddldrea. 
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t}ie»e Tarioas bleMiDgs of tbr proridence. And arrant, not br tlic wisdom ol 
th^jr callings and asking', bnc bj the wisdom ctf thine ioterpretation. And still 
\iirH\i the burdens upon those who must needs bear them for their good, though 
the? &.sk that they mar be removed. Still sar to those that would hare the 
thorns removed from their side, Mv grace is suffident for thee. Still say totbosp 
that are bowed down in tears and in darkness, Tlie morning shall come: bear 
with the ni;;j:ht. Grant, we prav thee, that those who are tempted mar find thee 
n^-ar to them, strengthening them, and giving them victory over temptatioii& 
We. prav that thou wilt point to the path of duty those who are bewildered and 
unc'frtain. May none be afraid to follow their feeling, that lead to purity, tJKf 
lov<>' to God, and all that is good. Take away the selfishness which superstitioD 
liatli imposed in all the world. Grant that those blinding fears, and those grind- 
ing doubts, and those oppressive misconceptions, which do so cloud the gloiy of 
(iod from so many minds, may be altogether taken away by the bright teaeliing 
(if tijy Holy Spirit. And we pray that thou wilt teach us all how to cleanse oar 
hearts. Teach us how to hold the animal in subjection, and how to let our trof 
liianlioixl go forth in power, and reign. 

^Ve pray that thou wilt bless all in this church that go forth and are labor- 
ing in word and in doctrine; all that go forth on missions of mercy; all that 
Hiip(;rvise institutions for the welfare of society ; all that are teachers, or vt 
t(*acljing. Grant that their labor may not be in vain in the Lord. 

We pray thee, be with those who are scattered abroad from us, sitting erery 
one under his own vine and fig-tree. Grant that everywhere it shall he tbe 
Lord's wing that shall overshadow them. Give them coolness in the midst of 
Huninicr. Grant that everywhere they may sow the seed of the word. Etctj- 
whcre, by their example, and purity, and sweet affection, may they teach men 
th^» glorious way of righteousness ; and may they be witnesses of him by whose 
\}\tyiA tln^y are cleansed ; by faith of whom they live and lio^w. And we ]iraj 
that tli«)U wilt bring again all our wandmng ones from their wide disporsioiL*, 
iiiirl lliat by and by we may once more, with renewed strength and vigor, take 
liold of the laljors of the vear. 

Bl<'hH thy cause everywhere. Romcmber all thy churches. Take away 
divisions and heart-burnings from among them. Grant that they may see ejeto 
<*y«', and be no longer arrayed in battle, one against another. Grant that acorn 
nv)\\ love, a common faith, and a common Redeemer may so far bring tliy people 
of rvery name together, that they sliall love, accept, and rejoice in each other 
We pray tliat thy Itingdom may como, over all darkness and sui)erstition and 
wrong, and that the whole earth may be filled with thy glory. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, shall be praises everlastlnjr 
Am:n. 
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** WmcH hopo we have as an anchor of the eoul, both snre and steadfast, and 
wliich entereth into that within the vail."— Heb. vi. 10. 
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TVhen a ship is Bailing, tho anchor is of no use ; but when the 
B^ip would lie still, it is the anchor that holds it It is not alone a 
^orm that requires the good offices of an anchor. In the calmness 
^^ the harbor, a ship needs it. In tho fairest weather, when winds 
fl^Q as gentle as if a dove's wings had produced them, a ship will 
•^■ill drift. The silent current, tho soft palms of the tiniest ripples 
tli^{ plash against the sides, gradually push her along ; and she will 
S^'ound upon the flats, or strike upon the shore, or grate upon the 
'^r^h ledges. So long as a ship is under headway, the rudder can. 
"Old her to her course ; but as soon as she is sheltered, and would 
^in lie still, she must have an anchor. 

Tho soul is liko a ship. So long as it is moving with strong im- 
pulsion, it holds its course easily. When earnest impulses cease, then, 
^Oless something holds the soul steadfast, it drifts ; and drifting is 
fi^r* more dangerous to a soul than to a ship. It drifts into doubt ; 
**id out of doubts come morbid impulses ; and out of morbid im- 
pulses come reactions of the most dangerous kind. 

The soul, thus bestead, suffers, and despairs, and sometimes is 
^riTen up by tides and winds, in some vernal or autumnal night, so 
J*^ on the sand that the waters, once gone, never come so high again* 
" lies wrecked. 

What a ship is on the sand, cracking in the sun, gaping at every 
■^an^^ useless, pitiable, unable to help itself or be helped — that is tho 
^^U drifting, and gone up on the arid sands of unbelief 

t^or hundreds of years, religious unbelief has been treated as a sin^ 

^ Lxfsov : Heb. vi. Hnnra (Plymouth Collection) : GG8, 631, 868. 
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aud even as a crime. Literally, millions of men have been ignomi- 
uiously executed for unbelief — unbelief, too, in systems and doctrines 
the belief in which a hundred years later would have been regarded 
as another sin and an atrocious folly. Unbelief has had no rights in 
this world. 

That there is an irreligion which is most culpable before God, and 
should be disreputable among men, I do not doubt. When the passions 
are full-blooded ; when men say, in the violence of pride and appetite, 
"I will not have this man to rule over me;'* then, I hold, such 
irreligion is dishonorable to manhood and culpable before God. 
The obscuration of faith by the poisonous vapors arising from men's 
lower nature is a crime against a man's own soul. But to suppose 
that all unbelief is of this type, is to bo ignorant of the most signifi- 
cant and profoundly affecting of the soul's higher experiences. 

Surely, no man can have read the biographies of holy men, no 
man can have been conversant with the living experiences of men of 
strong intellectual activities and strong moral yearnings, who takes 
this view. No man can be other than very shallow who supposes 
that unbelief is, in and of itself, and always, a sin. 

It would not be wise to say that great natures must doubt — ^for 
that is not true ; and yet, there is a certain form of doubt which may 
be said never to exist except in souls of a highly susceptible moral 
nature. And as unbelief, in a malignant form, is characteristic of 
the lower passions, so likewise there is an unbelief which is charac- 
teristic of the very highest spiritual feelings. This kind of unbelief 
is to be treated with the utmost sympathy and tenderness. To stig- 
matize it, to make it odious, to alarm the subjects of it by threats, is 
to sin against those who are already overburdened with suffering ; 
and, as I believe, is to sin against the Holy Ghost, who often is lead- 
ing such men through the wilderness forty years, as God led his peo- 
ple tlirough the wilderness, and into the promised land at last. 

Such doubtinor is not to be confounded with the cold indifference 
of educated materialism, nor with tlic flippant and arrogant dissent 
of a shallow worldly nature, nor with the roistering infidelity of vul- 
gar and ignorant men, plunging headlong into all uncleanness. To 
rank them all under one name, as if they were of one substance and 
of one moral nature, is gross indiscrimination not only, but gross 
injustice. It is the doubt of perplexed consciences, often. It is the 
reluctant unbelief of men who strive to hold on to that which they 
received from theu- parents as a precious legacy, and see it crumbling 
in their hands. 

It is the drifting of sensitive natures, famished and hungering, 
and searching for something that shall feed them. 

While the night is full of stinging my^}|g. and of hard, blunderin 
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beetles^ there are also exquisite moths, soft-winged, and of a beauty 
that one marvels at, since they live and die in darkness ; and these 
exquisite moths fly at the light just as really as the blundering bee- 
tles ; yea, and often perish in it And so, although in the night of 
unbelief there be many noxious insects, there be some fair and beau- 
teous ones, too. 

Allow me to delineate so many of the cases of soul-drifting as 
shall open to you the nature and the causes of it, and some sugges- 
tions, also, as to its remedy. If I mistake not, it is a condition of 
things which is widely prevalent, and which is growing rather than 
losing ground. I doubt not there are members of this congregation, 
with upturned faces before mo; I doubt not there are multitudes 
tvlio are members of churches, and "vvho prefer to be classed with 
Christians, who, if they were to speak their doubts, would say that 
hey have no comfort of their faith ; that it is more a pain than a 
)leasure to them ; that it is filled with a thousand uncertainties to 
:very single certainty. And surely, there ought to be some physician 
or such souls. There ought to be some one who, with gentle teach- 
ug, and sympatlietic feeling, should minister to the wants of those 
vho are unwillingly losing their hold on positive religion, and who 
eally would be thankful to get again any such view, or any such 
lold, as would restore to them, in any measure, the joy which they 
»Dce had, or the joy which they imagine belongs to the Christian life. 

Let it be premised, then, that the constructive element is one of 
he rarest talents in the world, and that, when men have unsettled 
hemselvos from religious belief or religious cohesions, the power to 
econstrnct a ground and to reconstruct a system is one of the rarest 
luman powers that has ever been revealed. Thousands of persons 
eel that it is a sign of shrewdness and capacity to think beyond their 
athcrs ; to unsettle their own minds. There is the feeling that reason 
5 great, and will prevail ; and that a man has nothing to do but to put 
ut boldly, if he would find out and settle upon the grounds of truth. 

Men in this respect are like four-year old children, that, going 
own to the shore from the cottage on the sea-side, and finding fas- 
cned there a boat, with various appliances with which to manage it, 
hink they will try their hand at navigation. It has been the custom 
f their ciders and betters to have, &3 a means of navigating boats, 
ails, and oars, and a tiller, with a rudder attached ; but these chil- 
ren say, " Let us not be bound by our fathers' notions.'* And so, 
r'ith might and main, they heave the mast and the sails overboard ; 
nd then one oar goes over; and then the other goes over; and then^ 
n fastening the painter, they climb into the boat And then, laughing 
nd saying, " Xow for a voyage of the newest fashion !** they push • 
ff. And when once the boat is set free, the tide takes her, and, as 
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ftere h nothing to iteer her, abe goes whiiling ronnd tad xoimd, or 
drifting in this direction or thst^ at the meroj of the wftTos. ^&nd 
when thej are fiur from the land, and the night is coming on, and the 
sea begins to be torbnlenti then, without sails, without oars, without 
rudder, and without tiie capacity to manage the boat, with their litr 
tie palms they try, oTer the side, to paddle her' back. But what 
can those little fbw^year old children do toward paddling that mas- 
terly boat, with the wind and tide against them, and with no power 
but that of their little psims t And yet they are mighty to manage 
that boat, compared to men who unharness &ith, and throw off its 
spars, its oars, its ordinary means of nsTigation, and say, " Now, 
haying got rid of these superstitions, we will paddle our new Tiews 
and systems in our own way.** 

It is notdifficttlt for aman to unsettle his bdiefii ; but the power to 
agidn lay the foundation of beliefi, to fashion them, and to systematise 
them, is the rarest that can be conceived oC Almost any other form 
of genius is given a hundred times where philosophical constructive 
genius is given once. To form a definite, coherent system of religious 
belief requires one of the rarest endowments that God ever vouch* 
safed to this world. It requires a comprehensiveness, an insight, and 
a special kind of wisdom, singular among all the different wisdoms. 
It requires a patience of investigation, and then a long ripening of 
knowledge, such as not one man in an age has given to him. It is far 
more likely that there will be another Homer, than that there will be 
another Augustine ; that there will be another Shakespeare, than that 
there will be another Calvin ; that there will be another Milton, 
than that there will be another Arminius ; that there will be another 
Dante, than that there will be another Edwards. 

When, therefore, men think that to unsettle their belief is not a 
perilous experiment, they are very greatly mistaken ; for it is a gulf 
darker and more dangerous, perhaps, than any other into which a 
man can precipitate himself. 

One of the great causes of soul-diifting is the heedlessness with 
which men part, early in life, from their hereditary faith, and from 
those symbols of thought and feeling round about which education 
has associated the most precious habits of the mind. For things are 
like words ; and words are men^s sonl-joumals. What is mother but 
a register, a book, as it were, in which each of you has laid up the 
most precious thoughts of that sainted one ? What is father^ what 
is wife or hvAand^ what is 9ister or brother^ what is honiey what is 
Jiearthj what are all these familiar words, but simply words that con- 
tain in them a whole world full of your own life ? And when they 
sound in your ear, they mean the things that you have experienced. 

Independent of its absolute usefulness, an ordinance or an act of 
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worsliip is like a word. It stores up in itself certain moral associa- 
tion r. And a doctrine that is absolutely false, as a mere matter of 
philosophical fact, may yet have stood so affiliated in a system that, 
witUoat seeing its falsity, you shall have associated with it the most 
precious experiences of your soul-life And I say that it is not lightly 
to be thrown away. Neither an ordinance, nor a ceremony, nor a 
'usage, nor a doctrinal statement — even though it may not be the best 
thiug— even though, in some sense, it may be imperfect and erroneous, 
should be hastily set aside. It is not a safe thing to take away from a 
iiUiu those usages, those doctrines, those customs, which by long educa- 
tion have stored up in them the best thoughts, the best moral and re- 
li^ous feelings, and the best impulses. Take, for example, the sacri- 
fice of Christ. As we have been educated, what is sweeter than the 
thought of Christ's dying for men and atoning for the sins of the 
▼orld? What is there that touches the soul with so potent a hand 
Ai^d wakes such deep feelings in our souls, as the doctrine of the sacri- 
fice of Christ ? Many of us are accustomed to think of all high and 
•tAtely things in association with this particular view ; and we do not 
™ow our own names unless they are associated with it; and you can 
Dot evoke from our souls the deepest religious experience except in 
^nnection with those instruments which we have trained our hearts 
'^P to. Therefore, if a man should disprove this view, as a matter of 
history and fact and philosophy; if he should take it suddenly away 
from us, he would take away our Lord. He would take away the 
^i^ig that we had learned to act Christianly in connection with. 

It may be true that when you planted your grape-vine you ought 

'^^t to have used common oak timber for the trellis. You may say, 

That kind of wood rots very quick. It will not stand the weather 

^^g. I ought to have chosen cedar. That would have stood a thou- 

***Jd years." Nevertheless, you chose perishable wood. The vine 

^^^a been growing ten years, and has clambered all over the trellis. 

^^d you say, " This is not a good trellis. The vine is magnificent ; 

^^ the trellis is perishable. It ought never to have been built of 

■Uch timber, I will take it away, and put another in its place." And 

you gQ j^jj^ gg^ your ax, and hew down one corner-post, and then 

another, and then another, and then the other ; and then you strike 

^^t the middle one, and down goes the trellis ; and with it down goes 

J|^ vine. And when it lies full on the ground, helpless and di- 

snev^led, you begin to think, " How shall I get it up again ?" It is 

I ®^*^or to get down a vino that runs forty feet in every direction than 

^ 8r<it it up. And by the timtf yon have got it propped up, and have 

"^lt» a new trellis under it, what with rude twistings, and wild 

8Weeping8, and rough handlings, the vine itself will be so much dam- 

^g^cl that the whole top, nearly, will have to be cut off; and the vine 
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will have to start again almost from the root ; and it will bo years 
before it will regain its former size and strength. 

Your theology is your trellis. Your form of worship may or may 
not be true ; but you have been taught from your cradle to associate 
obedience, sympathy, gratitude, love, the various moral elements, 
with certain philosophical statements ; and when you have become 
habituated thus to associate them, it is not safe, even if those philo- 
sophical statements are false, to take them away suddenly. It is to 
be done by taking away one single post while you are putting an- 
other in its place, so that the great outward form sliall not be dis- 
turbed. The new is little by little to be substituted for the old. 
Sudden, sweeping changes are pernicious. There are cases in which 
even such changes are desirable; that is to say, there are cases in. 
which the mischiefs of bad government in a community are so grea^ 
that the most violent revolutions are better than the stagnation 
and miasma of the old state of things. But, ordinarily speaking, it^^ 
is not so. 

Next to the danger of being stagnant is the danger of moving. 

There is no man on earth who is not in danger. If he stands stil],-..^ 
he is in danger ; and if he goes ahead, he is in danger. Life is one=** 
comprehensive danger in one point of view, and in another point of 
view it is one comprehensive safety. 

As soon as various causes have acted to remove one from his 
moorings, the drifting will begin. And as the noblest natures can 
not be happy without religion — without food from the invisible and 
the infinite — for their spiritual sense, so, the moment they begin to 
di-ift away from settled ground, from firm anchorage, from a perma- 
nent position, they begin to be unhnpj)y. 

1. Men are set adrift by an early and over-enterprising attempt 
to go out and battle in the armor of tlicology. This is particularly 
true in the schools of eminent intellectual theoloccv, such as the 
schools of Calvin and Au£justine. The elements wliich constitute 
the hijrhest schools of theoloGry raiiLTC into the infinite and the uni- 
versal. On this very account they are fascinating. A young and 
bold intellect scorns the lower and the more familiar forms. There 
is something peculiarly thrilling to the imagination in running along 
the lines of the infinite government, and taking in, if possible, the 
absolute and the universal. The moment men attempt to run 
through theological systems, the moment they attempt to solve 
great problems that arise in them, tliey find themselves overtaxed 
and overtasked. David, going out to battle with Goliath, wearing 
Saul's armor, which was a world too big for him, is the model of 
Davids ever since attempting to go out into the battle of practical 
life incased in the vast armor of these infinite proposilional systems. 
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I have known not a few who were set afloat by Edusards ofi the 
WilL I have known not a few who have taken up the great theorems 
of Calvinism — the relations of the divine nature and the divine 
government to human character and human condition; and in at- 
tempting to adjust in their minds all the lines of these great systems, 
they have come into infinite confusion. 

Once afloat, by the intellectual and reasoning process, the law 
comes in by which letting go one belief before you have taken an- 
other shocks the moral constitution. Man is so essentially a bcliev- 
iog animal, that the moment you take faith away from him, you take 
aw^y an element which is indispensable to his spiritual, and so to his 
normal life. And if you see a thing to be false, your business is, not 
to accept it as a truth, but to take the true thing. It is better, how- 
ever, to hold a fable than to drop the fable without having any thing 
to take its place. A fable held is better than nothing. A positive 
bolieving element is the salvation of a man's soul. It is scarcely 
less than declared to bo that when it is said that we are saved by 
faith. The declaration is, that we are saved by faith in Jesus Christ. 
^^at if there were no affirmation of salvation in Christ, wo might 
stall say, " We are saved by faith ;" for men must have positive be- 
hefi. — and nowhere so much as in the higher realm of moral life. 
^herefore it is that the unsettling the grounds of theological thought 
I* ^attended with peril. There is a law by which transition in belief 
^ dangerous. Transition from a lower belief to a higher belief, from 

* felse belief to a true belief, is wise ; but transition from a false be- 
^^^ to nothing, is worse than to believe a lie. 

Bere stands a ladder. Broad the ladder is, and wide are the 
rounds. May not a man that has been walking on the ground go up 

* step ? Yes, if there is a round for him to step on, he may. May 
"® not go up higher ? Certainly he may, if there is another round 
*^' him to go up on. May he not take a third step ? Yes, he may 
^*© a third step. But there the rounds end. And if a man, under 
^® force of theory, says, *' One should not stop right in the middle 
f* ^ ladder ; he ought to keep ascending," and takes another step, 

® *teps into the air and goes headlong to thcground. You may go 
^^ 5^s long as there are rounds for you to put your feet on ; but when 
. ® abounds cease, then your progress must cease. You may not like 
* l>ut it is your misfortune, and it is your inevitable necessity. 

VVhen a man is going from one religious truth to another, as long 

^o steps from a lower one to one that is ampler and larger, he is 

*^- He has something substantial that bears him up. But if a 

^^ simply says, "This step and that step are poor and false, and I 

^^ not have Uiem,** and he has nothing else, he plunges right into 
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moral disease — ^into that negative state in which there is no faith and 
no belief. 

What a fly is whose head is cat ofT, that has no steering power, 
and using its wings and legs, whirls round and round, preliminary 
to dying, that a man is who has lost his faith. He is a headless 
insect. And yet there are multitudes of men who think it necessary 
to their honesty that they should abandon their old beliefs as soon 
as they suspect that they are erroneous. But neither honesty, nor 
conscience, nor reason, nor any thing else requires that a man should 
give up his old faith before he is well-grounded in a better one. No 
man, by any notions of sincerity, or frankness, or boldness, is bound, 
in any philosophical investigation, to go a step further than he can 
find solid footing. No man has a right to unsettle in his own mind 
beliefs that he has held, until he can substitute for them something 
that will more than fill their place. It is not investigation, it is not 
exploring, to go on forming theories or constructing systems which 
you are not able to reduce to practical forms. And yet this is one of 
the most witching and one of the most facile temptations which beset 
the young — and beset them on the side of their generosity. 

A young man comes into life, feeling, ** I must be true to myself; 
I must be true to my convictions." Yes, if you have any thing that 
is worth being true to, you must be true to it ; but if a man has an 
empty buzz-box which he calls his convictions, and he has nothing 
which is the result of real thought and accumulation ; if he has 
nothing but a sort of electric fantasy, must he give up every thing 
that has been accounted sacred before, for the sake of being true to 
that emptiness in his head ? I trow not. Many men, when they are 
started along the line of new thought which has played upon their 
minds until there seems a presumption that it is a thing rightly 
stated, or that it is a better statement than the old one, think that ^ 
they must sound a trumpet before them ; that they must rUn and de- 
clare right and left what they have found out ; that they must ring *: 
bells, and proclaim, " A new truth has been born !" The probability ^ 
is, that it 18 an idea which has been thought of a hundred times, and - 
a hundred times bettqr than you have thought of it, and that you 
are exposing your ignorance. But how many men there are who 
can not wait ! How many men there arc who suppose that their min- 
ister has thought a great many things beyond what he preaches ; and 
who say, "I believe he has a good deal that he keeps back." He 
is a fool if he has not ! A man that preaches all he knows is not fit 
to preach again ! Is there nothing to ripen ? Is a man a prophet ? 
Does he foresee at once accurately and all ? Is there no such thing as 
a patient collecting of facts, and a patient organizing of them, and a 
patient comparing of a man's views with those of other men, and a 
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patient settling upon that truth which shall bear the weight of Ins 
soul, and his ohild's soul, and other people's souls ? Must a man, in 
order to reap the poor tribute of shallow sincerity, rush headlong 
into every new light, that may be fancy or fantasy, and pi*each it, 
because he has thought of it ? It is a solemn business for a man to 
t«ach, when he believes that his immortality and the immortality of 
others turns on what he teaches. And the man who says, '' I will 
preach to-day what I think now, and to-morrow I will preach what 
I think then'' — ^I wonder that he ever escaped from the bundle of 
straw to which he belongs ; for his whole body is but straw, and his 
head is but chafT! This unsettling process ; the supposition that a 
man can by his thoughts easily reconstruct a system of the infinite 
and universal, has the marks of inexperience in its inception, and 
very soon will leave the marks of ruin in its progress. It sets a man 
adrift from the foundations of his fathers, and from his own early 
foundations. And worse than all, it sets him adrift without any 
prospect of coming to anchorage. It destroys the foundations and 
snperstructure that have been built, and leaves him helpless to build 
new foundations and a new superstructure. 

2. The various idolatrous partialisms in the church have been the 
cause of a vast amount of unsettling and of drifting — and that, too, 
of the best natures. There is an idolatry of dogma ; there is an 
idolatry of external forms ; and there is an idolatry of spiritualism. 
The fact is, that the tnio Christian religion is a universal religion. 
It includes elements of all religions. It has in it dogma ; but it is 
not made up wholly of dogma. It has in it external forms ; but it is 
not wholly dependent on external forms. It has in it spiritualism ; 
but spiritualism is not the whole of it. It has practical morality ; 
bat practical morality is not the foundation and the superstructure 
of the whole system. Christ is God to us. Christianity represents 
Christ to us. It is encydopedaic. It is universal. Whenever 
it 18 perfect and full, it will have in it something of every thing. At 
present, the elements which constitute the universal Christianity are 
distributed through all the sects. There is not one sect that has tliem 
uU. Some have one thing in preeminence ; others have in pre- 
eminence another thing. Each has a part of the whole truth. They 
are all partialists. Any one of them has enough of the truth 
for the salvation of the soul ; but no one of them has enough of the 
truth for the construction of the universal system of Christianity. 
This is more than is found in any church or sect ; and it is repre- 
sented, so far as it i^ represented, by all the developments of all the 
sects;. It has never had exposition from any one place. 

A man who has been brought up to a system of doctrine, precise 
and exact to the very minutied — we will say, the Calvinistio sys- 
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tcHH-wiU 80m«timMi ootne to a pmnt in his life in wlueh ho wQl flnA 
tbat he can no longer aooept that qritem. He has been tanght that 
that it CSirurtianity — not that it it one way of rft pfwftn tiwg <>ne ode 
of nniTenal Chrietiinity, bat that it ie die esaenoe of iu He hae 
been brought np to beUeye that if a man deflects so mnoh as the tenth 
part cf a hair finom it^ he has gone aside from the repealed tmth* 
Men make no distincti<m between the Bibl§ and the system whieh 
has been wrought oat of the BiblCi thongfa diere is jost as much dif* 
ferenoe between the truth in the BiUe and systems that are wioogiii 
out of it as there is between the iron ore from the mines of Pew 
sylvania and the implements that are forged ont of that ore. Yott 
may make tools out of the ore of the BiblCi and they may be good 
tools ; but they are not divinCi because you made them. There aie 
many persons who have been brought up tot>elieTe that the great 
truths of Calvinism are the marrow of Christianity. I admire them ; 
but I do not admire all the statements of them, and I do not believe 
that they cover the whole ground. I belicTe there are other things 
which are true besides what thqr contain* I am a heretic, if at aH, 
by more and not by less believing. I see ihat| to ar certain ezteat 
and in certain relations, these doctrines are true ; and in certsia 
other relations I do not think they are just or true. And this I ob- 
ject to— bringing up a person of sensitive, thoughtfal, fruitful mind, 
with such an idolatry of dogma that when, growing, he finds that his 
thoughts overran it, and that he can no longer accept it, he shall feel 
that ho has rejected Christianity, because he has rejected a partial- 
ism or dogma. 

Let me say, that an element of feeling enters here which iB^ 
almost never recognized, but which is vital. If a man, or set 
of men, intellectually well endowed, are under the predominant! 
influence of conscience and self-esteem — those great and powei^ 
ful organizing spiritual instincts — tbey will almost invariably bo 
led to take sides with law, and with government, and with tha 
governor. They believe in justice ; they believe in law as the instru- 
ment of justice ; they believe in penalty as a means of enforcing jus- 
tice. They feel it. It is in them by their organization. Send thesa 
men to the Bible, and they will, by an elective afiinity, select slL 
those texts that are imperative. TTiou ahaU sounds as sweet to them 
as music. It is law that they love ; it is justice that they seek s 
and they find traces of them everywhere. When, therefore, they 
have framed a system, it will be found that it is Galvinistic, and thati 
it exalts GU)d as sovereign, and as a Being that governs by law* 
And they will say, ** That is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing^ 
bat the tmth.'^ 

There gtowB np a son in the {amWy* 13a \&^^ Ocl^\ t^.^ ^omai 
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of his father, but of his mother; and she came through a different 
training. And benevolence in the son is stronger than conscience ; 
though he is not deficient in conscience. Sympathy is stronger in 
him than self-esteem. He has the most ardent yearnings, therefore, 
on the side of kindness. When he thinks of men, he thinks of them 
lovingly and kindly. And although he believes in law, after all, his 
native sympathies nm toward the governed, and not toward the 
government. And when he goes to the Bible, although ho recog- 
nizes the great elements of justice, and government, and sovereignty, 
and God, yet he does not feel that these cover the whole ground. 
Ho sees also set forth in the Bible the truths of pity, and mercy, 
and benevolence. And there arises in his mind, speedily, an idea of 
government in which there is not so much sternness, and not so much 
uievitableness, but more of lenity, fewer conditions, more help, more 
«>enoficence, without the domination of conscience. He has an ele- 
^€nt of feeling which leads him to select another class of intellectual 
elements, and form another system. He is a natural-born Arminian ; 
I'Uthe does not know it, any more than his father knows that he is 
*i*n38elf a natural-born Calvinist. 

I Bee in the Methodist Church men of whom I say, " What under 
"*o Bun are they there for? They are Calvinists. I know it by the 
cut of their head." I see some men in the Calvinistic church, who, if 
y^u put the screws on, and bring them right down to what they really 
believe in their soul, are no more Calvinists than — you are I It is not 
'^ them. 

ilen say that feeling has nothing to do with convictions. I say 

**^t on subjects of social and moral truth, feeling is more determinate 

01 resnlts than the intellect itself is. What a man thinks in reccard to 

■^oial and moral truths, depends upon the color that is thrown into 

*** intellect while thinking ; and the color is injected by some one or 

pther of the great constitutional emotions or feelings. A man that 

^ Pi'edominantly stern on the side of justice, and predominantly firm 

^ the side of self-importance, and so on the side of the importance of 

firorouB government, leans naturally toward the Calvinistic mode of 

^*^king. But a man that is full of tenderness, and gentleness, and 

yUipathy, and benevolence, and love is constitutionally inclined to 

J^t his intellect with these elements. 

Tl'here are two fundamental influences that are driving these men 

^^^ though they do not know it ; and one says, "It is contumacy 

, ^^ leads you to deny Calvinism;" and the other says, "It is nothing 

^ folly that leads you to adopt it." And so they stand, one over 

^Mtist the other. Each of them is riccht in some sense ; and 5'et each 

4 , Shtmg the other for taking the view that be doo?^. S\\\)^o^^\^\q>>3\.^ 

*^^ M Gradgrind—a man with a hard, practical ivaX.\xi^i — ^^w<^ ^ "^^^"^ 
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and put them out in a field, and say, '' Now prophesy !^ Gradgrin 
would say, " This farm is not worth fifty cents an acre." The poe 
would say, ^'How exquisite are these fiowers! What a bcautifu^ 
piece of ground this is I'' '' Beautiful piece of ground, with a veng^ 
ancc !^' says Gradgrind. ^' It is swampy, and you can not drain i^ 
and nothing will grow on it." "O wliat perspectives!" says tli 
poet. '' How beautiful the lines arc ! I wish I had the power to drav 
them." " The only good thing there is about it," says Gradgrind ^ 
" is that tree out there." *' Oh ! it is divine," says the poet. " Whc^^ 
a beautiful form it has !" " Form be hanged," says Gradgrind. 
will cut about four cords of wood, and bring about six dollars in tl 
market !" One of them sees form, and the other money ; one color, 
and the other profit; one what the soil will produce, and the other 
what beauty there is in the landscape, in its lines, and in the reoedinj^ 
perspectives. And each is true to himself; that is, each is true totlie 
class of feelings through which he is ooking, and from which he is 
acting. And do you suppose that this is true in ordinary life, in bus- 
iness life, in political life, and that it is not true in theological life ? 
It is preeminently true there. 

The time will come \«hen men will not be held to such a rigid 
responsibility for theological exactitudes of belief The harm is in 
driving men to think contrary to the pattern of their constitution, 
and teaching them that only that view which is exposed to their 
minds by such and such constitutional^ peculiarities is the trutb; 
wheroas, that which is of the very opposite tcMidency is also the trutb, 
and the two put together are more a truth than either of them alone, 
and both of them together, supplemented by four or five other ele- 
ments, would only begin to constitute the universal form of truth. 

That leads me to say, If you take a man of poetic sentiment, yon 
can scarcely get him into the Arminian Church, as represented by the 
JMethodists, nor into the Calvinistic Church, as represented by the 
Presbyterians. If he be full of tender associations and sweet seeings, 
he will incline toward the Episcopal Church. If you add the element 
of veneration, he says, *' I want to worship. I do not feel any great 
need of thinking ; I do not care for your heavy sermons, when you 
j)reach the doctrine of government : my soul is hungry. I want gen- 
tle, sweet, beauteous influences." And the moment the organ sounds, 
and the ])ric8ts come in wearing their vestments, he is impressed by 
the harmony and order and symmetry which prevail. A thousand 
covert, glancing ideas are brought to him, which just touch that 
which is in him; and he says, '*That is divine. Now I have found 
rest. This is beautiful." It is beautiful to him. Why not let him 
have it ? 

Christianity spreads a table longer and richer than any hotel iu 
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tie land. When you sit down at the table in a liotel, you never eat 
tl^e whole bill of fare, but take what you want ; and your neighbor 
^y takes what he wants ; and both of you are well fed. You that 
eat "beef, and you that eat mutton, and you that eat chickens, and 
yo^ that eat fish, and you that take dessert, and you that eschew 
dessert, all being well fed, grow and thrive. And so it is at the 
table of the Lord. Some want high doctrine, and some do not want 
^^y doctrine ; some want moral sentiment, and some scorn it ; some 
^^nt moralities, and some, pure spiritualities. But a little of every 
"*ing is better than one thing alone. So let men feed on that which 
^^l nourish them and develop them into manhood. 

^e are partialists. We see through a glass darkly. We see 
^^^y in part, and know only in part. This is the declaration of that 
■'^tlime philosopher, Paul, who, though stalwart for truth, recognized 
^^ mdividual liberty of man's soul, and recognized the partialism of 
^1 men— of himself among the rest. Now we see only in parts ; we 
^^ only fragments. 

Tinder all these circumstances, to hold men to one form of belief 

"tie formalist to formalism, and the anti-formalist to the barrenness 

^^ lo forms and ceremonies ; the high doctrinaire to mere doctrine, 

^'^^i the moralist to mere morality — this is to fit the truth to only 

®^o side of their nature. 

When the child whose parents are confined in their belief to 

^ S^^en system begins to grow up, and he finds that his wants 

^'^^ desires are not met by that system, and he says, " I can not be- 

"©Ve this system," he is told, plumply, *' Then you will be damned ! 

l^on are a lost man !" And he says, " I will try again, then." And 

°® does try again, but he can not swallow the system. And then he 

"^ySi "Suppose I am damned, I do not believe it. I am skeptical ; I 

*^ an unbeliever ; and I will not pretend that I believe." And 

J*^ii, when he thinks of his old father and mother, of his childhood 

^^^e, of the village church, and of the good old spectacled preacher, 

,j ^^1 though he preached cold doctrines had a warm heart, he says, 

"l^ will go back to my old faith. I do believe it." And then, when 

^ gets over that mood, and comes into an entirely different train of 

. ^^^ght, he says, acting under the infiuence of another class of facul- 

..^^, " No, I do not believe it, I can not believe it, and I will not be- 

^'V'o it." And so he swings, and vibrates, and drifts. 

^V^hat is the matter with that man ? Why is he not allowed to 

, *^e that which his soul craves, in the great bounty of truth, which 

^nore than any church holds, and more than any man knows how 

comprehend and believe ? Are there no more stars than those 

*^ich we have catalogued ? And if there are, may they not shine ? 
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A-: ■ : ?r-f ::■- ::.:^r :I:irc3 but those which have been expounded Ly 

- '- J^"- ==^*^" "^'- -• '*"^J^ brought up in the Quaker sect, quit it. 

N •' :»:v:i:i.r ^^-Lik^rUm is not good. It has some elements 

* - 1 * : •= : T . 7. :. :..i::i. \zxa. are to be foun-l in any other sect on earth. 

"^7 ^--:-. I: 1^ j:is: so many element-?, and no more. And 

:-■ I zi-:i Li ^:: i.. -.1^ beneS: thev can from these elements, and 

: • ::: L :;r i ±a: ie::. Well, let them bound out of it— vdy 

-•-- -. .:■:!. -.>: .- -.? 5.:r:ething else. It'vou do not f^et enonsh 

• - . ,: T •.■,rt - -1 xii: .cr: eiiou:;,^!!. Lut do not swuiic wild auJ 

- ' . :_^ i "_:-.:.■: ^. :Li5 being held back by one class of feelings, 

::: * -:-r-: ■ ^ *:- ^.z::!:??, and being inconstant to both, and coming 

: . : i : :."■ iz 1 =-:=-i rtsil: — tliat is mischievous. 

V •: I : .s :'-:i^i: ::p :a the Eiiiscopal Church; but it docs not 

— ■ .:: r .- -. :j-i: l:ve of onoonstrained action, wliich belonirslo 

- •-.-:. ; : : 1: f-ls ::nsatisfied and impatient. Let him go out 

. ■ ■ ' - V :: 1. -i-iis. And let tiiere be no stigma attached to bis 

: :. V J ^:.?C'.: Til Caureh is good, and there are many natures 

i--.- r^ :_•■.!-:. 7 sa:isde«l with it. It comforts and cheers them 

. • - .1:: I ^vis '^xzn, a hope of salvation in the life to come. 

" < : \:r-. . izl'j: ;: takes them to heaven, that is enough. Speak 

• :^-: :!-:: carries yo!i safely over the stream. Speak 
' " •■ .. ■- :.irr:cs vou over tiie morass of life and across the 

m 

. ^- 7.-,- V'.::le are s.iti-nod with that church ; and whv 

X V ' -. ■ -i; : r\\': Bat if there spring up among them one 

-. -'. ■.. .:-. 1 1:: soparate-^ himself from them, an«l tijevsay 

'; . .;■: ..' ■.;: ;::::nj :ho faith of vour fathers; vou are sin 

.->:.::o," ho r=avs, *• loan not Slav here, and lam 

; • v: >. '.:? v»-i::i eneini'js,*' anl he docs not go anywhere, 
> . ■ .: '..s.'.'v/.ented mid-llo ground. Xothini; hoKls him 
. . • > . ". •. </ ■ ; l;:.:< : and, drilling, he is in imminent danger. 
" .^ ' \>^, '. •»"..'. *-\? that dav wlivn a man shall sav, without fear 
.» * J : .' , •• V . v.-v.r.\ •• I feed somolimos on those elomcnls that are 
v.- . : .'\v^".:*.xL .1 •.:! t!;:;; church tl.an anywhere else, and sometimes 
,— . N^' /.. v.;i:> f.ia: are better set forth in that church thauany- 






\\\' i:'i\o liborty ovorywhero but in churches. The very place 
u '•,•■ / i'/.i-s: sliv,;M be set forth more gloriously than anywhere el?e 
:■.• l" .' \erv rlaoi'S where my liberty is least recognized — my liberty 
,■ i'r.:!xln.:; mv '.iborty of alHliations; my liberty of helping mY?i'it 
.. »':«vM- iibles than mv own. T>nl I declare the libert\' of the fov.? 
,.■ i;,^l in all the earth. For if I am free in the Xew Jerusalem, I 
oiJ.Iit to bo iu the old, certainly. And I have a right to be edified in 
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the Roman Catholic Church. It must be a poor one in which I can 
not get something that is good. 

When I was in England, I attended the Episcopal Church more 
than any other ; and since I came back, persons knowing that fact 
have patted me on the shoulder, and said, " You must be living con- 
trary to your convictions; otherwise, you would be an Episcopalian." 
They can not begin to understand the largeness of the place that I 
Btand in. I own the Episcopal Church. It is mine. And I own the 
Presbyterian Church. There is not a good thing in it that I do not 
own. And I own the Methodist Church ; and I will go to that church 
when I have a mind to. I own the Baptist Church. I own the Luth- 
eran Church. I own the Unitarian and Universalist churches, all 
of them, if they have good ministers in them. I own the Sweden- 
borgian Church. " The earth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof;" 
and I am the Lord's, and the Lord is mine. I am his son and heir. 
And any thing that Christ loves I will love ; any thing that he uses 
I will use ; and those that he sits down among I will sit down 
among too. And I am not false to my ground here, because I have 
large sympathy with Christians everywhere. And I do not regard 
them as better than I am, though they have much that I respect and 
esteem. I say that they are all imperfect and all partial. And, as 
Christ looks upon them, it takes them all to represent the one grand 
and glorious church — and all of them together do not suffice to do it. 

There are many who think that these views are themselves very 
unsettling — as if, by expressing these views, I t.iught that truth was 
of no importance ; that it was nothing fixed ; that it was just what 
this m.in, and that man, and the other man thouglit. If that was so, 
I should be amenable to the charge of inconsistency ; but it is not so. 

Is it true, because three paintci*s have different degrees of sensi- 
"■"ility to the qualities of form, and color, and combination, that they 
, ;^ no reality in tliem ? I go to one man, and he sees color in 
. 'ting. That is the predominant element in his pictures. He has 
^_ ' *hing of form, and somethinn: of the srifb of combination, or 
^.ing ; but color is the thing in whicli he excels. I go to another 
man, and he is hard and dry in color; but ho is wonderful in delinea- 
tion. His pictures abound in it. But there are only a few figures 
11 »«J^'^, He is like Meissonnier, who paints, and introduces but ono 
r two ^ three figures at a time. He has no sense of fullness and 
>-.i«i'geues8 in this respect. I go to another man, and he has not much 
sense of color, and not much sense of form ; but he is fond of har- 
monious grouping, and his pictures are crowded full of figures. 
There is an abundance of life in his ])aintings. Tliat is what he feels 
for in himself and in nature. I like all these characteristics. I see 
that there is an element of truth in combination, in form, and in 
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color ; and cither one of these men would be a greater painter 
pnt them all in each one of his pictures. And no man wonl 
that there was no such thing as a truth of form, or color, or c 
nation. You would not make any such statement respectin 
art. And I say that, as there are these elements of truth in i 
there are elements of truth in theology. And I recognize thif 
But I do not acknowledge that the whole of truth, the full fo 
truth, is in this sect or that sect. 

We are perpetually wiser in the lower range of our intellecl 
in the higher. We are perpetually dealing with our children j 
I say we ought to deal with church-members. We are perpe 
dealing with schools as I say we ought to deal with grown-up 
The teacher says, '' I have to govern this child and that on< 
differently." " What I" it is said to her, " do you mean to sa; 
the truth is not always the same ? Do you mean to say tht 
truth is one thing to this child, and something different tc 
child ?" " No," says the teacher, *' but it would not answer to 
this sensitive, shrinking child in the same way that a forward, 
uproarious child needs to be treated." You have to consi 
child's nature before you can properly govern him. But tha 
not been the way of the world. The world has had a kind of 
mill government. In making cider, men take all the apples the] 
for the purpose, no matter how many different kinds there mi 
and put them into the one mill, and squeeze out the one juic* 
call that cider. That does very well for apples; but it does 
poorly for a school. The putting children into one great sj 
and grinding them all up, and attempting to squeeze out from 
the same result, in the same way, is preposterous. And it i 
more preposterous to attempt to bring all elements tocj-lno 
make them one, in the realm of theology. Human nau. .» '-ni 
changed before this can be done. And when God changes ni 
that they shall all be alike, as candles are, that are all just so st 
and just so long, and just so large, and just so heavy, with j 
a wick, then those systems can be adopted and successfully o 
out ; but not until then. We must accept the doctrine of y\ 
truth, and administer accordingly. We must let moii lia»v ! 
in this respect. We must not insist upon their hoMlin^ vi 
have in them just so much of this, that, or the oth. ^' 
must recognize the fact that there are such things ns < .)i.ij 
truths, and allow men to mix the various elements of t '•."•». 
ignorance, more persecution, and, as a consequence, ..lore di 
have resulted from intolerance in this direction, than from almo 
other cause that can be mentioned. 

I have no doubt that there are many people who say, whe: 
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hear men talk in this way, *^ There I he has oome over to oar church 
exactly. That is what our minister has been preaching ever so long. 
I knew that he was on our side.'' Now, I do not want you to tell 
it ; but I am on your side I Others, belonging to another church, 
say, *'Why, he holds those very fundamental truths for which wo 
have contended so long. He has unconsciously stepped into our 
church." Well, without any publicity, I have I I belong there. 
Others, belonging to another of the churches, say, " The more intel- 
ligent of our ministers have always taken the view which he now 
takes. He is of our fellowship. He belongs to us." Yes, I belong 
to you. I belong to all the churches. How is that ? Just in the 
same way that I belong to the city of New- York, though I live in 
Brooklyn. I belong to Maine, and New-Hampshire, and Vermont, 
uid Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and New- 
York, and Ohio, and Indiana — dear old soul — and Michigan, and 
W'isconsin, and Iowa, and Illinois, and Missouri, and Arkansas, and 
I^ouiaiana, and Mississippi, and Alabama, and Georgia, and Floiida, 
•"^ South-Carolina, and North-Carolina, and Virginia, and Maryland, 
Mid Delaware, and Pennsylvania, and — ^New-Jersey ! I belong to all 
^States. And is there any inconsistency in that? Docs any man say 
^t there is duplicity in it ? Does any man say that there is hair- 
n>Htting in it? Does any man say that it is mystic or incomprehcn- 
ttble ? In civil affairs, it is easily understood. And why should you 
pot bring common se^sc int^, religion, at last ? Why should not men 
^ in church-matters what ages have shown to be safe and proper i n 
***>ily matters ? Why should we not do in the economy of churches 
^hat we do in worldly matters, and what has been proved over and 
<>ver again to be wise ? 

\ had designed to show how ideality, and how various forces and 
'**^p'»iBes;de. -sloped by modern refinement and civilization, tend to 
^***«eMiae men, and produce discontent and soul-diifting; but I must 
^Ve it until another time. 

lilt c)«6ing^ Jet me say, first, that because God can not be seen, 

^*Qg a Spirit, Jesus Christ presents to the soul the best conception 

^ Qod which is possible in this mortal state. He is to stand to us in 

,^^ place of God ; and he is God. Although we think of him as 

^J^iUan, and ^although that which is human is not supposed to bo 

^ine, yet he presents to our mind a better, wider, deeper, and 

'^^^J*© coriect theory and conception of what God is, than can be 

5^^*ived from nature, or philosophy, or any of the analogies of human 

*«e or human .experience. Therefore, Christ is to be the chief among 

^** thousand, and the one altogether lovely, to us. And he being 

^*^ief, there is to be developed for him, as one of the ends of life, that 

^Uthiuiastic fealty and adhesion which exists among soldiers in armies 
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for their generals. I hold it to be one of the fundamental elementB, 
one of the anchor-principles of religion, that the soul sliall have taken 
hold of God in such a sense that it has for him enthusiasm, and love^ 
and devotion. That will hold a man in any aberrations of the under- 
standing ; in any mutations of the intellect ; in any diversities of 
ideality ; in any poetic state of mind. All the safety a man can hare, 
in emergencies like these, is in his having found out, and taken hold 
of, a conception of God which shall be to him what an anchor is to a 
ship. 

You may take your own way to get at it ; you may modify your 
views, if you please ; but once let a man call in God in such a iray 
that he can say, sincerely, though he sometimes says it in a whisper^ 
and sometimes in an exulting voice, aloud, " Whom have I inheavcn- 
but thee ? There is none on eartli that I desire in comparbon wi^^ 
thee," and nothing can harm him. When a man can say that, he vr*^* 
bo held steadfast. That is the anchor that enters into t/uit mthin tf^^ 
vml^ and it will keep a man's soul from drifling. But if you hc^'^^ 
every thing else in the world without that, you can not have stci*^' 
fastness. No church can prop you up, no institution can hold you, ^*^ 
ordinance can save you, in the day of the swelling tide. Nothi^^ 
can go with a man into sorrow, into adversity, into bereavemeJ^ *"• 
into the breaking down of his ambitions ami prides and vaniti(?^=^ 
nothing can go with him into bodily sufferings; nothing can gowi*^^ 
him when he comes to the dregs of life, when vitality runs low, 
the eye and the ear and the hand fail, and he trembles, and death 
not far before liim — but f:\ith in God. If von are travolincr towa 
God, and your soul seeks him, and you tnist in him, then these thin 
will not move you; and you can say, with the Apostle, "I ha^^^^ 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faitU^- 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, whic^ 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me." If you have Chriss^ ^ 
you can go through any thing, and bear any thing, and go safel 
too ; but if you have no Christ, nothing that electrifies the soul 
fiiith and love, and nothing that is more to you than all o 
things ; if you only have your priest, your church, your ordinance 
and your doctrines, your power to use them depends upon conditior 
that are themselves failing in the wreck of life; and they will n 
stand you in stead. No man is so armed as the man who has thS 
single element of faith : Je^is Christy the Saviour of sinners^ of who 
I am chief— he is my hope. Why is he ray hope ? He loves m 
And suppose he does love me, what good does that do ? What goo- 
does it do when the sun loves the earth ? Who can count the myria 
products that come from the 8im])le loving of the earth by the sun 
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And who can tell what is the millennial glory of the soul when Christ 
%hines with streaming love into it ? 

Here is the anchor. This is what the apostle was speaking of. 
'Riis is the hope of immortality through Jesus Christ, which is ^^ as an 
tnchor to the soul, sure and steadfast, and which enters into that 
within the vail " — into the very holy of holies. 

With this central and controlling power established, any soul may 

safely swing in any circuits it pleases, within due measure. Once let 

a ship anchor out in the bay, and though it may let out many fathoms 

of cable, and though it may, in swinging, become tangled with other 

<Mft, if the anchor has a good hold, and the cable is strong, the ship 

is safe. 

Once let a man's soul get anchored upon God, and he may swing 
^nnd in wide circuits of speculation and doubt, and he will not be 
materially hurt. He has an anchor that brings him up in due time. 
^tit a man that has no faith, a man that is without God, a man that 
V destitute of an anchor, and that drifts a wanderer in God's uni- 
verse — woe be to him ! How helpless is a man that has no faith in 
himself, and not much trust in men, and no definite belief, and no 
^od, and no hope ! 

Xiet every man, then, search out his soul's vital centre. Not here 

^^ you live, except in body. Stop the pulsations of the heart, and 

^*^ "body will die. Here, in your own bosom, is the heart of the 

|*^y ; but the heart of the soul throbs in the bosom of God. There 

*• Where the soul begins to live. From thence it derives all its sus- 

^^'^ance and supply. The heart of God includes your heart, and you 

^d lie are one. You have that which is an insurance against peril and 

^Sf^inst death, and a security for salvation and life forever and forever. 

Qo not away, then, to-day, I beseech of you, to think of the things 

that I have scattered ; go not away to think of the laxities, if you 

P'^aae to call them such, which have been enunciated ; go not away 

^ tlxink of how old and settled opinions have been meddled with ; 

8^ Uot away to think of the various discriminations which I have 

'''^^^e in seeking to give enlargement and liberty to imperiled souls — 

8f^ away and think of this, rather : " God loved me, and so loved 

?^^ that he gave his Son to die for me. Through Christ, and his suf- 

^^iugs and death, a new and living way is opened, whereby I can be- 

*^JHe a son of God ; and to me is given power to become a son of 

^o^^w Go and say, in the simplicity of a child's love, " Lord, I love 

■^^^ better than all ; and I will love thee. Guard and love thou me 

^^ the end." And then rejoice. The earth shall perish ; the elements 

**^all xnelt with fervent heat ; the heavens shall be rolled together as 

•oroU ; but you shall not be hurt. And forever and forever, so long 

^ Qod lives, you shall live with him, and be his sons in glory. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

O THOU that dwcllest in tho lieavcn, and whose heart is in the earth ; thoa 
that ^crt onc43 a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, but now art ascended 
on high, a Prince and a Saviour, reach fortli to us this morning that Bovereign 
and reviving joy which thou hast and dost impart, and which all thine maj htfe 
if they arc united by faith to thee. Care, and labor, and sickness, and anxietiei, 
and disappointments, and the whole round and turmoil of earthly experience 
overshadow us. As birds in deep forests forget to sing when the morning is 
coming, not knowing in the twilight that the whole air above the forest is fall 
of daylight ;] so wo are silent and voiceless, though thy glory flames abone. 
Help us to fly into that up]xjr air where all the beauty of thy presence is, whew 
thou art, aud where wo shall be undisturbed by those sluggish thoughts thit 
hold us down, those envious and corrupt thoughts which mar the purity of the 
soul. Deliver us from the power which holds us to the earth and makes ns 
earthy. Give us more of the vital power of divine inspiration in those elements 
which unite us together and make us the heirs of immortality. 

We beseech of thee, O Lord ! that thou wilt this morning draw near to erwy 
one of us. We hate our hatreds ; we hate our prejudices ; we bate our 8el6sh- 
'uess ; we hate all those corrupt ways, and all those compliances with the world's 
corrupt ways, which our weakness too often leads us to. Wo have, to-day, in 
thy presence, such* a thought of manhood in Christ Jesus, that we look upon our 
real and worldly selves with shame, and can scarcely believe that men who tre 
competent to form such ideas of themselves — ideas so high and Ch^is^like— do 
walk in a way so burdened ; in a way so full of imperfection and «n and nnkrve* 
liness. Wlion we fain would follow thoo, who dost breathe peace and give forth 
joy, how ot'teu do we find ourselves hreatliing forth anger, and seeking crucllrto 
hurt ! Thou that didst love thine onomies, are wo thy follower?, wLn 
hate our fellow- men with a bitter hatred? Thou didst forgive even tb^ethat 
were planglitering thee ; and can not wc forgive those who have rearhod bat a 
little way to disturb our worldly i)eacc and outward prosperity and intorert? 
How shall we call ourst^lves thine, if we can not forgive as we are forsri^i'D? 
IIow aro we the children of the Lonl Jesus Christ, if our hearts are founiainsof 
bitterness, and are not fountains of love, with all its sweet and blessed fruit' 

Grant, we bcFw^echof thee, O I-iord ! that wo may be changed, and be no longer 
carnal, nor follow the law of the beasts that rend and ravage. Grant thatve 
may be born into thee, and that we may have that higher beneficence ^hiA 
bwonies the sons of God. Teach us tliat gentleness, that deep pcaccfiilnc®. 
which they have whose souls are staid uinm thee. From all the fluctuations of 
our passions ; from the disturbance of pride ; from hungerings after the fantastic 
follies of vanity, deliver us. Grant unto us that subtle fidelity, that fealty U) llir 
name, that hearty and thorough love of thee, that child-like docility, that leaning 
and yearning on thy bosom, which shall make us indeed thine own cliiltir^'^- 
And so mav we alwavs, either be at home, or within easv n?ach of it. wlien^*' 
are pursued. To the bosom of our (iod may we come — when we are defib**!. ^'^^ 
cleansing ; when we are hungry, for food ; when we are weary, for rest ; wh^i^ 
we are alone, for company ; when wo are dull, for inspiration ; when vo *^ 
lifted uj), for heavenly and disinterested joy. l^i all to us. Whatever all '^^ 
scatt(?red ehunents in nature supply, supply thou yet more abundantly. Teach 
us by our own exiKTience how much more thou art than thy work is ; how nuifh 
more thy jwwer is, back of law and nature, than all the jx>wer which thou hts^ 
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fled into the laws of nature. May we behold the gloiy of the sovereign Qpd 
eh is greater than his greatest work. There xliaj our life be. And around 
i blissful centre may we move harmonious to the end. 

Yet how many there are that are weak ; how many there are that are feeble of 
ig ; how many there are that are obscure and dim of sight, and can not see thee, 
P these things I Look with compassion on them. Lift them up, we beseech 
thee, by thy strength. And if they can not go themselves, bear them in thine 
n arms. Comfort and strengthen th^m by a holy futh in Christ Jesus. And 
at that this may be the centre of all their lives. May Christ B^ ours, living 
dying; and, living or dying, may we be Christ's. May we rejoice in his 
dee. May we be inspired by his presence. May our love be taught, and 
iched, and restrained, by the presence and love of Christ Jesus. And so may 
>Qr thoughts do obeisance to thee, and all our feelings, and every thing that 
ithin us, that we may love thee with all our heart, and mind, and soul, and 
ttgth. 

^e beseech of thee that thou wilt bless all whom we love '; all that are dis- 
iod from us ; our companions in toil and travail ; the members of our families ; 
l>r6thren of the church ; all who are wont to be here, but are in thy previ- 
se separated from us. To-day may the blessing of Almighty Qod go with 
U in their several ways, and abide with them. We pray that those who 
iUn and labor in their appropriate spheres may be strengthened to all fidelity 
to all rejoicing by the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We pray that thou wilt bless those who are providentially with us to-day ; 
tlxat are strangers in our midst ; all whose hearts yearn for the far off home, 
for the friends dearer now that they are separated from them. Grant that 
y may feel, here, to-day, that the Lord hears and answers their prayers, in 
t^, for those who are near to them. Save them from iU tidings of disaster. 
And grant, we pray thee, that all who are on the sea, and all who are Hvan- 
^ers in distant lands, may, to-day, by the power of that blessed faith which they 
re in Christ, be brought near to thee, and to us who are near thee. 
And we pray that thy grace may this day abound in all thy churches, 
lengthen thy servants to preach. Build up thy churches everywhere in faith 
1 in practice. May all that name the name of Christ appear beautiful to men 
thdr sweetness and sincerity and godliness. 

And we pray that thy kingdom may be advanced among the ignorant. May 
nrledge fly to and fro. May all parts of this earth receive the emancipating 
ngs of salvation through Jesus Christ. May manhood advance everywhere, 
I the glory of the earth at last be the glory of the Lord God, that shall come 
[well a thousand years upon the earth. 
And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and Spirit. Amen. 
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PRATER AFTER THE SERMON. 

Oraitt thy blessing to rest, we beseech of thee, upon the word spoken this 
ming. Grant that it may be in season to rescue some that are in peril ; and 
lold back, from hazardous and disputatious folly, others. Grant that we may 
seek, not so much to iSnd new ways, and to build up i^\[:&DXii^ >Xi^^f^«^>vkV^ 
1 the 0onl Bteadfaetljr io honor, and to truth, audio \o^Q,\>7'VwAd2fli\tN^ifc«« 
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fafltly to God. May the froit of the Spirit abound In us ; and may our manliood, 
made beautiful and fruitful by the working of the influence of the Spirit of 
God, be more to us than the pride of eystem, than the pride of philoeophj, or 
than the pride of reason. Grant that thus we may grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and unto a ])erfect manhood in 
Clirist Jesus. 

And to thy name shall be the pndse, forever and forever. AmeiL 



THE HIDDEN LIFE. 



SUNDAY MORNING, JULY 25, 1869. 






Amy your life is liid with Christ In God."— CoL. iii. 3. 



-•>• 



Every one has two lives — the outward and the inward ; and 
'hough they are seemingly separate, having a different mode of 
inifestation, they are at the same time intimately connected, 
ren rude, undeveloped natures have that which they hide from 
so. Much goes on within them tliat does not show itself out- 
irdly. Their cunning purposes, their selfish greed, their lurid and 
itfol desires — if not shame, then self-interest and safety, lead them 
secrete these bad elemental forces ; and so the lowest natures have 
bidden life of badness. A great many men are bad outwardly, 
io are a great deal worse inwardly. 

But also when love has purified the soul ; when men have risen 
tough the social affections far above these vulgar conditions, they 

like manner have secret lives, but of a different sort. Men re- 
ive ten thousand thoughts which never find expression, and never 
n. We never can say our best things. We think a great deal 
tter than we ever speak. Fancies thick as stars shine in the vault 

Bouls elected to poetry. Our tender and affectionate natures are 
» nightingales, and will not sing in glare of day, nor without cover 
d retirement. 

Every person of richness of soul will recognize the truth, that 
3 dearest part of his life — ^that which seems to him the finest, the 
West, the deepest — never is fully and fairly exposed. And if you 
^k a moment, you are conscious that all those subtlest sentiments, 
«e rarest feelings, which, when they manifest themselves in you 
h power, give yon some sentiment of divinity, are the strains of 

Soul which you can not speak, and certainly do not. Our feel- 
8 toward each other, the feelings that parents have toward their 
dren, orb up and swell the soul, but are unutterable ; and 
-ly, the feelings of affection which great natures have toward 
^1 other never find expression in words. There is more in one- 
C that the eye gives, than in what the tongue utters in a lifetime, 

L188OH : 2 Cor. iv. 18 ; t. Htxns (PlymonUi CoIlectiOD) : 133, 910, 906. 
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There are elements of oonsdoos life that moTe and control outward 
action, which lie coiled np like the spring of a watdi, in a chamber 
which is not opened, but out of which issues a power that carries the 
whole train. 

Bat this hidden life is more strikingly fllnstrated in the coarse of 
all refined affections. Of all feelings, there is none of which men 
need be so little ashamed as of tme love, and none which so mnch 
pats on all the appearances of shame. For love is bom behind 
blushing defenses. And after it has won its victories and subdaed 
to itself the whole of life, it then more than ever has in it the neces- 
sity of hiding itself. For love, like the blood in the human body, 
thongh it be the cause of all the life that appears, is itself hidden 
within the veins, and never seen. 

When the apostle, therefore, speaks of the Christian life as a hidden 
one, it is neither a paradox nor a mystery, thongh at first it may strike 
one as being so. Interpreted by the analogy of the souPs best habits, 
it is only declaring the Christian's hope to be the secret and spring of 
all the rest of his life. That which is the strongest in him, that 
which is the truest to hb divine nature, that which he considers the 
best part of him — in short, that which he will call his real life, is hid- 
den. " Your life is hid with Christ in God." 

We are to consider that onr Lord addressed himself to men's love, 
and that lie still addresses himself to their hearts. He offered and 
offers all, and he demands all. Though calm, our Saviour was ar\ 
intense lover. His own need, everlastingly, is to be intensely loveil- 
With all the hearty mvid^ said^ and strength — that is the heavenly 
love-formula. A passionate love to Christ was practically the whol 
creed of the primitive church. They thought less than we do, b 
far, of the Bible ; for then only the Old Testament was in their handi 
and the New was not written. In the primitive church, there ha 
been drawn out no doctrines. They believed the supreme fact tha 
Christ came, died for our sins, rose again, and ascended up on hig 
The whole of their belief was comprised in this personal fact. I ^* 
not only was the whole creed of every primitive Christian, but it i -^ 
still the whole creed of every deeply spiritual Christian. For lov^==^ 
such as the spirit of God inspires is both detersive and curative. I"^ 
cleanses the soul from gross feelings, on the one side. It creates i^^ 
it all the fruits which common men seek by the use of reason. H^^ 
who knows how to love Christ supremely, -finds that from that vivid 
vitalizing centre spring all precautionary and all formative influence 
So that every truly spiritual Christian learns that, however much he ma}g 
believe of historical Christianity, and however much he may believ^ 
of doctrinal Christianity, the operative power in his soul is the per' 
sonal love which he enthusiastically bears to the Lord Jesus Christ: 
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The outward life of an ordinary Christian, in times like our 
own, when government secures order, and opportunity for all good 
^8 free and open to al], can not be much distinguished from that of 
the best moral men, either in liberty or in morality. You can not 
fittd a very great difference between the outward and visible life of 
^e best men of the world, and that of ordinary Christians. For, as the 
^dea of seclusion, that notion of past ages, passes away ; as a larger 
^nd better idea of Christian liberty dawns, and is carried into prac- 
tice, men are no longer distinguished from their fellow-men by some 
outward sign — ^by the clothes they wear ; by the way they walk ; or 
by external observances. If there are no other differences between 
^en than these physical differences, that they put on, then these them- 
t^ves have no justification. If a man is not different from his neigh- 
^r in any way that he can show by his life and conduct, and must 
i^oecLs put a feather in his hat to signify that he is a Christian, he 
^ould better keep the feather off. It is said that there must be a dis- 
tinot.ion between Christians and the world ; but if there is no other 
distinction than that, there had better not be that. If there is to be a 
^tinction, it should be in this: that you are more generous ; that 
joix are more just. The distinction is to be one of a higher purity, 
* ^Mreeter love, a nobler manhood ; and, if you have not that, you 
^^^ no right to put a distinction between yourself and another 
"^^-O. on the ground that you belong to a church, and he does not. 
" "tbe only difference between you and him is that you keep 
''J^day and he does not — that is, that he writes letters and you 
V^ to sleep ! — it is of no account. If there is no difference between 
i^^"^ and other people except that you wear drab, and they wear 
^^^^ broadcloth, or, that you wear plain caps, and they wear flowers, 
^^ '^ic6 verstty then there might as well be no difference. Any such 
'^t^rnal badges of distinction are worse than useless. They are de- 
^^"Ving. They are mischievous. There ought to be a difference be- 
'^^en men of the world and Christian men. And yet, when the 
"f^ining of Christian families, and the training of Christian institu- 
''^^tis has so affected law and public sentiment that men by outside 
^tive experience are reared up extenially to a high Christian pro- 
^^ety and morality, then ordinary men and Christian men will not 
*^Uve any marked external difference. There will bo in the Christian 
^^n and the ordinarily high-toned moral citizen the same virtues in 
business, the same honesty, the same industry, the same alacrity, the 
Yame kindliness, the same truthfulness, the same obedience to civic 
law. There will be no material difference in these respects. Certainly, 
there will be no discrimination against the Christian life as though 
it were a less free or a less liberal life. " The earth is the Lord's, 
and the fullness thereof." And whatever any man on earth who is 
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not a Christian has a right to do innocently and purely, that, for 
higher reason, the Christian man has a right to do, because he Stan 
nearer to God than any body else. That man who has a secret lifi 
ill Christ Jesus, a true divine life in his soul, has a liberty that n 
other man has. There is no pleasure wliich any man has a right to 
that I, because I am a Christian, and a Christian minister, have no 
a better right to than the man who is not a Christian. If it is righ 
for you to laugh, it is right for me to laugh, because I stand nearei 
to the source of sonship than you do, if you are not a Christian. I 
it is right for any man to gain honor, or to gain property, it is righ^ .m 
for a Christian to do it* If it is right for any body to make his hous^ -ss 
the very home of refinement, and art, and beauty, and set up a te 
pie of knowledge, wherein to rear domestic virtue and fidelity, it ie 
right for a Christian man, to do it. Contrary to the ascetic notio 
contrary to the dark notions of a distempered age striving to d ..Mti 
right and not knowing how, I affirm that there is no man on eart' — ^I 
that has a right to so wide a scope of occupation, that has Buc^=rl] 
a right to days, and years, and powers, and influences, and joys, an^i^EDd 
ambitions, as a Christian. I have a right to these things beoau^^BSc 
I am God's son, and he owns them, and I am joint-heir with Chris=^ st 
to an inheritance in them all. And I take hold of my own proper^»^y 
in these respects. 

A Christian, tlien, has a right to all innocent pleasure, to all i n- 

diistry, to all generous rivalry, and to all modest ambition. A Chr^ is- 

tiau is an actor in the world that now is, in a larger and nobler w&==^y 
than any other one can be. Looking at him only in that which a— — p- 
pears, you would not know that there was any ditference betwe^^^ii 
him and an ordinary good citizen. Tiie difierence, however, is ve O' 
great, assuming that he is not merely a professed Christian, but ^ 
real one. The difference is in that which docs not appear. It is |^ 

that which lies behind conduct. It is in the hidden life. It is ^'^ 

that which inspires ambition, restrains it, leavens it, guides it. T "^ 
same conduct precisely may be beauteous as the rose, or may ^^ 

dark as soot, l*reciscly the same actions carry different colors. T J^^^ 
animating feeling that inspireaflhe conduct, or the act, will dctermi -^^"^' 
what is the fragrance and the color, what is the power and the beaut^^^^' 
of the same act as perlbrmcd by two actors. The ordinary virti^ — *^'^ 
of thousands of men are quite equal to those of Christian men. Thc:^^^^^^ 
are many men who are as honest as tliey can be; and a Christian c :==^^" 
be no honester — I mean in outward matters. There are thousand*-*"* 
of men who never indulge their a])petites; who never give way ^^ 
their passions ; and a Christian can Jo no more than that. There c:^^'^ 
very manv — ** who externally are full as moral as Christians, iw^^" 
in sow ? ^ * I they attempt to cultivate but two k 
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three pet moralities, we should expect them to do better by these 
in a Christian who undertakes to cultiyate a hundred. Therefore, 
len it is said, ^* That man, who is not a Christian, is a great deal 
>re scrupulous in his word than that man, who is a Christian,'* it is 
>babl7 true, to the credit of the man that keeps his word, but not 
the discredit of the other man. Let me illustrate this. 

If I devote myself wholly to penmanship, and another man di- 
les his time between sword-practice, and equestrian exercise, and 
inting, and drawing, and sculpture, and architecture ; if he un- 
rtakes to know and do well something of the whole circle of ac- 
xiplishments, and I spend the whole force of my life in learning 
w to write well, at least I ought to do that one thing better than 
I am so poor and scrawny in other respects, where shall I find 
^dit, if this one thing is not done better than other people do it ? 
There are some men who put the whole force of their life in attempt- 
^ to be just between man and man. That is the whole extent of their 
Lbition. Some men are scrupulous about their word to the last de- 
ee of Pharisaism : but in the cultivation of generosity ; in the cul- 
''ation of kind feelings ; in the cultivation of refinements and 
i^ial amenities ; in building up societies for the public benefit ; in 
iking laws more lovely as well as more protective ; in the culture 
spiritual elements by which God and the human soul are brought 
ar together — ^there they do nothing. All the vast outlying de- 
.rtments of manhood are abandoned by them, and lefl to become 

overgrown wilderness. There are men that own a thousand acres 
land — in their soul — and have but a quarter of an acre of it under 
Itivation. They make a garden of that, and all the rest is a wil- 
mess. By devoting himself entirely to that quarter of an acre, a 
an is able to keep it in excellent condition ; and he says, comparing 
mself with his neighbor, ^^ I am better than that man." TTiat man 
18 cleared five hundred acres, and has it under fence and cultivation. 
e can not give it that special care that the other man docs his 
larter of an acre ; but which would you pick out, the man that 
kes care of five hundred acres well, of the man that expends every 
ling he has in taking care of a quarter of an acre ? 

There are men over in New- York who think they are a groat 
Mil bettor than Christians. Why? Because there is one sin 
e thing on which they have spent their whole life, and the doing 
hich is a part of their life. In that they do see that they are a 
ttle ahead of other people ; and therefore they think they are bet- 
T than any body else. 

Hero is a cutler. Around his shop you shall see all manner of 
cqnisite implements. There are whole cases of surgical tools, shoe- 
akers' tools, and cabinet-makers' tools. Whatever you want in the 
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shape of cutting-instraments, you can find in that man's shop. See 
the scissors and shears and knives, of all patterns, and of the most 
beautiful workmanship I And the man takes a just pride in these 
things, and says, " Considering how many I have to look afler, I am 
proud of them." But a man comes in, and says, " Oh I that is very 
well, but I have made a pin ! Just look at that pin ! Take a mi- 
ci'oscope and examine it. You have not among all your tools there 
a thing Uiat is to be compared with that pin !" He spent, he says, 
five years in making that pin ! "What is a man worth that spends fiire 
years in making a pin, when it is nothing but a pin after it is made? 

So there are many men who compare themselves with Chri8tian& 
You shall often hear a man that is not a professed Christian say of 
one that is, " He did a thing that I should disdain to do.*' Perhaps 
it is a thing that lies just along that line where you have spent 
your life-force in developing one single grace and morality^ while 
tliis other man has cultivated ten times as many graces and morali- 
ties as you have. He does not carry his so high as you do yours; 
but he a thousand times more than makes up what he lacks in one 
direction by the breadth of what he is attempting to do in others. 

A man that is living in this world is not living just to keep 
this law, or that. Every man that lives in this world is a builder- 
He is building a character in his soul. And that character is to out- 
last the globe and the sun. He is building himself for the eternal 
world. And it will not do for a man, in building a house, to spend 
all liis time on one brick or stone. He must carry up every part of 
the house, or he is not a good builder. 

I say, then, whether you regard tlie diversity of men's liberty ^^ 
the tilings that they may do ; whellier you consider their freedotJ"^' 
under God's natural law, in taking liold of every proper thing; ^^ 
whether you regard the mere external moralities of men, there seci^^ 
to be no very great distinction between the best specimens of secu^^^ 
men, and the ordinary specimens of Christian men. But there iB ^ 
difference. That difference lies, as I have intimated, in tlie animati^^^ 
centre of the different livesj^ Take two men who are substantial^* 
alike to the outward eye. If you could look in and see what are t^* 
powers that are turning the machinery of the soul, you would B^ 
that they are essentially different. The differences are such as s»- "** 
to be revealed in the eternal world. I will illustrate it in a way tb- ^ 
you can not misunderstand. 

Here are two men in New- York doing business. They are alil^ ^' 
They stand alike. They are both said to be "A, No. 1." They 9^^'^ 
both spoken of as thrifty men. Both of them are making monc^ - 
They are making it by enterprises large and successful. Both ^^ 
them are sagacious. They both know how to administer what th -^^^ 
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c€. It is harder to save what you get, yoa know, than it is to get 

As, frequently, when men fish with several hooks, more fish bite 
Q they know how to land, so it is in making money. Men often 
ke more money than they know how to keep. Bat these men 
iw both how to get money, and how to keep what they get, and 
T to administer it wisely. And to just stand at the head of Wall 
let and look down upon them, you would say that they were about 
same men ; that they were about of the same age — ^forty-five ; and 
t one was about as good as the other. 

But arc they the same ? Let us look and see what they are made 
o£ The first man came down to New- York and said, ** I have 
» sovereign purpose. By the help of the Lord, or by the help of— 
r other power, I am determined that I will have money. I am 
ng to have money at all hazards. It is not best for me to say it 
;, for that would not be respectable ; but I love money, and I am 
log to have it.'^ He thinks of money all day, and he dreams of it 
night. He thinks and dreams, not about any thing that he is going 
3o with the money, but about the money itself When he has 
le his five thousand dollars, he feels that this is only yeast ; and 
Bays, ^^ I have got this ; and now it shall be my fault if I do 

double it before the year rolls round ;" and he doubles it. 
i when he has his ten thousand dollars, he says, '^In less than 

months I will double that;^ and he doubles it. And so he 
8 on, his supreme purpose being to accumulate money. It is 
ley that occupies his thoughts continually. He thinks about it in 

morning as he goes to his business, and thinks of it at night 
m he returns from his business. With him it is money, money ^ 
riET I And if he has any other chance thoughts, they are such 
Iiis : ^^ I wonder why God did not make the days thirty-six hours 
ij instead of twenty-four, that I might work longer !*' He has 

time enough to make all the money he wants. So by the time 
is forty-five years of age, the passion for money has grown so 
ng that he sees gold everywhere. He sees gold and silver in 

heavens — ^gold by day, and silver by night. If he reads the 
le, he likes to read of that city which is paved with gold. All 

ideas run on gold. He is a supreme miser. He knows all of 
; side of morality which will enable him to get gold and keep it ; 

that is the whole of what he does know. 

Hie other man, who outwardly seems just like him, is a man that 
» himself poor. And, loving a most worthy mate, and marrying 
y, out of poverty; and being blessed, as love should always be 
i«ed, with affluence — at least of children — the family is large; 

he says, "I can not, now that I see what happiness may be given 
>ugh the outward power of wealth, be conleii\im\5DLOu\*\\.. '^Xsvs^ 
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woman shall not be a dradge, if it is in my power to prevent it An^^ 
these children — I will not bring them up as if they were moles und(7- 
the tarf. They shall have whatei-er intelligence, refinementi an« 
moral excellence can give them." And, going to his store in th «^ 
morning, after kissing his wife, and kissing his children, every on^Hi^) 
though they have some of them now come to be bearded, he think^^ s, 
^^It is not I. There are ten mouths as well as my own." An^ .Md 
every time he puts out his hand and gets a dollar, that dollar strike ^^^ef 
the nerve that runs back to the mother of his children, and to eac^^^z^l 
one of the children. And there is not a bargain that brings ir^f^ 
an unexpected thousand dollars, that he does not say, *^ Grood foc^awoi 
them !" And all the while, night and day, he is thinking or 
ing of them. And when there comes one of those sudden tornadoes- 






for you know that, in the natural climate, tornadoes sweep over 
equator; and in commerce the equator runs right through Nei 
York City, and through the Gold-Room (I stood there on theequato 
yesterday ! ) — when there comes one of those sudden tornadoes, ai 
the clouds are black, and the winds roar, and ships and houses are 
ing upset as in a moment, and all the man's possessions are, as it 
at the mercy of the raging elements, what are hb thoughts, as t^Mbe 
goes back home with a heavy heart ? " Why," he says, " if I were ^ a 
young man, and alone, I would not turn my hand over to save ar=^y 
thing. I do not care for myself. But oh ! I can not bear to see hl. — 3y 
wife and cliildren reduced to want." And he goes to his room, ai 
says, "Great God! great God! help me!'* And what is tl 
anguish and agony of his prayer, but the love which he bears to tho 
that are more to him than life, or any thing else? 

Here are these two men, making money. They are both fort -^^J" 
five years of age, and they seem alike. There is no apparent diffe:^^^'*^' 
ence between them. They are both moral and respectable, and a — ^'^^ 
both received into society. But one has been acting, all his life Ion ^^S» 
from avarice, and the other from love. And does not the hidden li-^ -"^* 
make any difference between the one and the other ? 

I liave said that there is no visible distinction between the be^^ 
secular man and the ordinary Christian man; but when you go 
the inside, and look at the motives that are animating the one 
tho otlier, while making the same j)ilgrimage, and striving for tl 
same ends, is there not a great difference between them ? Is not oi 
stimulated by tho love of Christ and the hope of immortality, whi. 
the other is actuated by mere worldly motives of morality? 

Two persons may be equal in outward fidelity to duty, and } ^^^ 
different in their interior lives. Though their external circumstanc=^— -'^^ 
are the same, and they appear to be j)assing through about the sarrr""'^^ 
experience, if you go down to the bottom of their inward natu^^''^ 
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though you may reepect them both, you oan not help seeing that 
they are different, and that it is the hidden life that determines, 
afler all. 

In this great whirligig of a world, there is nothing stranger than 
the mating and mismatiug of men and women* There is no question 
that is more insoluble, and more oflen asked, than this, ^' What on 
earth ever tempted that woman to marry that man V* You can not 
answer it, I can not, and she can not. There is. but one other question 
like it, and that is, ^* What on earth tempted that man to marry 
such a woman T^ He can not tell, and she can not, and nobody can. 
So it is, and so it will be, all the time, here, and there, and every* 
where. And, while theye are some who, disappointed, rebound and 
break away into immoralities, or into an indifference which is an immo- 
rality in the realm of love, there are others, of a greater soul, who 
give their whole life to fidelities in their relation. They know that 
they do not love. They know that there is that in them which is 
capable of development, but which they have never known. There 
are prophecies in themselves, which they do not want to awaken, of 
what their soul is capable of. If they read a book where the hero- 
ism of love is described, they shut the book, and tearo flow from 
their eyes, and they say, " Oh I what might have been." But that 
is not safe, and they banish it, and go on in the usual way. Early 
and late they are faithful. 

Look at this wife and mother. See how she watches over othere' 
interests. There is no duty neglected or lefk unperformed. The 
household is well ordered. The children are well reared. Apparent- 
ly, life passes in that family about as well as in any other. But if 
yon look into that woman's heart, you shall see that she has laid up 
the best part of her love. Her love has had no chance to manifest 
itself on earth. And yet, she has done her duty. She has been a 
noble woman, a true wife, and a faithful mother. In her children 
she has doubtless found a natural outlet for her affection ; but some- 
times the children themselves are frivolous, and thin, and poor. 
Even they sometimes bitterly disappoint her. And yet she is true. 

Right over against her is another like her; but fortune has 
&vored her — God, who is fortune ; and to her was given one that 
not only was her equal, but rose above her. She grew in him as a 
sweet and fragrant flower grows in the side of a great hill, that is its 
shelter and nourishment. And all her life was a beauteous life. It 
ran like a rill down the hillside, and sang all the time. It was like 
flowers that know no summer and no winter. 

Looked at outwardly, these two women's lives seem alike. Peo- 
ple seeing them in the realm of duty in the household, would say 
that they were alike. But when you go to the bottom, are they . 
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alike ? Is it not tme that there is a hidden life ? Is it not true th^" 
it is tho Bupremest affection, the enthusiasm of the heart, that det^ ^ 
mines what the life is ? 

I hold, then, tliat tho difference between a true Christian a: 
other men is not an outward one, so that you can distinguish 
from them, as you would distinguish a black swan from a white o: 
but that it is a difference which God sees at tho bottom of the soul- 
the secret and hidden life. Such is the difference between ordinaz^s:^ -^ 
Christians and the best specimens of the world. 

I have alluded to the ideal manliood which every true 
must needs have. There comes up in every one that is intelligent! 
educated in tlie Lord Jesus Christ's tnith, a sense of something 
and nobler than that which is required of a man by the public sent-: 
ment of this life. " If ye love them which love you, what than 
have ye ?" If you are no better than the Scribes and Pharisees, yo^::^^^^ 
shall not enter the kingdom of God. A man who is a Christian fecC^^:^^^^ 
that he is bound not only to be as good as his fellow-men, but i m: in 
some respects transcendently better; and that better lies in th^^-^^ 
inward sense that he has of manhood. Tliere rises up before men -^^ * 
sense of honor, a sense of being, a sense of beauty, a sense of s 
metry in themselves, that abides with them, and would, though the 
were no outward manifestations of it. Persons in whom the love o: 
praise is inonlinatc, and who can scarcely detach the idea of nobl^^^^-^*® 
character from the idea of praise for tliat noble character — such pe*" '?^^^^^* 
sons, when under the predominant influence of the divine mind, com -^^^ ^^ 
to be quite independent of the inspection of any human being, and t» ^^ 
be dependent only on the inspection of God himself It is a charac*:^' -^^c- 
ter which, for depth, for width, for variety, for strength, for purity-St ^' 
for sweetness of blossom and for abundance of fruit, is not requirec^^-^ 
m this world. Nay, it is hardly attainable here. 

I think the most affecting parts of life are those secret strug^^-*^'^ 
ffles that men make toward an ideal manhood. It is a noble thin^s^,-^^^ ' 
for a man to strive, not only for an outward end and aim, but alsc:^^ ' 
for an inward manhood: not because society demands it — h^^^ 
already pleases and satisfies society ; not because the church demands ^ 




it — ^lie is already a reputable member in the church; but becauses^** 
there is something which demands that he should bo larger andC 
nobler and better than either society or the external church demand^s ^^ 
him to be; for the sake of himself, and for the sake of God andf-^-^ 
Christ Jesus. There are no more affecting lives than these Ywe^s^^^ 
of yearning, of asi)iration, of resolution, and of endeavor. And.^^ 
there are no more affecting passages in human life than these unex— ^^^^^ "^ 
7)ressed, silent inward strivings. Xot the battles that roar withC^ -^ 
Diighty Artillvry are tho most im\^OT\.^\\\.. ^\v^ \>^VV\ft^ in whichX*"^-^ 
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thoaghtB are the only swords, and purposes are the only spears, and 
tears are the only shots — the inward struggles of men's souls — ^thcsc 
are, after all, the mightiest battles ; and in the sight of God they are 
the most sublime. There is many a man that gives no outward in- 
dication of being much of a man, whose soul, God, looking upon 
lum, sees to be a great sphere. Li estimating men we must reject 
the sensuous measure, and drop from our minds the idea of magni- 
tada 

If you saw a man as gredt as Shakespeare, or as great as Goethe, 
undergoing mighty struggles, you would have sympathy for him; 
l)at if it was a poor cobbler on the bench, or a pauper, that was under- 
going struggles, you would rather smile in pity, and pass by. Not 
ao Grod. His sympathy does not depend upon how large a man is, or 
3k>w richly he is endowed with the original forces of the mind. It is 
'tiie Boul protesting against the bondage of this world, and refusing to 
le trampled upon ; it is the Son of God that is in every one of us, 
oalling out for its own rights, and asking to be set free, that has the 
^vine sympathy. There is a moral sublimity inhering in the quality 
Stself^ quite independent of the power and magnitude by which that 
^pality is being exercised. And it is found among the lowest and 
j>ooTe8t, as well as among the highest and richest. 

There are thousands who never speak in meeting, who never have 
fjieir Uves written for a Sunday-school library, and who are untrum- 
]>eted in this world, but who have wonderful experiences. They do 
^ot understand them. They can not give an explanation of that 
etrange and witching turmoil which at times comes into their souls. 
^Persons that are wonderfully stirred up by the morning twilight, and 
%y the evening twilight, and that do not know what ails them ; per- 
whom the far-sounding bell sets astir inwardly, and who do not 
vow what ails them ; persons who are susceptible to the poetic and 
autistic influences in society, and do not know what ails them — God 
m&&R these persons, and sees their inward and hidden life; and he knows 
"tiiat though they are ignorant, and do not know how to marshal their 
^broea, they are striking for independence, and calling out for a . 
HitgliAT and truer spiritual life. And his sympathies are with all who 
9ure Btmggling to rise from a lower to a higher manhood — and as much 
"^rith those who are undeveloped as with those who are developed, 
^at it is not so with us. We do not feel on seeing a grown up man 
^ufier, as we do on seeing a child suffer, that does not know how to 
^^lae words even, and turns its misty eye to the father and mother 
^^th a grief-full look, because they do not relieve it We can not tell 
"^hy, but we sympathize with and pity the grown-up man as we do 
'^lot the child. I am more touched by the suffering of these unknow- 
:Sng souls than I am hjtliQ suffering of tlie mleVWg^iiX,, <i,^\xa^\fc^^ii^- 
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analyidiigy comprehending tsouls ; yet there is something very sublime 
and noble in the endearors of men that have become good, to become 
better. The strife from bad to good is bat a single step. Then comes 
the next strile, from good to better. Then comes the next strife, from 
better to still better. And as you go up the line of derelopment, 
every step is steeper, and every achievement harder to be won. And 
the nearer you come to perfect manhood, the more you have to con^ 
test and suffer for every thing that you get. And the sufferings of 
sensitive natures, who are the admiration of men for their excellence, 
because they arc not as excellent as the law of God in their own 
imagination requires, are written in the book of God^s remembrance 
in heaven, though they are unknown on earth. 

There is beloneinfir to this hidden life the soul^s familiar inter- 
course with Christ. This is the s^veeter part of it. There is such a 
thing as talking with God. It is said, in that venerable old record, 
that in the cool of the day God xcalked in the garden^ and called to 
Adam, I know one thing — that that same habit has continued to 
this day ; for I have, ** in the cool of the day," on the hillside, a hun- 
dred times, walked with him too. God is accustomed to come down, 
lie makes himself^ by the power of the Holy Ghost, a guest, and 
he abides in the souls of those who know how to accept him. 
There is such a thing as eonmiunion with Christ, as one speaketh to 
a friend, face to face. There is a banqueting-house where he sits 
down with those who are his disciples. He is with them in their 
solitarv hours — not nocessarilv h(>ui*s of the closet, but hours of 
trouble as well. In tlie solitude of Western forests, I have lifted 
psalms and hymns to God, and have had communion with him 
such as I nfver had in the sanctuarv. Tlierc is manv a man on the 
lonelv watch at sea ; there is manv a solitarv watcher on the land ; 
there is manv a one in the recesses of business ; there is manv a one 
in the toil and fatii::ue and vexation of the week-da v or in the broad 
calm of the Sabbath, that has this soul-communion with Clirist. It 
is the banquet of love. What words can describe it ? It is ineffable. 
It is full of glory — at times, of inexpressible glory. 

This hidden life no man can see. Yet what better evidence could 
there be of its existence than the testimonv, " I have been extreraelv 
happy in meeting with my Saviour ''? All those glancing thoughts ; 
all those gratitudes; all that sense of yearning; all that lifting up 
of everv thinij in the soul that is unanalvzed and undefinable ; all 
that rising up of the spiritual nature under the strong drawings of 
God's very presence ; all that peace which jfxi^s^M undcrstandiriff, and 
which God knows how to rain down into the soul when he comes 
near, and puts his arms about you, and takes you into his very 
bosom, so that you can look up and say, in that rapturous moment. 
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• 
* Whom have I in heaven but thee? and, There is none upon earth 
tbat I desire beside thee '^ — these arc parts of that hidden life. And 
it may well be called a /(/%, though it be hidden. And though out- 
ward praying, and much that goes to make devotional exercise, may 
8eem to be mechanical, and is, it does not alter the fact that there is 
tbis secret, deep, blessed inward life. And they are indeed poor fol- 
lowers of Christ who have never had those joyful experiences which 
proceed from the hidden life. That is a poor road for a man to travel 
in which he can not find a sunny spot in winter, or a shady spot in 
summer, where he may sit down and eat his food. That must be a 
savage country in which there are no resting-places. The soul's 
resting-places in this world are many. Yea, it must needs be that 
there are many, when even a pile of stones is a pillar good enough 
for a child of God, sleeping thereon, to see angels ascending and de- 
scending between him and heaven. 

Not to open this further, I remark, in closing. 

First, that the morality of a man, and his whole external life, is 
his poorest part, if he is a true man. That which you carry out- 
wardly bears no comparison to that which you carry inwardly, if 
you are a true man. You know very well that this is so in your 
family. You know that you are misjudged if any body thinks that 
you are, as a father and a husband, only what you show yourself to 
be in the street. If a man goes into company, there is that in him 
which shuts him up. And when he comes into the household among 
his ipost familiar friends, he can not say his dearest things. Nay, 
when only you and your companion are together, you can not say the 
things which are the most divine in you. It is only when the favoring 
hour comes, at last, and you are helped by circumstances, that, in 
some whispered word, in some glancing moment, you say things 
that, like seals, make their pictures on the memory forever. 

And as it is in the household, so it is in your whole life. That 
part of your life which you can use outside is not the best, nor the 
richest, nor the truest part of it. The things which are seen partake 
of the imperfection of sense and matter. The invisible life of every 
true man — that which he is back of his conduct, and words, and ges- 
tures, and postures, and demeanor ; that which he is as God sees him 
in the secret silence of his own closet-self — that is the true man, and 
ought to be better than any other part. It is said of a man, fre- 
quently, " Ho is better than he seems." It is a poor man that is not 
better than he seems. There are many men who are worse than they 
seem — that is so ; and there are many men who are better than they 
seem — ^that is so, too, thanks be to God. There are many men who 
do not know how to take the good that is in them and organize it 
outside. There are many men who, though thej; are weak in the 
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flesh, yet have, relatively, a great deal of power in the intellect and 
spirit. There are many men who know how to be better men in their 
thoughts than in their actions. There are many men who out of temp- 
tation come to equipoise, but who in temptation have not that 
equipoise. Christ knows it ; and he pities a great many men, and will 
do justice to a great many men, whom we tread under our feet. Jnst 
as you are, you ought to be more just. Kind as you are, you ouoflit 
to be kinder. True as you are, you ought to be truer. Generous as 
you are, outwardly, there ought to be a fountain in you that is more 
nobly full of generosity. 

Do you know what I think is a mean man ? A man that is afraid 
not to do a good thing, and then is sorry because he has done it-^ 
that I call a mean man : a man who — after he has given money to 
some benevolent object, says to a friend, " I was in a comer, and had 
to give that twenty-five dollars." You were a fool to give twenty-five 
dollai*s when you did not want to ; and having given it, it is mean 
for you to say, " I suppose it is all right ; but I did not want to give 
that twenty-five dollars. It was for some poor widow, I believe, ^^ 
something of that sort." Could any body but a mean man do tha^* 
Your circumstances were so much better than your disposition th^^ 
you were brought where you really did a thing that was worthy ^ 
your truer and better nature, and worthy of your hopes for the 1^ 
to come ; but the doing of the thing was not sweet enough to ke*^^ 
you to the flavor, and you spit it out, and went away mourning o>'^^ 
it — feeling sorry that you did it! What can you make of such * 
man as that — a man that does good by accident, and then repen "^'^ 
of it? 

There are many men who are far better than their reputation^' 
There are many men who have the rc])utation of being stingy an^^ 
cruel, and who will wring your neck in a strife or an emergency ; bu"^ 
who, at another time, and when they are in a different vein, would si't> 
by you night and day, and would not spare their bodies nor theif 
w-ealth in ministering to you. They would kill you on one side, and. 
save you on the other. 

There are many men who are bettor than they seem ; but all men 
ought to be. When you have done your best; when you have 
brought yourself up to such a dop:rce of excellence that you are 
praised and patted, and called amiable, and generous, and refined, and 
symmetrical, and saintly, and you overhear such whisperings about 
your virtues that you are tempted to think that you are almost a 
bird of paradise — even then, you ou<jjlit to be black as a crow out- 
side, compared with w^hat you are inside ! For, after all, that man's 
in.sjdc must be very low who can get his outside nearly up to it. If a 
D2aij, dragging this clumsy body, caw pev^oYTai ^\io\\\. ^'a* well as hie 
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honghts and feelings can plan, what must those thoughts and feel- 
Dgs be ? He who comes near his ideal has his ideal very low. But 
hat man who is manfully and continuously working to carry up the 
outside, and who still sees his ideal above his performance, and rising 
IS fast as he rises, ought to be happy — especially if he feels unhappy ! 
31essed is the man who is never contented with his conduct. Blessed 
s the man who is never without some pain in the souL Blessed is 
he man who sees that there are infinite heights beyond him. But 
roe be to the man who, in this sphere, and in his present circum- 
•tsnces, says, " I am good enough." He is scarcely worthy of being 
lalled a shuck or a cob. He certainly is not fit to be called the grain 
Yt the bread. 

I wish to make one application on the subject of the beauty of our 
mtward lives and the beauty of our occupations ; because the grace, 
he richness, the significance of our outward lives is derived from what 
?e put into them by our inward lives, as I have already intimated. 
)ar outward lives are discriminated one from another by the qualities 
irhich animate the one and the other. But there are a great many 
nen who are called to homely lives. And it is in the power of a 
nan, out of his soul, to make a homely thing handsome. It is in the 
[K>wer of a man, by the cheerfulness of his disposition, to lift himself 
ip in a given pursuit so that any body who engages in that pursuit 
ihall be able to make it finer and nobler. (Well, I do not yet hit 
what I am after !) Why do you want to go to college ? You say, 
^ Because that is the way to be successful in life." That is a motive 
good enough so far as it goes. But I want you to go to college, not 
because you are going to be a lawyer, or doctor, or minister, or 
teacher, or professor, but because it will make more of you. A man 
onght to want a good education because he wants to be more of a 
nan, and ought to want to go to college because it will augment his 
nanhood. If I had a son who was going to plow all the days of his 
^9 I should say that he ought to be educated in order to be a good 
logman. You are going to be a man ; and your manhood ought 
^t to be according to the measure of your occupation, but larger 
^ An that. And in every single pursuit that a man undertakes, this 
^"^ard quality, this hidden life, ought to go through it, and make 
^■sentially noble. If a man is going to be a musician, why is he 
^^■^g to be one ? Is it that he may touch ecstatically all the various ' 
^t;cJ8? Is it that he may make the groundlings gape ? Is it thai 
' iiiay make the money chink in his pockets ? These, as incidental, 
'*^ateral, and coordinate motives, are not to be reproved. But a 
*^^er view is this: "I am called to music, and that is to be the 
*^*>a by which whatever is beautiful and true in me is to ex^rcaa 
®^^ to men; and I take it as my instrumenO^ 
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Why do I speak to you it » preaober, from Sunday to Siadayt 
God knows it is becanse I hare things which I think will nuke yoa J 
better, and not becanse I want yonr admiration, though I Uke thtt 1 
too, as it oomes in without my seeking it And I like yonr sympt* 
thy and yonr love. For I am a man of like pasuons with yoursdvei 
•—no worse in some things, and no better in some tUngs — as good ii 
the average, I hope. But I hold that Gk>d gave me speaking power, 
and gave me a sense of what manhood is; and what I long for is, to 
see better men and better women in communities and famiBei. 
And I love my country and the world, and labor by all that is in me 
to make men ambitious of good things, to make the light of gemni 
flash across homely ways, and make fewer tears and more smUeii 
and make fewer bad men and more good men. 

And I say that, if I were a violinist, I ought to have the sams 
spirit. If I am called to be a fiddler, I am ordMned of QoA to mafa 
manldnd lift up their heads; and if I do that, I must have something 
in me. But what is a fiddler worth, who is all dried up at heart, and b 
no bigger than a pin, and who thinks it his duty to scrape his catgut 
from morning till night, and has no higher ideal than that ? A Ibol 
could do it as well as he. But if a man is only a player of the fiddle^ 
and God has inspired his soul, and Christ has baptised him into a 
new life, and has given him yearnings and aspirations for things 
noble and true, he can serve God and his fellow-men by that instru- 
ment. There is something for all to do, but by difierent instruments 
— one by his organ ; another by his piano ; another by his paint- 
brush ; another by his sculptor's cliisel ; another by his plow ; an- 
other by his carpenter's tools ; another by his trowel — every man by 
that to which he is called in the providence of God, that he may give 
some expression to the inwardness that is waked up in him. There 
are rude workmen who have, back of their hand, back of their skill, a 
soul that is trying to express itself in the realities of life. This 
is the ordination which makes true manhood and true genius. 

And this is the great reason why men are so shallow. Why, the 
pictures that I see are so thin that a fly could wade across them 
and not get drowned I A million pictures are not thick enough to 
take one in knee-deep I The trouble is, that the painter has 
nothing in him — or nothing but paint. He is simply a portrait- 
' painter^— or merely a Chinese dauber. Some outward things he seca 
that will sell, and he puts them on canvas. It was wood ; it is paint ; 
and a fool prepares it for the market ! . 

But if a man is endowed of God to see that every thing in nature 
carries lights, and that every thing in nature has symbols, indications, 
hints ; and if, seeing better than other men, and feeling deeper than 
they, he can take his brush and seize the most significant thing, and 
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lent it in such ways that when other men see it they say, 
y did not I see that hefore ?" (though they can not tell what 
losee now !) he is a real artist. The smallest thing done by a man 
las true genius is important ; and the extent to which such a man 
evate and benefit bis fellow-men, depends upon the amount of in- 
less that ho has. That is the reservoir of the soul. And it is 
pth ; it 18 the power of. its contents ; it is the struggling man- 
which Christ has awakened, which the Holy Spirit inspires, 
rhich God is carrying up to himself — it is this that is to stand 
1 every speaker, every artist, every worker. You are all work- 
getlur with God^ whether you hold the rudder, or handle the 
,or steer the state — whatever you do; and you are workers 
e same great end — the renovation of man, and the rebuilding 
) globe, until it shines in its perfect newness, and heaven and 
are one. 

!>w blessed is this inward life, by which a man's soul is a fountain 
r which come the issues of life I how noble ! and how hard to be 
ed ! But when it is reached, how it is worth every struggle, 
5very tear, and every aspiration, and all the gropings, and 
iliogs, and downfalls, and every stroke and wound, by which 
St the victory came ! And yet how many are striving to 
themselves happy in the world's way ! O fools ! O crowds 
Is ! O innumerable myriad fools ! that are trying to be happy by 
itside, though the world has shown you over and over again, in 
&rs, and groans, and pains, that there is no such thing as being 
r in that way, and though Christ has deigned to reach over and 
) you, ''A man's life consisteth not in the things which he pos- 
h P You have tried it all the way up, only to find that you 
ever so happy as you expected to be. You said, as you were 
ig manhood, " If, when I am twenty-one years old, things can 
and so, I shall be perfectly happy." Tlicy were as you had 
d ; and yet you were not happy. When you were twenty-one, 
ftid, "If, when I am twenty-five, I could have ten thousand dol- 
[ would not ask for any more ;" and you got the ten thousand 
•a; but the idea of being satisfied with that you laughed to 
When you were twenty-five, you said, ** If at thirty I could 
iave such a position in a partnership, with such and such a 
, I would be entirely satisfied ;" and you got what you asked 
mt it was nothing to you. Your ambition lay far beyond that, 
through your whole life you have been shifting your ground, 
ave always been going to he happy, but have never been happy 
\ proportion in which your money has inonvised, nor in the pro- 
m in which your intelligence has incrensod, nor in the propor- 
in which the amplitude of your life outwardly has increased* 
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Yonr table is better, your house is larger and finer, your fan 
richer, yonr plaoe in society is carried up very much ; and ] 
are not as happy as you used to be. And you are still goii 
the same blindfolded way, and are determined to see if yon 
h&p np gold and silver, and outward honor, and get more 
ness out of them. 

Let me tell you, no man will be any happier in this worl 
that will make him which he has in himself. Not that I de 
external conditions have a great deal to do with it ; but I ho 
the prime condition of happiness consists in the soul that a n 
ries. If a nuw's mind is staid oh God, if he believes in his c 
mortality, and if he knows that Christ loves him and has re< 
his sonl, you might put him in a dungeon, and he would be 
But if a man has no such support, and no such comfort, yon 
put him on a throne, and he could not be happy. 

Now, what are your materials for happiness, young man ? 
have you in yourselt that is competent to make you happy? 
happiness is all ambitiously marked out. It depends on e 
conditions. But these never did sprinkle joy on any man's hi 
ing soul. All happiness must come from within ; from moral ( 
and social quality, and spiritual quality-— from the manhood 
in you. Where are your elements of happiness? How fe 
elements there arc in most men ! How many there are tl 
going into old age ransacked by selfishness, worn out by the aj 
and passions, destroyed by the animal propensities ! How n 
you have used up all that was of any value in you, and are wait 
the sexton's shovel to cover you up and get you out of th 
How many men live their three score and ten years, and tl 
and are buried, of whom it maybe said that the clod over the 
is worth more to the world than they were ! O woeful 1 
shameful life I — ^above all, when there stands waiting for the 
life of the soul hidden with Christ in God. 

To that I commend you — ^that which is your joy here, wbi< 
be your support in the hour of deatli, and which will be tb 
foundation and condition of joy in immortality. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMOIf, 

• 

O LoKD our God ! thou art prreater than that the earth can express thee. 
Thou fillest the spheres. Thy being is not known, nor can it be in any point of 
time. Though thou art surrounded by innumerable intelligences, not all that 
gize and behold thee, taking in a conception of thee, can take in the whole of 
tUne infinite and unfathomable being. ■ And only canst thou be known in the 
foooesflive evolutions and developments of the eternal world. For thou art such 
and 80 much, thou art so transcendent in the outreach of every one of thine 
iktribates, that only when the soul grows to knowledge in its own essential 
stature, can it comprehend any thing more of thee. For thou art not as a thing 
thit we look upon. Thou art one upon whom our being travels. Thou art one 
whom by searching wo can not find out, nor know unto perfection. We rejoice 
that there is such amplitude ; and though it leaves us in darkness or in twilight, 
we rejoice in the glory of the future. We rejoice also in the conception which 
it gives us of the richness and wonder of thine invitation. Thou art calling us 
to thee, and pronouncing us thy children; and thou art kindling in us the first 
fcint yearnings of the filial heart. Thou art drawing us spiritually and inwardly 
urto thyself. We know not what all these foretokens mean ; but that they 
poplicgy coronation, we know. Yet, what is to be the fashion of that life, what 
litob^ the nature of that soul, what we are to be in that other manhood, in thai 
Ugher existence, it hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive. Here we 
moivironed by outward influences — by matter ; here we are fastened down to 
the globe on which we dwell, springing from out of it, and still cumbered with 
ft^thoogh striving to get free. We can not in these rude and earthly experiences 
iai analogy, nor any thing to compass the truth of that glory which shall be 
iWdealed in us through Jesus Christ. And all the voices out of the invisible, all 
' ftoae words of strange and mysterious meaning which stand recorded in thy 
Ueaed word, fall upon our ear, but bring little to our moral sense — and yet, 
■ttething. Tliey kindle in us devout expectations ; they awake in us earnest 
yVLndngs ; they inspire us to turn from the things that men call great and good, 
ttd measure them with a new and higher measurement. We are learning by thy 
|iaee that onr life consists not in the abundance of the things which we possess ; 
ttd we are learning that not all of ourselves and of our own faculties are for us ; 
ftat bat a part of them work earthward, and but a part work heavenward. And 
^ find, gradually, that among those things in us which are working toward the 
■(iiitnal and the divine, there are finer and coarser workings ; and that there are 
of excellence even in the most excellent things. And we come to such a 
of all the ways in which we are growing, or may grow, that we have a 
Sovereign contempt for what we are now in this fragmentary being. We long 
^ a nobler manhood ; but when we see what we have done toward it, we have 
^ laid the foundations. There is no manhood into which we can enter as into a 
'^^Qaion, and dwell there. There is nothing perfected. We are full of strivings, 
^ will be. We can not go back again. Having tasted the better, we can not 
^ contented with the worse. Having known the power of the life to come, 
'^*ving known something of the intimacy and joy of thine interior love, how can 
^ torn again to the beggarly elements of the world ? It must needs be that we 
^^ on, imlaeB we forsake oxa own honor and digxnty , and a!il >^\i \& \x^^ >a 
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Wa mwi go oa; and yet^goCng on Is ao foU of dlMaHaflMOoii ; ao Bttle d» i 
Iralld thai ia worth boUdSng ; ao modi an. oor bort eflbrta mamd \rf iha o^ 
meaauring ideal, ihat» eveiy daj when we hare done the beet, we Msg \m^ 
chlhowlltUe. And how imperfiMi thai UtHel 

P Lord our God ! we do not deilio to live eontent. We know that we mm 
aifeniMwe groan and traTail in fheae thinga. We thank thee Ibr ao man j allavi 
ating Jqj% and for aomnch Joy aa we have in outward liiid. We thank thee fti 
Booh hqpe and expeetation, and for each vidona of blenedneaB, and for tad 
Intervala of twilight, aa are given to na on oor waj home to heaven. But «■ 
aeek a better dtf , and a nobler chaxacter, and a more bleeeed commnnlon wtth 
thee. We know it can not be wrapped agi^ in daricnees until reaaon fUL B 
hath been diadoaed. We daap the predoua eeeret. We are of God. Wo oa 
going back to him, and shall yet atand arrayed like him, and not nnwortliily bt 
called the sona of God. And we esn not foiget it. This thought dwells ia m 
and ovenneaaurea all other thinga. 

O our Father! we beaeech of thee that thou wilt grant that this UflMi 
thought of discontent — disBontent with lower things, and aqiiratlon towiil 
things above and beyond— may dwell in us; that we may not alumbernor deep; 
that we may not go into torpor. 

Grant, we pray thee, thai we may never die while yet alive and wi&iBf 
about, ghastly and useless. We beseech of thee, minister to our inward \St\if 
our outward doings. Make our outward life rich \ts the xiohness of thki faiiniA 
love. Pour thine own love into us. Every day rebuke us^ that thou mji^ 
nske us better. I^veiy day ohida us^ that we may see the beauty of ^vW^ 
ing smile. Every day smite us, if only then thou wilt caress us, and bring «> 
into the sweet experience of thy bosom of love. O thou that hast loved the 
world I O thou that art the source of all love ! grant, we beseech of thee, that we 
may be so sanctified in thee and to thee, that we may become more and more to 
each other, deeper, richer, stronger, and clasped firmer in all fidelitiee vsA 
jiffections. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt bless us in the service of the sanctaiij ^ 
4ay. Grant that the truth may be as bread to the hungry, and as water to tbi 
thirsty. Come thou thyself in the speaking of the truth ; and may it be more to 
those that hear than it is in the speaking. Grant, we beseech of thee, thtt it 
may enter into all the pasaagea of the soul, and that every one of us may hesr e^ 
-echoing ; that every faculty, in its own separate language, may speak the ttis^ 
thing to us in multiplied voices. 

Let thy blessing rest upon all that are gathered together this morning, wlM 
come. If not with hands full of flowers to offer thee, yet with hearts fall o( 
gratitude, to render thanks to thee for thy sparing and restoring mercy. Accept 
■their thanks, and abundantly bless thorn. 

O Lord God I grant, we prsy thee, that those who look upon great danger 
passed away, and great fears that, like mighty storms, turn away, and pass b} 
and leave -their bolts unsped, and who bring their sacred message, may be si 
cepted, and that they may pour out their hearts of gratitude and of consecration 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt be near to those who have come here to gi 
strength, who are burdened, who have inward troubles, whose troubles have i 
name to them, and whose troubles arc as birds of prey, flying hither and thithi 
and coming out unawares upon them. O Lord ! thou canst brood and prote 
thine own. And aa a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, so canst the 
those that put their trust in thee. We commend thom to thy care. And mi 
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u>ae tbat are^ darkness, and those that are suffering the pangs of bereavement, 
•1 that Christ is very near to comfort them to^aj — and never so near as when 
ley are in darkness ; never so near as when they seem to themselves to be 
Bptied of joy ; never so near as when they are most outcast and forlorn. May 
ley find Qod a very present help in time of trouble. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt draw near to all that are in the midst of 
fe, bearing its .cares, and bearing its burdens, and endeavoring to adminis- 
nr its responsibilities, so as best to serve God and man. Strengthen them 
I every generous and just purpose ; and as their day is, so may their strength be 
laa We pray thee, that thou wilt teach men not so much to let alone the 
rorld, as to overcome it by right handling. And we pray that thou wilt grant 
hem grace to walk in and out before thee in the discharge of secular duties, so as 
make men praise God. 

Blew this church, we beseech of thee, and all its members — those that are pre- 
isnt with us, and those that are scattered abroad. Bless any that are upon the 
{veat deep ; any that are in foreign lands ; any that are in remote places of our 
>wn land. Be near to them, and grant that the Sabbath may rise with healing 
A its beams upon them to^ay. And we beseech of thee that as there are thou- 
Hods who turn back their loving thoughts to this place, and to the truth dispensed 
Imts, it may be to them as though they were hero. May those thoughts bring 
iown the blessinp^s of God upon them. 

Bless, we pray thee, every family. Enrich them more and more. Grant that 
flwy may bo purer. May they be less and less worldly. May they have more 
ttd more of that divine and pure and noble life which shall make them house- 
holds not far from the gate of heaven. And wo beseech of thee, that thou wilt 
l>>Bpare us for the evils that are before us in life. We ask not that thou wilt 
(log the boll to warn where dangers are. We have committed ourselves to thee, 
lad thou wilt take care of that. But we ask thee to disclose to us where are 
PVU joys. We sliall find them when we come to thee. We ask thee that thou 
•flt ordain our way ; that thou wilt give us every day contentment ; that thou 
•Dt every day give us faith which overcomes the world ; that thou wilt every 
^ give us what that day needs. May we not seek to prepare ourselves for 
"ttnre contingencies until they draw near to us. As thou hast ministered to us 
^ grace that we needed at each particular exigency of life, so, living or dying, 
^, Shepherd I wilt prepare thy flock, and guide them. When a stream is to 
^finded, thou knowcst it long before the flock, and thou wilt choose the hour 
nd place, and bo there to guide them in the waters. And grant, we beseech of 
i^ that we may every one feel, though we have wandered far, and though we 
K the children of Christian parents, and have forgotten their teachings, and havo 
^gotten even the purity of our youth, and have cast aside the faith of our fathers, 
fcit we are not forgotten of thee, whom we forget ; that we are not uncared for^ 
koQg^i we are careless ; that we are loved, though we no longer love thee. 

We commend all to thy great and gracious heart, and pray that, living or dy- 
\f, we may be still under thine immediate eye and care. And when peril, and 
A, and trial, and suffering, are all gone, and it is time for us to go, may we, 
itter than birds, know the call from the winter and toward the south, know the 
aaning of this call heavenward, and spread our wings, and fly through all the way; 
df hearing the sounds, and knowing the direction by the light and the blessed 
awing thither, may wo appear in Zion, and before God. 
^nd to thy name shall be the praise of our salvation. Father, Son, and Spirit. 
m0tL 
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Cast not away, tlierefore, jour confidence, which hath g^reat recompense of 
rewaicL For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done tho will of God, 
ye might receive the promise. For yet a little while, and he that shall come will 
eome, and will not tarry." — Heb. x. 85-37. 



-•♦•• 



This is the language of one who saw the early disciples so envi- 
roned with persecution, with social difficulties of every kind, in con- 
sequence of their Christian privation, that they were carried to the 
utmost strait, and were liable to give way, and to throw up their 
discipleship, and go back to their friends and their civil estate, and 
live as other men did. It was a state of discouragement ; and in this 
particular case it arose from external causes, acting upon the early 
Christians. 

The apostle exhorts them not to cast away their confidence. It 
is as if he had said, in respect to a bond which one had purchased, 
and which seemed to have depreciated in the market. It is worth all 
its face, and a great deal more, if you will be patient. ^^ Cast not 
away, therefore, your confidence, which hath great recompense of 
reward." 

He then says that persons must expect, in the attainment of any 
great thing, to give enough time for the result to ripen. *' Ye have 
need of patience, that, afler ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the promise." You must not live in the present, and by the 
tenses ; you must not live from hand to mouth, in spiritual things ; 
but, even after you have done your whole duty, you must still wait, 
and give time, as it were, for God to work out your reward. 

And then, as against the feeling that there is no God, or that he 

IjBMOir : Eph. L Hthns (PIjrmoQUi Collection) : Nob. 180, 619. t 
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will not succor, the apostle adds, " For yet a Uttle while, and he that 
shall come will come, and will not tarry/' It is only a seeming 
delay that God practices. To him it is no delay. It is only delay 
to us because we reason on a schedule different from that on which 
the infinite God reasons. With him a thousand years are but as a 
day. 

Discouragements are incident to all such Christian lives as are 
based upon Christian truth. The source of discouragement differs in 
differing ages ; and yet, alike in all ages there is this substantial 
struggle to be maintained against hopelessness. If in one age exter- 
nal persecution rages, men are largely delivered from discouragement 
from internal sources. If the times change, and there is peace with- 
out, then discouragements arise from the operation of causes within. 
But, one way or the other, every man, going through the Christian 
life, will have times of despondency. They will have the least of it 
whose ideal of religion is the lowest ; they will have the most of it, 
usually, whose ideal is the highest ; but all will have some, if the 
root of the matter be in them. 

The yearning and the discouragomOnt in many cases will depend 
upon temperament, and upon mental peculiarities. Sometimes it 
will depend upon health ; at other times upon the hopefulness of a 
man's nature ; and at other times upon liis cautiousness and unhopc- 
fulness. Some never will be discouraged. Some are sad and disap- 
pointed in every thing beforehand, and always. 

l^otween these two extremes lies tlie great army of campaigning 
Christians, who at certain times ami seasons are full of discourage- 
ment, and not of inspiriting hope. To these I shall address myself 
this morninc:. 

1. There are many discouragements which follow false concep- 
tions of life, and which result from the practical rectification of those 
conceptions. There are those who enter upon a Christian life expecting 
to be borne, as it were, by the divine afilatns, straight through their 
course. They think themselves to bo ships. Their business is to 
set the sails. God is to give the winds. And they are to be wafled 
right across the ocean. When they find, on the other hand, that 
they are to work out their own salvation, and that they are to do it 
with fear and trembling, and that God only works in them to will 
and to do, and that the effect of the divine influence upon them is to 
make the necessity of work in them still more emphatic, they are 
disappointed ; because it was not to that feast that they proposed to 
come. 

There are those who have supposed a religious life to be a tide 

of joyful emotion. They expecto<l to have conflicts, to be sure ; but 

then, they were to be conflicts oul oV a y^^'Vv\\ <i'iL\vvi\\^\v<i^ -si^ \\vvi \KxftA, 
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They thought religion was some Cleopatr*Vs barge of ivory and gold, 
with pnrple ssdls, and with music and joyfulncss within ; and though 
there would be savage barbarians along either shore, that would 
shoot arrows at them, they meant to fire out of the barge a great 
deal better than was sent at them ; and when they find that instead 
of being a Cleopatra^s barge, it is a galley, as it were, and that they 
are galley-slaves, they are despondent. It is the despondency of 
disappointed expectation. 

The dispersion of these illusions destroys all that they stood on ; 
and yet, at that, it is far better. There is many a man who is much 
nearer the kingdom of God at the point of discouragement than he 
was at the point of hope. The point of hope was the point of mis- 
conception ; and, when the illusion is dispersed, though it be hard 
to bear, and they are utterly discouraged for the moment, this dis- 
couragement is more wholesome than was their hopefulness, because 
it is nearer to the truth, and nearer to that life in which divine in- 
fluences are accustomed to act upon the human soul. 

2. There are those who begin a religious life upon the nourish- 
ment abundantly supplied to them in the peculiar circumstances in 
which they are born, but who have only a slender capacity for sup- 
plying themselves with nourishment. They lack that motive force 
which makes religion, and that inspiration which gives them vital 
courage. When men are born into the kingdom, and are drawn 
into the church of Christ, they are surrounded by anxious friends. 
TPhey come in, it may be, in times of general religious interest, in 
^bich meetings arc set for the very purpose of winning them, as 
jfamaces are set to smelt the stubborn ore. They are visited from 
^ay to day ; they are anxiously instructed ; they find themselves the 
subjects of prayers, and hymns, and exhortations, and social excite- 
ments. Whatever they need, a thousand times more than they have 
been accustomed to receive, is fed to them. But by and by these 
things die away from them. Being harvested and safely housed, 
they are now expected to earn their living like children that at first 
were fed from the mother's bosom, but that now arc so far grown 
that the parents say to them, " You must earn your living," and 
that, though they were very happy so long as they were fed, are not 
so happy when they begin to earn their own food. 

There is no one thing in which there are greater differences be- 
tween men than in the power of furnishing spiritual food to on^'s 
self. Sdme men can read the word of God and derive from it in- 
stant knowledge. Other men read it, and it is a blank book to them. 
Some men can find communion with God in prayer. Other men find 
it difficult to pray at all. The power of xaiaviig xx^Vi^ \*ViSi\SL^\.^ <5t 
will, or emotion^ moral food for the soul, la xefj 9MSfttc\i\. m ^^<ix«c^ 
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persons. Those who are slenderly endowed in this respect, find, a* 
soon as they begin to live a Christian life for themselves, that it ^ 
very dull. All the joys that they had seem to have gone ; the reaVit.v 
that they saw has disappeared; their earnestness flags; they be©^ 
to think that they have made a mistake ; they suspect that they ^^^ 
not among those who are bom again, or that religion itself is bii't*- *^ 
illusion. And discouragement supervenes upon their former L^-^g^^ 
state of joy. 

It is for such persons that the external routine of church dutii 
peculiarly useful. If they could be held to some set, stated exen 
allied to religion, they would find themselves, both by the regula 
of these exercises and by their routine nature, to be greatly sustai 
and helped. For they are pei*sons that are living upon a low pi 

It is here that the argument for ritualism comes nearest to b^^- eing 
solid. It is true, if persons who have a slender intellectual, ori- 

ginating power, and who are not fruitful in their moral nature, 
have their senses fed, can find something to see and to touch, 
can have with every hour a regulation prayer, with every stated 
and season of the year a regulation observance, and with cei 
colors and forms certain associations, that they find themselves 
much helped. Hero is the point wliere ritualism — a system of 
bolical images and high services — lias a justifying ground and rej 
The only criticism of it is, that men claim that it is divine, 
other forms are human ; whereas, it is the most utter of huma* 
vcntions. It is the most absolutely artificial association of ider 
connection with things that ever w:is thought of. It is as fa" 
moved from divinity as any thing can possibly be. Xot the niL 
stories by which she seeks to teach tiie child, are further rerac^^^*^^^ 
from inspiration than are the ritualistic services of churches 0^^'^^^ 
being designed and appointed of God to accomplish a certain \v ^^'^' 
They are human services. They are perfectly permissible, and ^^> 
as I shall show, within a limited sphere, useful, or may become ^^> 
but they are in no sense divine. 

Their fault, next to their arrogant claim to divinity, is, that i>^^^y 
help the present want at the expense of the future. Tliey tend tolc ^'^'P 
men children, and treat them all their lives lonjx as children. T**^^^ 
are the very devices of absolute governments, which, in order to ni *^ 
llieir subjects easy to be governed, keep them so low in intellige^^ 
and so low in capacity that they have not power to rise up and V^' 
their rulers. They lower the tone of manhood, in order to m5> 
men manageable, under despotic governments ; and under Christ » ^^ . 
governments they lower the tone of conscience and of the mo' 
lile, and fail to supply men with spiritual nourishment. In "^^ 
earlier stacjes of religious experience, the eye, the ear, the taste, ^"^ 
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magination, fitly help those that can not help themselves. The 
mistake is, that they keep on helping them. It wonld be jast as wise 
to keep a child in the spelling-book because spelling must precede 
reading, or to keep a child in children's dresses because they fit 
children, as to insist upon a man's confining himself to external 
religions observances because they are best adapted to the first steps 
of a Christian life. There is a brief period in the history of some 
persons, in which images, symbols, and services, devised with taste 
and imagination, inspire their inward life, and help them ; but all 
such instrumentalities should be so graduated as to set men forward 
to that position in which they shall help themselves, and not rely 
upon help from without ; in which they shall have their spiritual life 
supplied directly from God, and not be forever dependent upon its 
being supplied from some external source, through the senses. 

If it were an infant arrangement, for certain kinds of beginnings, 
to be soon dropped, sending forward its subject to higher realms, 
no longer sensuous, there would be some justifying reason in it ; but 
it is not so. And yet a claim is made for this system as one of emi- 
nent supematurality — a system which is based on the senses, which 
feeds the soul through the senses, which does nothing except tliroagh 
the sensuous nature, and which attaches to forms of matter certain 
moral ideas or associations, and calls these imaginations supernatural. 
It claims to be more eminently supernatural than those systems 
which are founded on the original laws of nature, and upon habits 
of rational instruction ; but it is in reality far less supernatural than 
they are, inasmuch as it only succeeds in substituting the imagina- 
tion for supematurality. 

The great end of the Gospel is to make self-sustaining men ; to 
take men at the point of animalism, or a little above it, and, by 
using all instruments and methods of instruction, carry tlicm as 
rapidly as possible up to that state in which they shall live, not by 
the senses at all, but by the spirit ; not by any thing lower than 
fiiith and hope and the inward vision of God. Every man should 
derive his food from this higher relation to God. Feed him through 
the body, rather than let him die; but do not keep him on food 
■applied through, the senses. Carry him up so that higher mouths 
and nobler appetites shall be developed. Let the childhood state 
drop from him. Ritualistic instniction, in so far as it is good for 
any thing, is good for the childhood state ; and all ritualistic instruc- 
tion that is carried beyond that makes babies out of men. 

The discouragement of all these is just the same in kind as that 
of the multitudes of followers who came after Christ. It tends 
make men self-indulgent. It works in them and for them ; but 
not develop in them a self-reliant nature. It docs not make 
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maften of themaelYeBi nor of their drcanuitanoes* It taken them at 
ohlldieDi fteda them as children, and keeps them as children. There- 
ti3(i% when they come to do any Uung for themselves, they have no prac- 
tical experience to guide them. They are like rich men's hoys who have 
been dealt with so kindly and tenderly in the family, that they hay< 
grown np without having had any contact with the world, and withonl 
a knowledge of any trade or business ; so that if the father fails, as 
happens ninety-nine times in a hundred, they are lefb without any 
means of support. The most worthless of all persons are these lily- 
handed boys who have been brought up without being taught to do 
any thing for themselves. We know this is so, and recognize it in 
social matters ; but it is precisely what many churches attempt to do 
by men. They bring them into a dmrch, where there is a priest to 
think for them, and pray for them, and preach for them ; and all is done 
for them, so that if they are thrown out into the world where there 
is no priest, and no Sunday, and no church, and nobody to do any thing 
for them, they are helpless and miserable. Never having been taught 
to stand on their own feet, they cripple down at the first moment. 

It is wise and proper in an enemy's country, to use forts to drill 
men in ; but no man is fit for any thing, as a soldier, if he can not 
stand out on the open plain and take fight in a manly way. And we 
are perfectly willing that there shall be priests, and robes, and saints' 
days, and forms, and cei*emonies, and varions services, if men will 
only admit, while they are using tlieni, that they were humanly devised, 
and that there is no more divinity in them than in any other happy 
hit in an educational scheme — than in the blackboards, the globes, 
the orrery, or any other apparatus of an academy or school. They 
are divine in the sense that God inspires all men in their higher 
faculties. And I have no objection to the things themselves. ^Yhat 
I object to is, that they undertake to supplant the very fundamental 
idea of the Bible — namely, the forging of men out of weakness into 
strength, and out of childhood into manhood. This they can not da 
They never did and never will do it 

Where men are so discouraged, they are precisely like those who 
came to Christ. The woman of Samaria said, in answer to his instruc- 
tion, " Give me this water " — that is, the living water — " that I come 
not hither to draw." She did not want to draw the water, but wanted 
to have it drawn for her, all of it, and all the time. Doubtless many 
of the men who ate the loaves and fishes prayed with a will that part 
of the Lord's prayer which says, " Give us this day our daily bread." 
They did not want to earn their living, but wanted to be fed. And 
not a few go into the church to be fed through the senses. That 
which you get through the senses may be good enough for a start ; 
bat the quicker you leave the senses behind, the better. If you de- 
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id upon tbcm long, that is evidence that you are abusing and mis- 
ng them. 

3. Men suffer discouragements arising from the misconception of 
» relations of joy to the Christian life. They think while they 
i joyful that they are growing, and when they are not joyful that 
^y are going behindhand. But pain is a far more growing element 
in joy. Sunshine is not more indispensable to harvests than rains 
i cloudy days. And in the Christian life the yoke and the burden 
5 eminently profitable to men. If there be an impression that God 
a God of joy, and that all those who are truly born into the Chris- 
n life become champagne-like, effervesce, as it were, then I do not 
►ncler that men are discouraged. But I hold that, though the 
ristian life is triumphant and joyful, no mortal man can ever at- 
n to the conditions which are prescribed as the ends of our being, 

& mere courae of joy. 

Here is an old-fashioned sitting-room and kitchen, and an old- 
Hioned fire-place. On one side the old grandfather and grand- 
»t;lier sit serenely, and on the other side the father and mother, of 
ong winter evening. The children are scattered here and there 
^ut the room, and, following the example of their betters, they 
^*lc ; and they interlace work with play, occasionally touching the 
*^le to rock the babe. The fire crackles, and the flame roars ; and 
'■^n the log breaks in two and falls down, flocks of fiery birds rush 
the chimney, and the imagination of the most unpoetic child is 
'^kcned by the scene. Oh ! how joyful it is to have such a fire as 

It was a year ago that the father and the boys, on the mountain- 
le, in the deep woods, cut that very log. The cold wind exercised 
^m ; and they exercised to defeat the wind. Great logs they hewed 
^m the parent stock, and loaded on the sled ; and these were drawn 
rough the cumbering snow by the slow-moving oxen, and were 
acked up in the door-yard. And then came the cutting and 
lilting with the heavy, sounding ax. And after a whole year, 
tring which that wood has been more or less subject to this prepa- 
tion, the winter comes, and the wood is reduced to flame and sparks. 
ad I say that the history of this wood begins at the time when it 
cut on the mountain-side, and goes on clear down to the period 
hen it burns in the firerplace. 

But there are many persons who want the wood without having 
> hew it. They want to sit by the great fii-e-place, in the midst of 
le family ; but they do not want to go to the mountain-side and cut 
le timber, and haul it home, and render it fit for the fire-place. They 
o not even want the labor of bringing it into the house. 

There are many who think that reWgioni^ a\i \\\V\\a\A.QtiV^ ^<i\sX» 
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the house and sit before a great fire that has been builded for thenu 
RcligioQ is an invitation to more than that. If it is an invitation to 
one thinir, it is an invitation to the other. If it is an invitation to 
the flame and the spark, it is also an invitation to the felling, hauling, 
and preparing of the fuel. And is not this rational? Is not this the 
way to make true and wholesome natures? I ask yon whether 
a man is a man that would sit by a fire all day ? Is that your idea 
of manhood ? Would you be such a man ? — ^I mean outside of the 
church ! You would in the church. There you would like to be 
tickled, and lifted up, and patted. There you would like to see 
visions, and have joys supernal, and all manner of purflings of poetry, 
and what not. It is right for you to wish these things ; but are you 
willing to labor for the fuel without which they can not be had ? 
Are you willing to go out into the world and procure the cause of 
thfit joy which it is right for you to have in the sanctuary ? If not, 
then your idea of manhood must inevitably lead you to discourage- 
ment. 

Whatever may be the case witli priests here, God .does not intend 
to have any body but men in Christ Jesus there. The church may 
be filled with those who are neither men nor women, who are neither 
freemen nor slaves, who are neuters ; but there are no such beings in 
heaven. Any body that is saved will enter into the full proportion 
of manhooil. In the heaveiilv church there will be vi2:or and use of 
the understanding ; there will be richness in the moral sense ; tliere 
will be vitality in the will ; there will be energy in the action of all the 
parts of the mind ; there will be men who can plan, execute, endure, 
and accomplish. And that church is nearest the heavenly church 
which brings men up with most of these qualities, or with these 
qualities the most fully developed. That religion is nearest the true 
idea which has the greatest tendency to develop these qualities. I 
do not revile joy ; but I say to any body who wants it, Earn it, and 
then you shall be joyful. Do not follow the example of those who 
do nothing, and wait to be happy. 

llow generally is it the impression that religion is just like the 
capital which the father gives to his boy at twenty-one ! A man 
hands his son ten thousand dollars, and says, *• With this I set you 
up in business. Go and thrive." The son takes the money and goes 
and operates with it. And men seem to think, when God puts reli- 
gion into their soul, that it is like money, and that he says to tliera, 
*' This is your capital ; go and work with it." But there is no such 
religion as that. A man may put yeast into a measure of meal ; but 
God never puts religion into a man. Religion is nothing but the 
way in which men think, plan, act, and continue to act. We are 
not to bo surprised if men are discouraged, whoso conception of 
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religion is, that it is a joyful state ; for all the experiences of wrest- 
ling and endurance, hy which manhood is wrought out in men, give 
the lie to that notion. 

4. There are discouragements arising from conflicts and rivalries 
between lawful secular occupations and religious emotions. Our 
worldly occupations and our religious life arc only two names for one 
thing. They are parts of our life, and never should be separated. 
Oar daily business should be a part of our daily religion, and our 
daily religion should also be a part of our daily business. When 
both of them are carried along together, they never interfere. We 
never should, therefore, antagonize them in our thoughts. We never 
should set them one over against the other, to watch and be jealous 
of each other. The spiritual element is to the practical what the 
dew, and rain, and sunliglit are to the growing field of corn. In tho 
closet we cleanse and inspire the soul ; but in our business we uifte that 
strength which we have gained by this inspiring and cleansing. Our 
whole life is a religious life. The experiences of inspiration may be 
spiritual in t}\p closet ; but the real life of every man is that into 
which he puts his energy, his strength, his vitality, his power. We 
know that a man puts that into his trade, into his shop, into his 
studio, into his study, into the battle-field, or into the office. Wher- 
ever men are, there they ought to put their power of understanding, 
their power of sentiment, their power of feeling, their power of 
planning and execution. That is tlie thing for a Christian man to do. 
And the kind of power which he has, and tlie moral quality of it, de- 
pend upon the influence of the interior and invisible life. 

The outward life is to the inward very much what the chafi* is to 
the wheat. In the harvest-day the chaff is good for nothing ; and so, 
"Hrhen men are grown up, the nurse is good for nothing. But what 
\rould the baby come to, if it were not for the nurse? When the 
Mrheat is growing, the chaff is a bosom full of milk from which tho 
little baby kernels suck their food ; but when tho wheat is grown, the 
obaflf dries up, because its function is gone. And so tho husk of com 

^tbat stateliest grain that grows on the face of the globe — all through 

July and August is the provider of the food on which tlie kernels 
live; but* when the corn is ripe, the husk is no longer of any use. 
^nd outside business in life, looked at in connection with the final 
Results of Christian character, may seem very poor ; it may be re- 
garded as like chaff and husks ; but as in the order of nature, chaff 
Ctnd husks feed the grain, so in the order of God's moral providence, 
flie outside life helps the inside life. 

How could a man be patient if there were not teasing children 
uround him in the family, or teasing clerks or customers in the store, 
t)r teasing neighbors in the street ? If every thing went smooth in 
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bntineH and in sodal intercoonei what wonid s man have to sliarpei 
himself on f When a man wonld strengthen his arm, he dram 
heavy weights in the gymnasinm, or throws the jayelin, or rans, oi 
wrestles. He does things that are hard to do, and that makes hu 
strong. 

God says to men on the furm, in the store, on the ship, every when 
in life, ^Be diligent in business, fervent in spirit ** Those twi 
tUngs are pat so near together in the Bible that nobody oan gel 
them apart. No wedge can drive them asunder. Bat for the mosl 
part men say, ** My bosiness is there, and my religion is here." The] 
seek to divide them. When they go bto the oloset to pray, the] 
feel, ^ I have had a vision of God and of heaven— oh I that I oonU 
keep it all day P Yoa would not do half so well in business if yoi 
kept it as you would if you lost it 

Do you suppose that when a man has said *' Gk>od-by " to his deai 
wife, and his chubby little children, that are more to him than th 
blood in hu own veins, and gone to hb shop, he feels that ll 
must think of his family all day long, instead of thinking of wheeb 
and springs, and belts, and levers, and his businees ? If he und# 
takes to think of his wife and children, every time one of them coma 
up to his mind, a thread snaps, and he betrays his trust. It is enougl 
that he has a latent love which lies like a bird on its nest, and hatches 
singing joys. He docs not care if he docs not think of them once dor 
ing the whole day ; for he knows that the fountain will burst out anc 
bubble up when the evening comes. 

Toll me that men work for money ! So they do. Tell me thai 
they engage in the rivalries of the street ! So they do. But man} 
men arc goaded to dishonesty by the love which they bear to those 
whom they love at home, and not becaase they love money so much 
Home is the fountain that inspires thcra. And yet you know how 
in spite of the inspiration of a loving home, men forget, for thi 
time being, that home, and all that it contains, in the struggU 
that they are making with the world, and only at intervals com< 
back to the memory of that which is most dear to them. And thai 
is enough. 

Now, let a man have a vision of God and heaven. It' does nol 
follow that all day long he should go thinking of the catechism, anj 
religion, and prayer. If a man has leisare, it is a blessed thing foi 
him to sit down, as it were, under the shadow of a great religioui 
truth, as at midday one sits down by a fountain to take his nooning 
but do by God as you do by those that you know you love on earth 
Believe that love is a unit, and that that part which is hidden, anc 
which is the inspiring part, and which gives you strength for th< 
other parts, is just as really a part of your religious life as any other 
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and trliat, though it may not manifest itself in the sphere of duty and 

lal^oTy it is no less influential. 

Xict no man say, then, '^ Oh I if I had not my store, I could bo 

sach a good Christian !" You would not be half so good a Christian 
aa you are now. Let no man say, " Oh ! if I had not my school ; if 
I IV as a minister, and could choose my own hours, and read those 
blessed books of theology, (I guess you never read any of them!) 
how good I should be I" Do you, then, think that ministers are so 
much better than other people ? They are men of like passions with 
their fellows. They are subject to pride. They are easily tempted 
to anger and jealousy. They are liable to faults of a thousand kinds. 
Having leisure to think about a religious life does not make men any 
tetter than working out their salvation in the sphere of labor to 
which they are called. A man can be a good Christian, and have a 
■tore or factory under his control, or an army on his hands. "NVhat- 
cer duty a man is called to, whether it be in the school, or in the 
Bhopj or in the mine, or on the ship, it is his business to be a Chris- 
tian in the discharge of that duty. Wherever a man may be, his 
"Whole life should be animated by religion. A true man is not what 
ho is in the prayer-meeting, nor what he is in the Sunday-school, nor 
what he is in his best moments, but what his averas:e life is, in alibis 
■*<>ur8 put together. This grand average tells where a man stands, 
^'^d how much of a Christian he is. And it is this that leads to dis- 
couragement ; because men think that if they are true Christians they 
®^^Sht to be in a hymn state, a psalm state, a prayer state, all the 
"Hie. Ido not think so. They oujjjht to be in a state such that 
^pen, in the providence of God, it is lit that they should sing, they 
'^^U be ready to sing; but you might as well say that a man ought 
^ ^e in a state to dandle his babe every minute, as to say that a man 
^^Uld always bo in an active religious state of mind. 

The father is a surgeon, and has a very trying case. For an hour 

_? '^as stood with a man's life trembling under his hand ; and the 

**erence of a thought, one way or the other, would have been the 

^^rence of the excision of an artery or a nerve; and, during all this 
tit><k ' » c 

, ^^^, his mind and body liave been undergoing a severe strain ; and 

, S^'ou say that, when he lays down his instruments, and the patient 

^'^ been rolled upon the bed, he ought to go right out from the 
J ^^t of blood, and scalpels, and saws, and sponges, and commence 
^ ^^lins: his babe? Is there no fitness of times? Do you say that 

"^^On should run from one thing right to another, as if there were no 
^ ^W thing as perpendicular distances between them ? How little 
s ^^mon sense men have in religion! How wise men are in the ad- 

T^^ment of things outside of religion ! and how foolish they are in the 

'i Vistment of things in religion I 
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I have heard men say that a man ought to live so as to be pre — 
pared, at any moment, to give up his account to God ; and that hc^ 
ought never to do any thing which would not be congruous with th^»' 
tremendous scenes of the judgment-day. I hold the great truth that &^ 
man should always be prepared to die ; but I do not think that truth* 
is at all the same as to say that every one of the experiences whick. 
are proper to the earth-state would be congruous with a state Iran- 
scendently different from the earth-state. Do you suppose that if a 
man was sick, and his physician had prescribed tartar emetic, and 
it had just begun to work, he would be in an eminent state in which 
to appear at the judgment-seat? Is there any sin in not being in 
such a state ? There are many things that are proper to one condi- 
tion, which would not be congruous with another condition. Any 
mode of criticism, therefore, which is based on the principle that we 
are to transfer things that are proper to one relation to another 
relation that is totally different ; any mode of criticism which ruba 
out the interval, and the necessity of modification, is impertinent and 
absurd. 

I saw a criticism published in the Uhion^ and copied from TRe 
Independent^ of my venerable and most excellent brother. Dr. Finney, 
on the meeting of the Congregational Union, held in Brooklyn, as 
being one of mirth, and of great social festivity and joy. He says, 
" Would any man, after seeing at that meeting the men who partici- 
pated in it, go to them and ask them how he might be saved ? 
Would any man, from what he heard there, be led to repent of his 



pins ?" 



When the mother, after the morning light has dawned, has waked 
her babe, and the little fellow has croj)t out of his crib, and she has - 
stripped him bare, and put him in the bath ; and when, after sport- — 
ing in the water, (she looking on in a kind of angelic ecstasy,) ho 
springs out of the tub, and runs, and she pursues the little wretch -* 
round and round the room, is any thing more beautiful ! But suppose ^■ 
brother Finney, beholding the scene, should say, "Was there any^* 
thing in that woman's conduct which would lead a person to go to ** 
her to ask for knowledge as to how to save his soul?" Must not 
man do any thing exce])t that which would lead men to come to him 
for advice about the salvation of their souls ? Is that the narrowness 
of criticism which we are to find in old men ? I hold that this is not 
the spirit of the Bible. It is not common sense. It is not wise. I 
hold that religion permits, through an infinite scale, almost, graded 
duties, graded peculiarities, and graded j)roprieties. There arc many 
things connected with our lower nature — our social and physical na* 
ture — uiiich arc perfectly YTo\>^Y,\mt \\\\v<il\ wc would not think of 
putting along-side of our Bp\T\\.\x^\ Tvt^Uw^. T\vQi\^ "^sx'b ^ >^i.<3fviaaxA 
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tliiiigs which it is right for a man to do through the day, which would 
l>e very iucoDgruous in that twilight-hour which afforded the first 
and last opportunity for a lover to breathe his love. There are some 
thiDgs that want separateness, that want a special place and time ; 
and we do not think, because their intrusion, under certain circum- 
Btanees, would be incongruous, that they are wrong. 

There is wanting a large notion of the proprieties of a spiritual 
ftnd religious life. There is a mistaken idea that a man's religion is 
that which he experiences when he thinks of God and heaven, and is 
in the closet, and in a spiritual state ; that that is the whole of it ; 
And that there is an antagonism between this and the outward life 
^ which the man lives. But I hold that they are both one ; that 
Aey are the two parts of the same thing ; and that there ought to 
*>© no discouragement because your worldly life is very strong. I 
^y, pursue it in the amplitude of its strength ; but see to it that 
you have also a spiritual manhood from day to day, that shall enable 
y^u to control that worldly life, instead of being controlled by it, 
That is the way to live a true Christian life. 

There is something that touches the imagination of people in the 
thought of a minister's dropping down dead in the pulpit ; but I do 
^ot think I should be any nearer heaven if I died in my pulpit than if 
I died on my farm, or on a railroad car, or on a vessel at sea. Wliere 
^© soldier is fighting his king's battle — that is the place for him to 
^^. Whatever his posture may be — whether he is standing with 
'Uplifted hand to smite the enemy, or is reclining for repose — that is 
*h® place. Put on the harness that God has given you, and work up 
^^ your strength, and let the Master call you when he wants you. 
"ork in the spirit of love, and hope, and faith, and trust. Know 
y^Ur immortality, and rejoice in it. Give your hand and your heart 
*^ the work which God's providence has appointed for you ; and un- 
^®>^tand that that place is good enough to die in, which is good 
^Ongh to work in ; and that that work is good enough to die on, 
^^t is good enougli to live on. I would not take away any sanctity 
'*^ln these higher states ; but I would add sanctity to the lower ele- 
^^nts of life. 

5. A large element of discouragement arises in minds of fine tem- 

', on account of the discrepancy which must always exist between 

7*^ality and practical reality. There will always be a cliasm between 

^^tiy and performance. The higher our conception of life is, the 

^^der it will be to live as we ought to live. The higher our conception 

^^ Justice is, the harder it will be to reach it. Therefore, there will 

•""^ays bo a large valley of non-performance of known duty. The 

^^t is, a person of a vivid imagination will conceive of an amount 
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of duty and a fineness of experience which it would be impossiblei 
except by a tutoring of years and years, to meet. 

Do not you suppose that Raphael's mind, before his hand was 
trained to paint, painted pictures that were infinitely more beantifal 
than any that his hand painted ? Mr. Zundel (as he is not present,! 
M'ill tell it) once said to me, ** My tunes, when I think of them first, 
are a great deal better than they are after I have made them." That 
which imagination creates, the first conception, that part of the work 
which the mind performs, always overleaps the possibility of execu- 
tion. And no man that has a finely tempered mind ; no man that has 
a sense of what it is to be just, and true, and right, and noble, and 
generous, and magnanimous ; no man that has a conception of the 
finer qualities of manhood, and judges himself by that conception- 
can attain to his ideal. Every sucli man will find that his perfonnance 
lags far behind. No men are so apt to be discouraged as those who 
are living far up along the scale. They judge themselves by a high 
ideal of life. I would not have tliera discouraged finally ; but it doca 
not do any hurt for a man to be enough discouraged to keep down 
pride and vanity. Discouragement is a mephitic gas which, if long 
continued, strikes the vital parts, and destroys life ; but a little low- 
ering of the tone of a man's self-conceit, in this way, stands in the 
Jiou of liiiniility, and keeps him from being arrogant and over- 
weening. 

Men are (liscouraged, frequently, from a perception of the weak- 
ness and unfruiifulnoss of their will-power — their power of exceiUinj 
wliat tlioy mean to do. jVIcn resolve, and do not acconi]>lish. Asa 
boy that hunts with an old gun lluit, when he cocks it, will remaia 
cocked only as loni^ as he holds his thumb on the trigger, gets outof 
patience ; so many men get very much discouraged because tbey C4ia 
not hold themselves to duty. There are many persons who in the 
morniniir mean the best things, and resolve the best thinccs: but wbo 
atniglitsay, " I have not done one of the things that I meant to do. 
The relation between the power oi* the will and the thing to be eS^ 
cuted is different in different ])eo])lo. I have often said that moral st^^' 
mina lay in the will more than anywhere else. The will is like ^ 
rudder. Some ships are very hard to steer, and some are very ca^^' 
Some you can hardly turn from their course, and some you can ^^ 
about by the least touch of the wheel. So it is with men. And th^^ 
are diseourasred, usuallv, if thev find it hard to direct their conr*^ 
ariijrlit, because thev think it is owini^ to some wickedness in thex^' 
It may be that there is some wickedness in them ; but, after all, the^ 
is a great difference between one man and another, in the power ^^ 
carrying out a resolution. Some men never resolve any thing tb^ 
they can not execute ; and some men can never execute any thifz? 
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t they resolve. And these last say, *^ I am not sincere ; I am a hypo- 
te. I promised God that if he would help me, I would do such 
1 such things during the day; and I meant to; but I did not. 
id I do not dare to pray ; I do not daro to tell God the same 
ngs over and over, while I continually give the lie to my words, 
proposed right ; but the first thing I knew, something 
lisked the whole thing out of my head. I was honest in my in* 
ations ; but something carried me in the wrong direction." And 
1 account of. this feebleness of will-power, many persons are dis- 
oniged. Nevertheless, their souls must be saved. They must go 
heaven with the sailing apparatus which God has given them, 
sd when the last keel has touched the heavenly shore, although the 
Bt and swiftest, that outran all the others, may be the best, and the 
xt one may be the next best, and the next one may be the next best ; 
t the clumsiest old scow, that moved slowly and had to bo steered 
nglingly, if at last it docs touch the shore, shall be welcome. And 
»Q mast say, ^^Lord Jesus, I am here, and that is all.'' And he will 
f to you, *^ I had an errand to be performed by some one who 
'Old cross the stormy deep in just such a structure as this. That 
tience and persevering faith which you have manifested, I wanted 
^rked out. You have accomplished the task which was set apart for 
0. It was the very thing that I appointed you for. Others have 
^ten you in speed, but there is no other that shall take your 
>wn." Many of you will never come into those rapturous states 
ioh some Christians experience ; but God will show you thai 
1^ were problems to be wrought out by just such a temperament 
roars, and by just such a position in life as yours. And he says 
rou, *^ Do not cast away your confidence, which has great reward 

I'ersevere, and work manfully, with weakness and temptation, in 
kness and light, and you will reach your Heavenly Father soon, 
father on earth was ever so lenient with the faults of his boy who 
ited to do right, as God is with your faults, if you want to do 
It, and will try to do right. In a little time you will know thai 
t is so. 

yioi to mention the other classes of discouragement, I remark, in 
ling, that behind and within all our personal labor is our God. 
^ ought not to dismiss from our minds the sense of self-dependence 
Ich is quite necessary to us; but, on the other hand, no man> 
xM have the feeling, which almost inevitably leads to discourage- 
Qt, that there is nothing else but himself. No man will ever 
oh heaven that does not himself strive; but no man will ever 
ch heaven simply through his own striving* There are two co5r*> 
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dioata llyes ; there is power within a power; there is God in w 
and that is the secret of the power by which we are sared. 

It looks as though the pointers of a watch kept time ; bat is 
the strength of the pointers that carries them round ? No. Bo^ 
deep below there is the coiled spring that moves the wheel, and, 
obedience, the pointers move and register the time* Bat sappo 
the pointers were taken off? Then all the springs in the worl 
thoagh they might set the wheels playing round, would not indies 
the time. The measuring power would be gone. Both of them- 
the spring and the pointers — must be concurrently adjusted in ord 
to keep time. 

It is God that is the mighty spring within us ; and it is we th 
on the great dial of time, are moving round in obedience to tb 
interior force. There is, behind our own will, and within our 01 
purposes, the divine influence; and this truth affords a groai 
whereon we may comfort ourselves in discouragement. Blessed 
he who feels, while he is living a life of responsibility, that he 
living a greater life in the sphere where God is. Blessed is the mi 
who feels, while he is working out his own salvation with fear ai 
trembling, that God is more responsible for his salvation than he : 
Do you believe the best child that was ever bom was half so anzio 
to grow up to an honorable manhood as his father and mother we 
to have him ? And do you suppose th:it the best Christian is 
desirous to live a true Christiah lite as God is to have him ? 

It is tliis vitalizing power of God everywhere — God in heave 
God on earth ; God in nature ; God in society ; God in providcnc 
God in grace ; God in all the working of things — it is this tl 
should be the unfailing resource of every man in times of desp< 
dency. What though you are weak ? He is strong enough. Wl 
though you are unworthy? You are unworthy children in the ha 
of infinite Love. What .though you be ignorant and nnseein 
God sees the end from the beginning. And when you said, " Lo 
I give my soul into thy care," and he took it, he took it knowi 
how infirm it was. You never will spring one surprise upon G 
You never will be worse than he suspected you would be. 1l 
never will disappoint him, so that he will say, " If I had forcseei 
never would have taken you." On earth, partners and friends dis 
point each other ; but when Christ takes a man, he takes him wit 
perfect foresight. Naked and open are wc before him with wh 
we have to do. "Therefore," the apostle says, "let us come boh 
to the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find grace 
help in time of need." We have a Iligh-Priest that is touched w 
the feeling of our infirmities. lie has been tempted in all points 1 
as we are. Thei-efore he is able to succor those that are tempt 
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Let your hope be in Christ Let your trust be in God. And though 
yoar faith fail for a moment, like Peter's on the sea, make it up by 
holding out your hands to Christ, and saying, *^ Lord, save me, or I 
perish.'' 

This, which is true of our individual salvation, is true of other re- 

liUoDS in life. I would like another hour to show that teachers ought 

sot to be discouraged, either. for the individual members of their 

dass, for the class, or for the school. I would like to show that 

Humsters ought not to be discouraged, no matter what their work 

II; and that the same great sources of consolation, the same great 

Isws of need and supply, which I have enumerated, apply to the 

^>here in which they labor. Parents ought not to be discouraged. 

Philanthropists ought not to be discouraged. No man that is attempt- 

log to do the work of God, no man that is attempting to mould the 

vorld according to the divine ideal, need to be discouraged. Greater 

M they that are for us than they that are against us. And if our 

^ea were touched of God, we should see the whole heaven to be 

'Ued with angels. All day and all night, invisible influences mulU* 

ify. ' And the great tides above, of sweet influences, of inspiration, 

ttd of divine blessedness — the great aerial currents — are mightier 

^n the gulf-stream and the invisible currents of the ocean. Yon 

'^ud in the midst of a system which has God for its originator; 

^Idch has Jesus Christ for its companionship ; which has the Holy 

%>irit for its executive. You stand in the midst of a transcendent 

^ght before which nature itself falls down humble and weak. Nay, 

'^ogthened, nature rises to serve God, who is its master, in you and 

around you. And they that trust in the Lord shall never be moved. 

'^tmer than the mountains round about Jerusalem are the weakest 

^1k> put their trust in Jehovah. 



•»• 



PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMOK.* 

ACCSFT, our heavenly Father, the vows wliich thy dear servants have beeai 
led to make by thy g^ood leading Spirit. Thoa hast sought oat the wandering, 
and ibond them. Thou hast brought them back to the BhepUerd and Bishop of 
their souls. Thou hast planted their feet at the beginning of the ways of righi- 
eousness ; and though their steps may be feeble, and many enemies may lurk on 
either side, and they may have many a downfall, thou wilt not leave them nor 
forsake them. Thou wilt guide them through sickness, and infirmity, and temp- 
tations, and troubles. Thou wilt teach them, even as a mother teacheth her chO- 
dren. Thou wilt hold them up, even as the nurse holds the weakened steps dt 

• iBBMdiatdy foUowing tlie reception of memben into Uie choreh. 
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Mie inTilid. Thoa wilt advanoi them firom ■trengih to BtmiKth, irom bill-top t» 
bill-top, until at last tbej Bball be presented in Zion and before God, no wan 
vet with tears, no more tried with temptations* no more harrowed bj remoise or 
sorrow ; but blessed with jojs that shall never set. We thank thee for thrir 
salvation , and for all the hope that cheers them now ; and we praj that then wiK 
be^ more than thej thought, their God and their companion. And grant, ws 
bsseech of thee, that this choreb, reoelTing these members into its bosom, ms/ 
ba enriched hy them, and strengthened. 

Grant, we beseech of thee, that all the members of this church may grow la 
grace and in the knowledge of the Lord and Sariour Jesus Christ. We beseech 
of thee that thou wilt be with all that are present today, to listen to tbdr prayer^ 
whether of confession, or of thanksgiving, or of imploration. Forgive all thost 
whose consciences plead for forgiveness. Strengthen those who in their ooa- 
adous weakness look up to thee and implore help. Deliver those that art 
soared and can not extricate themselves. Be near to point the way of dutj to 
those who are perplexed and are of a doubtful mind. Cheer those that are d^ 
spondent, and recncourage, as thou hast many times before, those who are almott 
persuaded to cast away their hope and abandon their Christian life. Blay nont 
turn back. May none, having tasted the love of Christ, or begun to follow in hif 
steps, be tempted by any discouragement or by any persuasion to turn bsck to 
the beggarly elements of this world. We pray that thou wilt bless all that would 
return thanks to thee for mercies received, upon whom thou hast through monthi 
and years shed down thy gracious bounties, and who feel the sovereign goodnoi 
of God in this hour in his sanctuary. O Lord t behold their hearts' offeringi and 
bo cons ccration which they make of their preserved and restored powers for thf 
future service. And we beseech of thee that the memory of thy goodnees to m^ 
and of thy mercies, may soften our hearts and inspire Christian honor, that wt 
may become better servants of Him who is never weary of doing us good. 

Bless, we pray thee, the young in this congregation. Inspire them vith 
heroic ideals of true manhood in Christ Jesus. Deliver them from the snarei 
and temptations which beaut them. Open to them all a door of honorable osefol- 
jDiess. and grant that they may be strengthened to go in tliereat and bear thf 
burden and heat of the day as becomes the children of the living God. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the household associated here, and cany tht 
spirit of the sanctuary and the spirit of thy salvation into every dwelling. 

Bless, wo pray thee, all those present to-day who are strangers among us ; and 
may they find such fellowship, such nearness to God, that they shall find, indeed, 
this to be an unexpected home and a delight to them. 

May all thy people feel their brotherhood more and more. May all tliow 
vexing difieronces which have separated men pass away. May there be inor« 
and more of that forgiving spirit of love which shall unite thy people — not ant' 
wardly, but inwardly, and more blessedly. 

And grant that thy kingdom may come, that thy will may be done in all th« 
earth, that thy promises may be fulfillod, and that the whole earth may see tby 
salvation. We ask it for Christ's saks. Amen. 
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" Wilt thou be mado whole ?" — John v. 6. 



•♦«- 



Thb history from which this passage is selected I have already 
ecited in your hearing. 

These were the words of the Saviour, addressed to one long crip- 
ded by a paralytic trouble. There was a medicinal or medical spring, 
b seems, which was so much resorted to that it was built over for the 
<5commodation of those that thronged it. There were " five porches," 
T balconies. At certain times the water bubbled up, seeming to 
»rmg up elements that had curative power. 

It is stated in the context that at a certain period an angel went 
[own " and troubled the water." That verse, however, is undoubt- 
dly spurious, and does not belong here. Many suppose that if a 
tassage is to be excluded from the text of Scripture, the intrusion of 
i is evidence of intended fraud ; and that the adulteration of the sa- 
red text was for the purpose of deception. If you will consider for a 
loment how these things mostly arose, you will sec that they were 
ather mistakes than intended fraud, and that they do not in any way 
tivalidate the text that remains. For formerly there was no print- 
Qg. He that should take a printed book, and insert another pas- 
age, or any thing in addition to what it contained, could not justify 
limself very well. It would be prima facie evidence of intent to 
leceive — to foist upon the author something that did not belong 
o himu But all books formerly were manuscripts, continuous 
•oils ; and it was a literary habit, where a passage seemed obscure, to 
idd, either between the lines or in the margin — sometimes in one 

Lesson: John y. l-ie. Htxnb (Plymouth CoUecttoii) i "Soft. '\9^&^^Sfe^'tK». 
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place, and sometimes in ianother — correcJtions or explanations, 
next copyist, not being, perhaps, so intelligent ; being troubled so 
what with stupidity, or having it without being troubled with : 
copied, it may be, along with the text, these explanations, which hcs. 
been made purely for the convenience of the one who went bef orm 
And so it passed on down. All copies springing from that one we-* 
vitiated by additions which never were intended to add any thin, 
but were simply meant to be a commentary. Thus, by the fault ^ 
the copyist, there came to be included in the text what did not belo 
to it And this verse, by the great majority of commentators 
critical judges of Scripture text, is now rejected — the verse in whi 
it is declared : " An angel went down at a certain season into t 
pool, and troubled the water. Whosoever then first after the troir 
ling of the water stepped in was made whole of whatsoever disea.se 
he had." And 1 call your attention to it, not because there is ^ny 
thing contained in it which is difficult to be believed. If we accept 
Scripture, we may as w^ell accept the whole of it. And there is 
nothing intrinsically absurd, nothing difficult, here. I merely exclude 
it because it does not belong here. 

This man had not staid at the pool for this whole period. It is 
said that he " had an infirmity thirty and eight years." It is not said 
that he had tarried there thirty and eight years. That was simi>ly 
the length of lime during which lie liad been thus afflicted. Ilow 
long he had hovered about the pool wo do not know. It might have 
been weeks, and it might have been months. 

Our Saviour singled him out, and j)iit this question to him, " Wilt 
thou be made wliole?" He replies tliut he would; but that when the 
waters are troubled, and he is about to creep down into them, being 
crippled and infirm, and having no one to put him in, some other one 
steps in. It is not implied that the stepping in of others took the 
virtue out of the water, but that the pool was filled all the time dur- 
ing which tliat agitation took place which bore up from the earth its 
medicinal qualities. And so, being excluded, he waits till the next 
time. And the next time the same mishap befalls him. Others less 
crippled than he crowd in. The result is, that he is continually kept 
out. 

I need not say that there is a striking analogy between the case 
here narrated, and wliat is going on in life all the time. I might, if 
that were my purj)oso, undertake to show that in this world there are 
periodic stirrings of the healing fountain ; that there are times of gra- 
cious reviving ; that men throng the " porches," as it were — the vesti- 
bule of the temple ; and that persons are healed who have suffered 
not only " thirty and eight years," but oftentimes much longer than 
that. I might follow out the analogy quite closely, showing that 
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'^V'hen a patient would stop in, another goes down before him — that 
is, that pleasure steps in and hinders him ; or, business steps in and 
liinders him ; or, ambition steps in and hinders him ; or, the bias and 
sympathy of friendship steps in and hinders him. But I purpose to 
tako a more general view, and make a larger use of this incident — to 
discuss some of the hinderances which serious-minded men find in their 
approach io a Christian experience, and to the beginnings of an ear- 
nest and thorough Christian life. 

There are thousands of men in Cliristendom, and there are hun- 
dreds of men in such a community as this, who are conscientious, 
serious-minded, reflective men, but still are not Christians ; who seem 
to approach, in many respects, very near to a Christian life, and are 
vehciaently moved at times, but are met by certain hinderances which 
prevent them. I wish to have a candid discussion of some of those 
liinderances. It is not my purpose to maltreat them ; it is not my 
purpose to deride them, or to blame tliem, or to undertake to show 
tbat every man is disgraced by doubts and skepticisms. I would 
treat them in a much larger, more sympathetic, and, as I think, truly 
Gospel spirit, than that 

There are many persons who are hindered at tlie beginning of a 
Christian life, from a vague sense whicli tliey have working through 
'Veneration, and through the imagination, of the magnitude of the en- 
"terprise and the importance of religion, (which has been not impro- 
j>erly held out to them,) and the greatness of the results which it pro- 
poses. These serve, in their particular instances, to make the diffi- 
oulty yet worse. They have the impression that they are, as it were, 
t;o lift the world upen their shoulders. But although they conceive 
"tho accomplishment of a Christian life to be of transcendent impor- 
'tance, yet how they shall shoulder the world, how, like Atlas, they 
^all tako the globe upon them, they do not see. They are cautious ; 
perhaps they are timid ; usually they arc conscientious ; and they feel 
t.hat their strength and resolution are not adequate to so great a 
tJiing as the amplitude of Cliristian life. They can not swing it. 

If religion called men to take the service of the Lord Jesus Christ 
St first in its full-orbed and perfected form, this hinderance would bo 
Talid and irremovable. If we were to be translated from a state of 
imperfection, of partialism, of undevelopment, of life in the lower 
faculties, and death in the higher, and were, at one spring, so to 
speak, to mount up to the higher experiences, we might well pause 
and wait, not alone for the troubling of the water by the angel's de- 
scent, but for the power of Omnipotence itself, to transform us. But 
it is not so. " The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard- 
seed, which a man took and sowed in his field." " The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in 
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measures of meal, till the whole was leavened." Our ISIaster himself 
says, " Except yo become as little children " — except ye go back on 
knowledge ; except ye go f com complexity to simplicity ; except ye 
go from much to little; except ye begin at the minimum, at the 
smallest point, and go up step by step — " ye shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven." And though a man might well hesitate to assume 
at once all the responsibilities of the final perfection of Christian ex- 
perience, need any man shrink from taking the first steps ? For, con- 
sider that the beginnings have no variation — that there is no difference 
between them. The beginning of a pyramid, and the beginning of 
the smallest monument, is of the same magnitude. It is no harder to 
begin a })yramid tlian to begin a small monument, though the work com- 
pleted may be far more ample in the one case than in the otlier. 
Whether a man is going to build a mansion or a hovel, to begin it is 
the same, substantially. Tlie same gate that lets you out to go a mile, 
lets you out to go a hundred or a thousand miles. The first step in 
all these cases is just the same. It takes no more labor to begin a 
journey of a thousand miles, than it does to begin a journey across 
the street to your neighbor's. If a man means to educate himself for 
a mechanic, for an engineer, for any department of art life, or for 
some minor sphere, toward the material world, and the uses of things, 
the first steps are just the same. Whether a man seeks universal 
knowledge, or knowledge in some piirticular direction, there is no dif- 
ference between the first api)rouclu's. 

In entering upon a Christian life, then, we are not to propose to 
ourselves to instantly take upon our sliouldvrs all tlu? duties and ex- 
periences and growtlis that are to run tlirongli scores of years. The 
question is, whether you are willing to take the child's step toward 
this consunnnation. -Vre you willin<4 to bei^in, tliouujh the bei^inninix 
is no larurer than a six\\\\\ of mustard-seed ? Are you willini^ to be^in, 
though the beginning does not amount to more tlian that silent pur- 
pose which lies deep hidden in the soul, but whieh works there as yeast 
works hidden in the flour? 

There are otliers who, thougli not tangled by this diflieulty, are 
seriously embari'assed by another. They are caught in morbid intel- 
lectualism, and are stuck upon tlie spines and thorns of some doctrinal 
problem; so that they can not pass beyond it, nor get away from it. 
Tliere are many who have been brought up under sueh teaching that 
they fail to sej)arate between religion and the doctrines that lead or 
minister to religion. They fail to separate between the facts of 
Christian life and those so-called })hilosophieal facts wliieh the schools 
have afiirmed. And so, men called to be made whole, and really 
feeling an inijmlse to be larger spiritually, and to have some com- 
m^rce with heaven and ftome co\wa\\iv\\ov^ \n\\\\ Ciovl^ and having been 
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ought up according to the strictest sect, it may be of one scnool, or 
may be of another — such men have their doctrinal difficulties. And 
til these are removed, they say, " The way is embarrassed ; I can 
\, go forward." With one, it is the doctrine of "reprobation;'' 
ih another, it is the doctrine of "election;" and with another it is 
\ doctrine of " f oreordination." They have never learned how 
let such things alone. And these doctrinal difficulties are very 
ch like such difficulties as a steed feels that is galled by an over- 
ht harness. If the owner goes and draws up the buckle one or two 
es, will it relieve him ? The tighter you pull, the more you galL 
d these morbid intellectual difficulties frequently become worse 
1 worse by discussion. For they are insoluble, most of themu 
► man can frame the Infinite into a proportional form. Xo man 
1 measure God by words; and still less can a man measure the 
inite divine government by words. No man can compress these 
ngs into a formula in such a way that he can say, " I have found 
i God ; I have solved these great problems concerning the Infinite ; 
lave reconciled them." The man who thinks he has done this 
mps himself instantly as naiTow. And yet, there are many who 
>pose it to be their indispensable duty to do it. Tliey regard 
jmselves as engineers, as it were, who are required to open a street, 
larrow way, in order that men may put their feet in it, and walk 
?irard the heavenly land. 

I do not say that discussions on abstract philosophical questions 
ve not certain benefits. But I do say that, though it is pleasanter to 
b with a sharp knife than with a dull one, a man can make a very 
od meal without any knife at all These sharp questions are good 
whet a man's faculties ; but though his faculties are not whet, if he 
its upon the simple faith of love in Christ Jesus, if he is guided 
jrely by the hunger of his soul to be made whole or better, he can 
id a very good Christian life. It is not necessary that he should 
Ive the questions relating to the nature of God, or of the divine 
>vemment. He may let them alone. 

So I say, " Seek first the kingdom of God, and its " — what did 
e Saviour say ? " Seek first the kingdom of God, and its " — cate- 
lism ? No, that was not it " Seek first the kingdom of God, and 
j" — confession of faith? No, that was not it. "Seek first the 
ngdom of God, and its " — doctrine ? No, that was not it. What 
EW it ? " Seek first the kingdom of God and its righteousness.'*'* Let 
■actice and experience precede philosophy. After you have got 
ese, then coordinate them, and make your own philosophy. First, 
ue life ; afterward, the theory of that life. 

There are others who are hindered by what may be called the 
agments and ruins of past attempts. Among these are secret 
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rial that will become wondrous iff the eternal world. The stnij 
of ihonghti the struggles o£ ipoffral feeling, the yeamingB and 1 
aeeldngs of earnest men, are among the most afibcting things in 
world, to those who have an eye to discern them and a heart to 
sore them. There are many pecsons who have sought a religious 
and have ^tered upon it, undor such misoonstroctions and mist 
or have been met and bufEeted by such influences, that every i 
in them, either of sentiment, or honor, or consei^ce, or taste, or p 
has been almost fatally wounded. There are those who haTe,]n] 
gone by, been praying men, and happy praying men, but who 
lapsed from their high religious state. There are those who 
walked in the Christian life, and have, in some sense, bomo a shi 
testimony, in their day, but Who have stnmblM and fallen i 
from it 

There grows up in the mind, frequently, a soreness, a positiv 
pellenoy, a kind of morbid reostancc, to the very first approi 
toward a religious state. It sometimes requires years to heal wo 
that have resulted from these experiences. 

Others become torpid and dead. They seem to have lost spii 
fire in youth. While enthuuasmwas yet strong, they felt that ' 
was a reality in religion; but it ha\iug proved a mockery in 
case, it may be, they come to have the impression that there is ; 
ing of it. 

But there are a great many who do not fall so far, and who 
their hearts within them. They hope tliat yet, some time, they 
have a saving knowledge of Christ, but tliey are witliout any de 
piu^oses. They have faith in religion ; they have some remote 
pathy for it ; they have a certain gladness at seeing otliei-s ente 
Christian life; there are occasional periods in which the old tide 
up in them ; yet, in the main, they hold on theii' way, and th< 
abortive experience of a Christian life hinders them. 

It is a great misf oitune to have made such a mistake ; but 
has pleased God, in spite of that mistake, to continue moral Rem 
ty ; if you have not lost respect for Christian truth and for Chri 
ordinances ; if you have not lost the desire, however small it ma 
and however latent it may be, to live a truly religious life, ther 
should bless God that there is yet hope and a chance for you. 
the mistakes that you have made once, and twice, and thrice, a 
reasons why you should not, with better light, with ampler experi 
and with other influences, regain the lost ground. 

One thing is certain, that, whether or not you have been oi 
true ground, no man can aflbrd to consign himself to everlasting 
ishness and pride and ignominy, because he has made a mistal 
attempting to be healed. Ko man does that in his body. Th< 
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many a man that finally rccoyeis, who says, ^^ Oh ! if I had known the 
benefits of wateivcure, how many years I would have been spared of 
seeking for health ?" How many persons there are who have fulfilled 
the experience of the woman in the Gospel, who for years had an 
issue of blood, and suffered by many physicians, and got nothing bet- 
ter, but much worse ; who spent her substance in trying to get well, 
ftnd got nothing from it ; and who at last, at the word of the Saviour, 
was sovereignly healed ! No mistakes ever for one moment hinder a 
man if it is bodily sickness. If there is the ever-waiting pain ; if there 
is the perpetual infirmity ; if there is the foot or the hand, that, crip- 
pled, refuses to do its duty ; and if life is yet before you, and others 
are gay and active — under such circumstances you do not give up. 
** Oh ! for health ! Oh I for Jtealth /" says the sick body. If there 
was but that same feeling in regard to the sick soul, there would be 
no trouble. 

" Wilt thou be made whole ?" saith the Saviour. The question is 
not, " How many of you have tried the faith ?" It is not, " IIow long 
have you suffered ?" It is simply this : " Wilt thou now be made 
whole?" While you still turn your eye back morbidly upon your 
own mistakes, there is but little chance for you ; but if you rouse up 
from this backward-looking selfishness — for this cver-ropoating con- 
sciousness finally falls into selfishness; if you cease any longer to 
think so much about tlie past ; if, forgetting the things that are be- 
hind, you press forward to the things that are before ; if tliere be in 
you yet a springing, yearning desire to enter at once and fully upon 
the Christian course; and if you say to the Saviour, "Yes, I fain 
would be made whole," then your mistakes are not fatal, and there is 
no reason why, having failed once, or twice, or thrice, you should npt 
strive again. 

It is said of Bruce, that, in prison, and discouraged with the heat 
of his campaign for the liberties of his country, he in moody thoughts 
meditated giving up the struggle ; but as he lay and thought, a spi- 
der, spinning doT\TJ, caught his web upon some point, and almost fell 
to the floor. Not daunted, it crept up and back, and started again ; 
and missed again. And again it tried, and fell again. It went 
through seven trials, and finally, on the eighth, caught, and estab- 
lished itself. And then, with a base-line laid, it formed its web. 
Bruce took heart from that, through rebuke, and determined never to 
give up the struggle. And at last victory came. 

Oh ! that spiders might teach us ! Oh ! that from the persevering 
ingenuity of the animal kingdom, we might be persuaded to weave 
not alone the web of our earthly plans and measures, but that more 
glorious cord that is to connect us with the eternal, and the joy and 
blessedness of immortality ! 
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I shall not speak of the hinderances which are the result of the ^ 
inspection of the lives of Christian men. There are hinderances of"^ 
this kind ; but I am speaking of those that are less unworthy ; those -^ 
that belong to generous and noble minds. The man who makes the^^ 
example of Christians round about him the pretense of hinderance,^ 
stamps himself as ignoble. He knows that this has nothing to d( 
with his own case. However other men may be cowardly, that is m 
reason why he should not be courageous. However other men may^^ 
lie, that is no reason why he should tell falsehoods. However othei 
men may be unreliable in business life, that is no reason why he 
should not be reliable in business life. And however imperfect mei 
may be in their moral lives, that has nothing to do with the obliga — ^ 
tion of every man to live a high and pure and holy life. And whenm 
I hear men pleading the insincerity and inconsistency of Christianas- 
as a reason why they themselves are not Christians, I know that the] 
want an excuse, and that they search for one. I pass by such cases, 
therefore, without respectful consideration. 

I mention, next, the debilitating effect of skeptical doubts upoi 
the moral sense. There are a great ^many who can not accept religioi 
as a mere fact. There are a great many on whose minds are throng-*^ 
ing thousands of thoughts. There are those who come to religioi 
from the side of the household, and from the side of their affections^^ 
And they can not doubt. Blessed be that man who had such a fathei 
and mother tliat, as long as the memory of father and mother lives,^^ 
he can not doubt. Under such circumstances, whatever tlie intellect:^ 
may do, tlie heart rectifies it. Tlie intellect may write " Skepticism,"^' 
but the heart rubs it out, and writes " Love." I>ut manv have no -^^ 
suph childliood, no such teaching, and no such association. My mem- — ' 
ory goes back to tlie Sabbaths of my childliood ; to the bright hill- ^ 
top ; to the church-bell ; and, so long as I remember these things, and - 
have a vision of my mother, and a recollection of my father, I can 
not doubt religion. But there are many who had no such parents — 
or none within their remembrance. Many have had their whole life's 
training in the most material elements; some in artistic relations; 
some in realms of doubt; some in intellectual gladiation. Men come 
to the subject of religion from entirely difterent points. And when men 
come to religion in such ways that tliey have in themselves no moral 
witness to the truth, and have suggestions and doubts that they do 
not seek, but that are forced upon them, there is a certain respect to 
be paid them, and a certain sympathy to be experienced for them. 

I do not undertake to measure such persons on the scale of guilt 
at all. I am not speaking of their fault-worthiness. I am simpl}' 
speaking of the dynamic influence on a man's feelings and purposes 
of absolutely disbelieving a thing, or only doubting it Such is the 
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natixre of things that we live by faith, and not by sight, in respect to 
the -whole realm of the invisible, from wliich that powor is to be 
deriTcd by which the soul is to bo rectified. Once let a man doubt, 
«acl that is enough. It breaks his power of belie viiii^. There are 
tbousands of men that would be far from saying, " I disbelieve," but 
thact do not believe. They would only say, " I am uncertain ;" but to 
he uncertain is enough. When mighty winds blow, it is not neccs- 
Kiry that a tree should be toni up by tlic roots to be destroyed. On 
the hillside I have seen yomig fruit-trees so bent over that their roots 
have been, not pulled out of the ground, but broken away from their 
ftQchorage in the soil, so that the trees were lying at an acute angle 
with the ground. Tliey have received a shock, and perhaps a fatal 
shock. Tlio roots are there under the ground ; but they are broken 
*Way from their contact with the living earth, and the material food 
that is in it. 

I have seen many persons who were bent by the winds of doubt. 
-'-hey arc so moved that the root is impaired, and no longer performs 
"*© office of collecting food and sending it up through the whole or- 
S^nization. And such j:ersons, as I have said, arc as mucli obj ects 
^* «ympathy as of blame. I do not say that they arc free from guilt 
"^&PD God ; but I do say that it is not good policy for us to tread 
*^^in down, to fix upon them a stigma, to undertake to dragoon their 

^^^wciences, or to treat them other than with that comi>assion or pity 

^^tii which a benevolent surgeon or physician looks upon the symp- 

^^ins of mortal sickness in any of his patients. 

I say, then, " Wilt thou be made whole ?" Whatever may bo 

^ Jur doubts and your difliculties, is there not a point of health 
^H ? Wliatever may be the systems of philosophy under the influ- 



ice of which you have been brought up, are you not conscious, per- 
^^nally and experimentally, that you arc in a low moral state ? Are 
^ou not conscious that there is a want of spirituality in you ? Are 
^oa not conscious that you need the inflammation, the summer-fire of 
'the Holy Ghost ? Arc you not conscious that there is needed in your 
^oul something that shall lift you into a larger manhood ? Are you 
^sontent ? Have you nothing to desire in yourself? Do you accom- 
plish your ideals? Have you marked the frame-work of character? 
nnd have you filled it up ? Are you not leaving out the revealed truths 
f)f Christian manhood ? Are you, even on the pattern of mere secular 
manhood, what you would be? Are there no continually-dropping 
faults? Are there no eating sins? Are there no bondaj^es of pride 
and selfishness? Are you not subject to evil influences in such a way 
that you hold up your hands, and cry out, often and often, '* Who 
shall deliver mo from the body of this death ?" 

To such Christ comes, as he came to the poor sick man of the 
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porch, and says, ^' Though the ordinary means of healing do not avail 
for thee, wilt thou be made whole ?" There is healing in the Lord 
Jesus Christ even for men who do not know what they believe ; who 
doubt other people's belief. There is a spiritual point where grace 
can take hold and heal souls, though little by little, from the ex- 
perimental point, they shall find their way out from the solution of 
the difficulties which hinder them. 

There is another hinderance, of the subtle and interior kind, belong- 
ing to the genus of which I am treating. Tliero are those, the habit 
of whose minds converts moral impressions into ideas, rather than 
into actions. There are those who tend toward thought, rather than 
toward disposition, and thus become reverists, instead of practical 
and livinjr Christians. There are those who are so familiar with the 
Bible that it is worn smooth. Their wheels slip, as it were, on the 
track. There are a great many whom nothing seems to touch sharply 
and closely ; and in so far as they have had thoughts on this subject, 
they have been thoughts that have run off into reverie. They smoul- 
der. There is no flame in them. There are men who are like char- 
coal heaps. The burner goes to the mountain, cuts down trees of 
every kind, reduces them to the proper lengths, stacks them up, puts 
earth over them, pats down the so<l, opens a hole, and puts in his fire. 
Then the flame takes hold. Instantly, liowever, the heap is tightly 
covered again, and then is left. And now the Are eats, and eats, and 
eats ; and without any disclosure of itself. There is not air enough 
to create a blaze, and the whole mass is turned into charcoal. The 
form of the wood is led, but the living principle is gone. The whole 
is carbonized. 

There are a great many men who never once break out into flame. 
They arc, as it were, compacted of Ihouglits and feelings which are 
so covered up, and so smothered, that they never have disclosure. 
There is a process of inward consumption going on. They are given 
to reverie ; to thinking about things ; to turning them over in the 
mind ; to taking them up and laying them down ; to drawing them 
on, and putting them off. 

Have you never seen, on a hot, sweltering summer day, a boy at 
his studies ? He takes up his book, and opens it at a given place, 
and reads a little. lie does not want to read there, so he opens it at 
another place, and reads a little there. lie does not want to read there, 
either, and turns to another place, and reads a little. lie takes 
up another book, and looks at the pictures. lie takes up another book. 
It is bottom-side up ; but he does not know it. He takes up another 
book. And so he listlessly drifts. All tlie summer afternoon he has 
been busy with his books, but he has not gained one single idea. He 
is in a state of reverie all tlie time. 
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What would you think of a mechanic who should go to his bench, 
prepossessed by some sorrow or joy, and thoughtlessly take up his 
chisel, and cut with it here ; and lay that down, and take up his com- 
pass, and mark out some work there ; and lay it aside, and take up 
his saw, and draw it once or twice ; and then take up his plane ; and 
80 ran through his whole kit of tools, without any aim or object, fram- 
ing nothing, doing nothing, accomplishing no result, simply begin- 
ning one thing and then another ? 

So men do, precisely, in religion. The problem with every man is, 
How will you establish manhood on a moral basis ? How will you 
begin at the smallest point, and carry up your life on a higher plane, 
with a noble purpose, and with daily accretions and victories ? But 
men, instead of doing any thing, think about this thing and that. 
They think about the poetry of religion. They think about the ser- 
mons that they have heard, and turn them over in their mind. They 
are said to bo thoughtful. They say, " I have religion much in my 
mind." Yes, it is in their mind as a reverie. They are like smokers. 
A man goes into his study, and puts his feet on the stove, and rocks, 
and takes his pipe, and smokes for ideas ! And soon the ideas curl 
up about his head I And the room is full of ideas at last ! And 
there are thousands of men who treat religion in very much tlie same 
way. They are after ideas. And what more do they get than vague, 
pleasing, but absolutely useless reverie ? There is a very bad Iiabit 
of digestion where every thing turns to reverie. Men ought to reduce 
thoughts to purposes, and puq^oses to results. That is the true, manly 
course. Not they are the real wise men, wlio use their mind as a mill, 
and ceaselessly grind their thoughts, like wheat, but never get so far 
as to make a loaf of bread. 

There are those who have a vague impression that religion de- 
mands a professional and ecclesiastical character, which, although it 
may be necessary, is repulsive. There are many who feel that reli- 
gion Is to life, and to eternal life, wliat a court dress, in Europe, is to 
an ambassador. If one follows the fashion of the European courts, 
he can not go before the king on royal receptions, except in the ridi- 
culous equipage which is prescribed, and which is designed as far as 
possible to make a man look like a monkey. And though it may be 
repulsive to his taste, the man says, " I am here as ambassador, and 
this is purely professional; and although I laugh at this wig, and this 
aword, and all these trimmings, as unworthy of a man, yet I submit 
to them, and discharge my duty in them." 

Many people seem to think that grace is a sort of suit cut out for 
a man; that a man must become a Christian in some regular way; 
that he must have this or that kind of experience, or he can not be a 
Christian; that Christianity has prescribed ceiViviv ^fid^^ivc^'^V^^^ 
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And men tsf, *F«tlwr than be loiti I pnftr to beeone 
OuistuuL" But the thing itadf is repnUre to then. Thej aee i 
benoty in the life, end no beuty in the idea. 

I present diatinetly the other view. That ia the repreaentatim 
the ascetic ; but I eall men not to the asaomption of thinga 
able. If there ia one aingletlung obligatory npon a man, 
viewed from the light atand-pcnnt, is homrij and udordy, it 
belong to Chriatianity. Chriatianity ia'in ita Tery. nature the 
ing ofa man with royalty of ehafacter. Itiathemaldngtlunga 
and sweet, and fraitfid, and beantifuL Bean^, and liberty^ and 
and power, belong to eyery ni^le element to which a nun ia 
in the Christian lif<^ And I preach Christ and the Christian lifi% 
beeaose they are necessary to bridge over death, and save a man 
damnation. I preach them aa the only way ia which a man can fi 





fin his nature ; as the only way in whidh a man can rightly devdi^ p 
his reason, and subordinate passion to moral aehtiment ; aa the «■! y 
way in which moral sentiment can come to all iu Uoaaoma^ and.to^-^31 
its beauty. It is the best part of a man's nature that<3hristiani 
rates. Without religion, a man is like gold which ia hidden i 
mountain. With it^ he is like the gold when it ia dug ont^ and 
comes coin, or is made into ten thouBand beautiM objects, : 
religion, a man is as a seed. With it, he is as the oak which is 
velopcd from that seed — or the wine that has been produced from 
seed — or the flowers that have sprang from that seed. 

If a man, therefore, looks upon the Christian life, and says, ^^ OI^C^' 
it is a dreary, cross-bearing, sighing, solitary kind of life I** I say rr ** 
is not. If he says, "It is not the life for the young eagle, or th^*^® 
lion," I say it is just the life for the young eagle, and that "the Lio-^^^" 
of the tribe of Judah" is its model. The eagle is the very syml)^::^^^ 
employed ; and God calls us eaglets, to be borne aloft; by his powetf^ ^' 

I call you to no suicidal, crippling process. I call you to no sucl^^ 
idea of crucifixion and separation as takes away any part of a tru( 
real, manly development I call men to nature, 1 call men back 
God in fiature, I call men to magnitude, to glory, to power, and 
liberty, such as can not belong to those who serve the flesh, and su 
as belong only to those who live in the spirit, and for the spirit. 

If there be those, then, who are hindered by a misconception o: 
what Christian character means, I pray you, revolutionize your oo; 
ceptions. Your hinderances will drop as soon as you have a 
idea of a true Christian life and character. 

I will not pursue further a consideration of these hinderances to^-' 
night. I will only, in closing, say that the very central point of all 
is this — that every man, whatever be his hinderances, should be faith^ 
fill to the inward yearning and longing to be made whole. If that 
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LTes, and yoa are true to it, there is hope for you. So long as a man 
spires ; so long as a man does not count himself unworthy of eternal 
Ife ; so long as a man does not abandon, or cover over and bury the 
bought in the text, and consign himself to an ignominious indiflfe- 
ence ; so long as a man has a palpitating consciousness measuring 
is life, and his thoughts, and his ambitions, and his conduct ; so 
>ng as he feels his imperfection ; so long as all the pride in him is a 
oble pride ; so long as he is discontented, and from day to day 
earns for higher possibilities — so long there is hope for him. And 
lirist comes to such, saying, " Wilt thou be made whole ?" There 
; a way where there is a will ; and nowhere else so much as in 
sli^on. 

What if you are at the extremest remove from the faith which we 
old ? You are a child of God. Whatever may be your education 
\ ecclesiasticism, and whatever old notions, or theologies, and philo- 
>phies, you may have, human nature is common to all men, and 
Like in all. And if you have a yearning desire for something higher 
ad nobler and better, this very desire is the call of God in your 
)ul. It is the voice of Christ, saying to each of you, " Wilt thou be 
lade whole ?" 

Are there not those here to-night who have drifted long enough ? 
> children of faithful parents I O men who for years and years have 
ved to violate your own convictions I O ye that have submitted to 
le bondage of this world, and felt all the time that it was an igno- 
linious bondage I are there none of you that, out of the prison-house, 
old up your hands and cry for deliverance ? Are there none who 
re in bondage to unworthy habits ? Are there none that shake 
leir chains and say, " Who will deliver us from this bondage ?" 
LTe there none here to-night who look back upon the time that is 
pent ?ind past ? Are there none to whom sad feelings come sigh- 
ig, as in autumn, when the leaves fall, and the wind sighs through the 
elds and the forests ? Is there no autumnal feeling breathing over your 
ouls to-night, and awaking yearnings and longings ? Can you see 
len fall before you ; can you see ambitions explode ; can you behold 
he hollo wness and baseness of the world ; and then can you look 
arward into immortality ; can you ask yourself, " What shall become 
►f this yearning and longing ? Where shall affections bloom ? Is 
his the end of them ? Where is my child ? Where is she that was 
learer to me than my own self? Where are those that taught 
ne? Am I a wanderer alone ? Am I to be puffed out as a candle ? 
im I no more than a candle's flame ?" — can you look upon these 
hings, and ask yourself these questions, and not be concerned ? 

Let rattling and discordant creeds alone. Do not mind the 
parrels of churches. Listen to your own inward want. Hear yo 
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own heart. Believe the testimony of your own conscience. GIto 
heed to your own reason. In all these things is the voice of the 
Saviour that is passing by. You who twenty, or thirty, or eight and 
thirty years, it may be, have been lying crippled and helpless, hear 
Christ saying to you, " Wilt thou be made whole ?" 



• ♦ ■ 



PRATER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

Tnou, O Lord ! art the searcher of the spirit. Thou knowest the heart ilto- 
gether. We do not know thee, but thou knowest us. Naked and open aw we 
before Ilim with wliom we have to do. And yet we are commanded to come 
boldly before thee. Thy knowledge is not for our condemnation. Thy thougbta 
are thoughts of mercy, and thy knowledge is for salration. And we beseech of 
thee that we may from day to day draw near with boldness and simplicity, with 
sincere penitence, with earnest desires, that wo may be godly, living above ihi« 
present world while living in it, with purer motives, with nobler aims, with a 
better endeavor than other men. Because wo are called by thy name, may we 
have thy spirit, walk in thy footsteps, bear about thy precious example, and be, 
according to the measure of our knowledge and our strength, to others what thou 
art to us. Forgive the deficiency of our past lives. Forgive the outright fiin^ 
wliich we liave committed. Our forgetful iiess, our heedlessness, our infinnitics^ 
wo bosoech of thee not only that thou wilt pans them by, but that thou wilt gi^® 
us strength in time to come. For wo desire, not so much to remove pain and 
penalty, as to remove impurity and sclfislinoss and pride. It is not so much joy 
that we seek, as that we may have a better manhood, nobler thoughts, truer puT* 
Im:>sos, and purer licarts, and bo more gracious and generous and beneficent, aS 
thou art. And wo beseech of thee that thou wilt grant unto its that we may 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and SuNiour Jesus Christ. 

If there are any who look upon the Christian life wistfully, and desire to enter 
therein, but are hindered, Lord ! we pray that thou wilt take away the bin- 
derances, or teach them to remove them. Confirm all good resolutions. Inspire 
resolutions in those who have been canUess and heedless. We i>ray that thott 
wilt consummate the work where it has begun. If there arc those who are be- 
ginning to turn their thoughts to (ioJ, who are adding one or two puri>oses, hut 
who are not yet entering in earnest and fully upon the Christian course, O Lord! 
wo pray that thou wilt quicken them, that thou wilt give them a whole heart, 
that they may seek thee with all their heart, and mind, and soul, and strength. 
And may this greatest gift of God, the revelation of Christ Jesus, in the expe- 
rience of our hearts, be granted to every one here — especially to those who arc 
taught — to those that have been from childhood instructed in things jKTtaiuing 
to their salvation. 

Remember, we pray thee, consecrated ones. Ilemember those that have been 
promised unto thee. Remember those whom parents have brought up in the 
ways of the Lord. Far from thee they iijay have gone ; but not beyond thy reach 
nor thy mercy. If they bo enthralled, if they are tempted more than they can 
bear, oh ! suffi'r them not to bo overthrown and to become castaways. Bring 
back the wandering. Restore them to the Shei)herd and Bishop of their souls. 
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9^6 beseech of thee tliat thon wilt help each one of ns to help others. May 

16 that are joined together in life in a holy friendship help each other, and be- 

D of hindering one another. May we pat no bordena npon others. « May we 

to it that onr example, that oar disposition, that oar very privilegea and 

its, are not made yokes of bondage to others. While we seek oar own liberty, 

' Ire likewise seek the liberty of others round aboat us. 

irant that we may be steadfast in the divine life. And as the days go on, 

our years are more and more numbered and passed away ; as we behold the 

tality of men, and see on how frail a foundation the strongest stand — grant 

. we may be more earnest, and that we may fulfill the will of our God. May we 

rith oar might what our hands find to do. The night cometh, when no man 

labor. 

ileus the services of the evening — the word of instruction, the songs of praise, 

oommunion of prayer, our fellowship one with another. Accept our thanks- 

ng for all the many blessings with which this day has been freighted. 

PVe beseech of thee that thus thou wilt advance us from Sunday to Sunday, 

1 at last we are prepared to rise and enter that rest which remaineth for the 

;ile of God. 

fknd to thy name shall be the praise. Father, Son, and Spirit. Amen, 



• m • 



PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 

Our Father, we beseech of thee that thou wilt add thy blessing to the word of 
ill spoken. May it go forth with power. May it find some. May it excite 
in the accustomed feeling. May it lead some minds to new purposes. May 
re be some that shall begin, from this night, according to the measure of their 
agth and the light that is shining on their path, to walk in the Christian life. 
t reveal thyself, thou that art the chief among ten thousand, and altogether 
dy ; thou whom the sun can not help for brightness ; thou whom all the earth, 
its summer beauty, is not fit to represent. thou Prince and glorious God 
i Father 1 manifest thyself to longing souls, find those that can not find 
nnselves. Speak to those that will not speak to thee. Heal those that are 
lag for lack of medicine. Glorify thyself. 
And thy name shall ha^e the praise. Father, Son, and Spirit. Amen, 
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LOYING AND HATING. 



SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 28, 1809. 



•♦• 



" Hk tliat loveth father or motlier more than me is not worthy of me : and ha 
tlial loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And he that 
taketh not his cross, and foUoweth after me, is not worthy of me." — Matt. x. 
W. 88. 

" And there went great moltitodes with him : and he tamed, and said onto 
Lliem, If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
sliildren, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he can not be my 
liadple."— LuKB xiv. 25, 26. 

•♦• ■ 

The most extraordinary thing that occurs in this passage is, that 
It is the language of one who was supposed to be seeking to build up 
11 party. It had excited universal interest. Men were not only in- 
joisitive, but their curiosity had become morbidly strong. He could 
go nowhere, that the village or town or city did not pour forth 
LtB multitude. And if he were a partisan, if he had a new church to 
Eband, a new kingdom to establish, this was a very strange welcome 
bo those who were coming toward him and to him. Never was there 
before, and never has there been since, I apprehend, such a speech 
cnade to those that professed to be willing and desirous to follow an- 
other. 

Not only that, but considering it in its relation to entering upon 

^ Christian or Christlike life, upon a religious course, was there ever 

mvLch a discouragement, as it stood, and as it stands ? Usually, men 

sre supposed to think that there are obstacles enough in their way. 

JLt any rate, men have a strife against their own feelings ; against 

tiie social influences that surround them ; against old habits ; against 

xnany insidious and cunning temptations ; and our Saviour himself 

declared that the way to eternal life was narrow, and very steep, 

itnd extremely difficult. And was it necessary to heap additional 

difficulties on the threshold ? Was it necessary to carry language 

to such an extent as to say, ^ Unless a man hate his father, and his 

mother, and his wife, and his sister, and his brother, and his child, 

LictoH : 1 Pet«r 17. 7-10. Htkhi (Pljmoatb CoQectloBi) : No*. 14S, 920, 719. 
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and himself also, he shall not be my disciple** ? What is a man, after 
he has dropped off all his affections ? What is there left for disciple- 
sliip ? What is a man worth that has been tanght by some fanati- 
cism to hate his father and his mother ? Is that a part of the new 
faith ? Is that the best discloflore of this princely religion which 
men are so fond of talking about? Is this the upshot of it ? No. 
So far as the immediate application of this language to those who 
were following him was concerned, we are to take into consideration 
that they were following on a wrong scent. They were men who 
were not religious-minded, and not at all purposed to be religioos- 
minded. For the most part, that was not the thing for which thej 
followed Christ. They supposed — and his miracles largely confirmed 
the impression — ^that a grand good time was coming, in which all 
men would enjoy themselves. They were going to keep their sins; 
they were going to keep their feuds ; they were going to keep their 
little quarrels; bread was going to be plenty; there was to be 
good living for every one ; their enemies were going to be smitten 
down ; they were going to have a gloriously good time ; they were 
going to be men and swine indifferently, as they had been before; 
and Christ was going to lead. What they were after was the losves 
and the miracles. It was not Christ that they sought when they 
were following Christ, but their own pel£ Self-indulgence, in a 
larger sphere, ministered by divine power, in a miraculous way ; the 
gratification of their vanity by victories over their adversaries ; and 
various malign feelings — these entered largely into the composition. 

But it is not strange in the light of what occurred, during the 
last three years of his earthly career, in his intercourse with his disci- 
ples. On his last journey toward Jerusalem, and while they were 
approaching the place of his last suffering, there fell out among his 
bosom disciples — and one who was involved in it was absolutely 
and literally his bosom disciple — a scene which reveals the real moral 
state of those that were with him, and shows the necessity that there 
was of some such dealing as that employed in our text. By turning 
to the tenth chapter of Mark, we shall find that scene recounted : 

" James and John, the sons of Zebedee, came imto him " — another 
evangelist modifies it so far as to say that the mother came bringing 
her two sons ; and she is represented as having spoken to Christ, whil« 
here the men themselves are represented as speaking to him ; hoth 
statements probably being true, and relating to the same history— 
" James and John " — strange names, especially that of John, when 
we consider his repute, as the affectionate, the pure, the thoroughly- 
inspired disciple, to be involved in such business as this! — ^'^ James 
and John, the sons of Zebedee, came unto him, saying, Master, we 
would that thou shouldst do for us whatever we shall desire." 
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That is ity the world over. Men want a religion that will do for 
them just what they desire, 

** And he said unto them, what would ye that I should do for you? 
They said unto him, Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy right 
hand, and the other on thy left hand, in thy glory." 

This was a confidential communication between these office-seek- 
en and the President that was to be 1 

** Jesus said unto them, Ye know not what ye ask.'' 

He understood what they supposed his kingdom was to be ; but 
the real kingdom was to be a very different one ; and his mind passed 
from the ignoble conception which they had, to the larger one ; and, 
with a kind of ineffable pity and sadness, he said, '' Can ye drink of 
the cup that I drink of? and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with ?'' 

They, simple and foolish, and with the frankness of absolute igno* 
ranee, jumped to answer, '^ We can." 

'* And Jesus said unto them. Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that 
I drink of; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal, shall ye 
he baptized ; but to sit on my right hand and on my left hand, is not 
mine to give; but it shall be given to them for whom it is pro- 
pared." 

Now, there were ten other men who wanted just this office. 

** When the ten heard it, they began to be much displeased with 
James and John. But Jesus called* them to him, and saith unto 
them. Ye know that they which are accounted to rule over the Gen- 
tiles exercise lordship over them ; and their great ones exercise au- 
thority upon them. But so shall it not be among you ; but whoso- 
ever will be great among you, shall be your minister" — your waiter 
— ** and whosoever of you will be chiefest, shall be servant of all." 

What a singular insight this is into the actual condition of the 
hearts of the best men that Christ met^ and whom he had selected as 
lus own disciples — and that, too, after they had heard him for two 
years or more I On this last solemn journey to his crucifixion, and 
under the very shadow of the cross, two of the disciples were squab* 
hling as to who should have precedence in his earthly kingdom ; and 
a third was already drawing near to that temptation by which he 
betrayed his Master, and gave him over to death I 

If this was the condition of the hearts of the best men, what do 
you suppose was the condition of the hearts of the great rabble that 
followed Christ, pouring out of cities and villages ? Do you not sup- 
pose that they were thinking of the chances which the new kingdom 
would afford for the gratification of their lower nature ? Do you not 
suppose their thoughts were occupied with the fish and bread that 
they would have to eat; the indolence which they would enjoy; 
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sins in which they would be permitted to indulge; all manner of 
licenses which they would have in things iniquitous and corrupt? 
And was it not necessary that there should be some incisive teaching 
on the part of Christ ? Did he not need to turn back and say to 
these people, ^ Do not think that you are following a true religion 
with your present mind. So far are you from i^ that not one of yon 
could follow me. You love a thousand things better than you do 
me ; you love your own households better ; you love your own will 
better ; you love your own pleasure better ; and yet, my service is 
one of pure loving. In the state of pure love, there is nothing higher 
than love ; and he that loves, must be willing to give up, for the sake 
of his love, every thing but honor " ? 

So Christ says, ^^My kingdom is a kingdom of love ; and he that 
does not come to me, and love me more than he loves any thing eUe, 
is not worthy of me. My love can not be bought at any price less 
than that You must give me the uttermost of love, or I will not 
take it." 

Consider, also, this teaching in its apparent demoralizing effect 
Literally taken, the words in Luke shock us. '' If any man come to 
me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, be can not be my 
disciple." There arc none of those little quirks which people arc 
fond of putting into their sentences nowadays — those precautionary 
interjected clauses. It is not,- " If any man come to me, and, as ii 
icere, hate not his father, and, as it tcere, hate not his mother." It 
is straight as an arrow, and is shot as from a warrior's bow right at 
the heart. 

There is somebody iri terrible earnest here ; and there is some- 
thing here that is worthy of this earnestness. 

A religion which really made it a fundamental condition that a 
man should strip off all his tenderness, and all his gentleness, and all 
the thousand affections which God is at such infinite pains to culti- 
vate ; a religion that overturned the family, and destroyed the rela- 
tions between parents and children, and all the other relationships 
which have sprung up in the heart — such a religion would ruin it- 
self in less than a generation. It would turn into a bitterness which 
would be worse than the most malignant fanaticism. Therefore, we 
suspect this to be metaphorical language. And if you turn to Mat- 
thew, you see exactly what the intcipretation is. 

"lie that lovcth father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me." If a man loves any human being more than Christ he is not 
worthy of Christ — that is the declaration. It does not follow that 
you must dispossess yourself of all human loves in order to love 
^^iii"*"^*«ceptably ; but it does follow that whenever any human love 
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comes in competition with divine love, there is to be not one single 
moment of weighing, not one single moment of chaffering, not one 
single moment of hesitation. For onr earthly loves are but so many 
silver steps leading us up to the great golden love of Ood. We 
learn how to love God by learning how to love our earthly parents. 
And yet, as I shall show by and by, it comes to pass, frequently, 
that these loves, which ought to take us to God, only stand between 
Gk)d and our souls. And then the question is, Which of the two 
shall we take, if we can not carry both? We ought to love them in 
perspective. We ought to begin by loving on earth, and then love 
all the way up, so that the heart shall find no discord, and no dissev* 
ering of itself. Loving at the least should go on loving to the very 
greatest. But when, in the various vicissitudes in which men's 
wickedness places them, God's love stands on one side, and human 
love stands on the other ; when affection is one way, and duty the 
other ; when affection cleaves to the earth, and aspiration and man- 
hood tend in the other direction — there is not to be a moment's doubt 
as to which way a man shall go. He is not to follow his love toward 
nnmanliness, and toward the world, but is to follow his conscience 
and faith toward heaven and toward God. 

Only that which comes between the soul and God, then, is to be 
spumed and sacrificed. If any affection, how dear soever it may be, 
persists in coming between the soul and God, then it is to be treated 
like an adversary. If, in your upward tendency, there circle around 
between you and your Saviour the dearest friendship or love, you 
are to say to it, " I will love you, but I must love Christ more," and 
press it away. If it come again, and again, and again, and every 
time with more emphasis, you must press it away, and say, ** Nay ; 
Christ first, and then thee." But if it become pertinacious, yes, 
aggressive ; if it be an affection that will not let you rest, but assails 
you, and seeks to drag you down, and undo you, then you must use 
a lordlier tone, and say, '^ Get thee away I" But if still, against your 
whole power, against your purest self, against your higher nature, it 
seeks to strip you of all that belongs to you in common with God, 
then hate it. If it comes to that, put your soul against it, as you do 
against an enemy, no matter what the love is ; for any love that will 
take you away from God will in the end take you away from your 
best self— from your hope and aspiration. 

No man can interpret this intensity of feeling except from the 
analogy and experience of love. For when one is in earnest in love, 
when the very summer of loving is reached, that love must rule, no 
matter what suffers, and no matter what is sacrificed. How strangely 
we see thb in life I and how beautiful is the exemplification that life 
gives us of this great truth ! 
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In the household, to the child that always has been docile, and has , 
yielded readily to counsel, the hour and the moment comes, and love 
dawns in the heart to some kindred souL And growing, as the 
spring grows, fragrant, musical, sweetly blossomed all over, this 
great love takes possession of the whole soul; and, if it is not 
thwarted, it throws new light upon father and mother, upon God, 
and upon duty ; and the world is transformed, and people are trans- 
figured ; and the glory of God rests upon alL Oh 1 that the virgin 
simplicity and freshness of a true love could abide ! Oh ! that those 
rude winds of experience did not shake down all the freshness of the 
dew that rests upon a true iDve I Oh I that it could be kept and 
carried on. Alas ! of all the sad things in thb world, the shattering 
of early love is the saddest I But while the soul stands towering i^ 
the greatness of this new and conscious love, let friends seek to 0^ 
parate those that thus love, and see with what strange avulsion O^^ 
lover turns away from friends. And if the friends persist, see h^^^ 
the lover begins to gather winter on his brow, and in his eyes ^ 
look ice. And if the friends still persbt, and would fain rend as ^^ 
der this new-found life between soul and soul, how does the lover 
at naught parents, and brothers, and sisters, and friends, and nei; 
bors, and give up every thing, and go out of the father's house dii 
herited and a pauper, rather than give up the one loved ! Thui 
fulfilled in your own household the very figure of the Saviour. 

A great love will have its own way, and will array itself agaii 
and hate, whatever thing shall attempt to estop it. And Chi 
says, " When the greatness of the soul's love to rae is taken into 
heart, every thing which hinders it must be put down. And if 
contends, it is to be hated and counted an enemy. In other won 
you are to do by Christ just what you do in the household, and 1 
each other. 

Do you not see, now, that the offensiveness of this declaration 
taken away? Does not this explanation bring it witliin the boun< 
of true sympathy ? Is there not something very noble in it ? Woul 
you want one like Christ to come with such a love as his for you, ai 
then be content with any thing short of this heroic and overflowing 
love on your part ? Would you want God to come to your soul, an-^ 
sufier you to give to him a farthing's worth of love — a mere pcnurioiL-^ 
parceling out of your aflection, such as you bestow upon many others ^ 
It would not be worthy of the divine nature. It would blast all our 
hope and all our joy, which stand in the greatness and the inexpug- 
nable integrity of God. 

Consider, further, that such love to Christ is not necessarily de- 
♦veloped in such inflammatory forms as to require this action ; and 
that this declaration represents the ultimate necessity, and not the 
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verage experienoe. For, where men have been brought up in the 
artnre and admonition of the Lord, it frequently happens that, all 
iieir afEections having been trained together, they are in such a state 
f preparation that, when the hour of religious development comes, 
ad they come into sympathy with Christ, they come whole-hearted. 
ind sach persons are never called to choose. There is no need of 
lioice, in their cases. Thus, men's circumstances sometimes favor 
lem, help them, instead of hindering them. 

There are those who find that their social relationships interfere 
ith their religious development, and of whom we shall speak in a 
loment ; but there are many others whose parents, whose brothers 
nd sisters, whose households, whose teachers, whose familiar friends, 
re already of Christ ; and such persons are doing violence to them- 
slves not to go toward Christ in a true love; and when the hour 
Dmes, and their hearts begin to move heavenward, every thing helps 
liem. They never are called to put to proof this command of 
Shrist 

I have in me that which would lead me to fight and die before I 
rotild see a robber dispossess me of my treasure in my house. I 
robably shall never have occasion to test it ; but it is there. Do you 
appose any thing would terrify me if I knew that my children, or my 
ervants, or any that were under my roof, toward whom I feel as 

general feels toward his soldiers, were in danger ? If a murderer 
r robber, with intrusive violence, were to enter my dwelling, would 

not, without hesitation, and with pistol and club in hand, let them 
now what generalship was ? And so would any man that was not 
. sneak. A man who runs away from a thief in his house is a sneak, 
.nd does not deserve a house. No man that will suffer himself to be 
lespoiled, and will put all that he has in his castle at the mercy of the 
obber and the murderer, because it is not prudent to risk any thing, 
I beneath contempt. There would be less of crime, if the com- 
aunity had a higher sense of manhood under such circumstances. 
rhis spirit is in me ; but I probably shall never have an opportunity 
if putting it in practice — and partly because it is known to be there ! 
Ton probably will not ; but still, if the time should come, would you 
lot play the part of men ? He that suffers his house to be broken 
»pen, and his goods to be spoiled, when he could at some personal 
isk hinder it, is not worthy of citizenship ; is not worthy of the 
tame of patriot ; is not worthy to be my neighbor; is not worthy to 
»e called a man. You may never be called to put to proof that 
ourage, that fidelity, and that feeling of responsibility as a citizen 
nd a man, which would lead you, at any moment, to peril your life, 
ather than that a vile insult should be left staining you and 7<HU[_ 
lOQsehoId ; yet it must be there. 
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It is the same in regard to oar Saviour. There are thousands and • 
thousands of instances in which men are not called, and most of yon 
probably will not be called, to choose between Christ and some other 
object of affection ; but if the time should ever come in which yon 
were called to make the choice, then the feeling of love to Christ, 
stronger than love for any thing else, must be developed. 

I do not come to-night, therefore, to say that the first evidence 
which you give of religion must be that you are willing to give up 
every body. I do not want you should give up any body. I 
do not present the Lord Jesus Christ to you to-night, saying, ^ K 
you love him, you must be conscious in your soul of not loving your 
father and your mother.^' I do not say that when his bright image 
dawns on your heart, you must feel that every thing else drops and 
falls away. I preach no such doctrine. But I do say, that when 
called of Christ, and your conscience bears testimony to the higher 
duty of loving him, if you find that you are hindered from the full 
discharge of your love, you must have that latent resource of fidelity 
to your affection which shall enable you to dispossess every thing 
and every body, and mount up to Him that is chief among ten 
thousand, and altogether lovely. But it is an alternative in the soul, 
and not an experience to be used every day. 

This reserve power being within us, there will be occasions, per- 
haps more than some suspect, for the use of it. Sometimes, for in- 
stance, parents are absolute unbelievers in religion — nay, are even 
haters of the truth. It is not needful to show by what steps they have 
become so ; but there are parents who seem to have a feeling of 
hatred toward the truth. And to them it is a cause, not only of grief, 
but of anger and positive rage, when their children begin to have re- 
ligious aspirations and religious yearnings. When the religious life be 
gins to dawn in their children, I have known parents to be filled with 
quarrelsomeness and bitter opposition. And if the child is very 
timid, or is not conscientious, it is trampled down and overborne. 
Yet how sad it is that there should be hearts that sigh and cry, home- 
sick for God and for heaven, all their life, and that there should be 
none to run to their succor ! There are many who can neither go to 
Christ, nor get over their longing to go, such is the domination of * 
their parents. They can not give up their desire to follow Christ, 
and yet they dare not openly follow him. Woe be to him who 
neither walks in the way ©f godliness, nor will suffer them to 
walk there who fain would I Woe be to him who will not hoar 
the voice of God, nor suffer them to hear it whose open ear ristens 
for the call out of heaven ! Such there are ; and to such I say. 
Though your father and your mother deride you; though they 
threaten you. with all ill-will and disinheritance; though they annoy 
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you with excessive annoyances, nevertheless, Christ says, '' He that 
loves father or mother more than me is not worthy of me.^' 

Sometimes parents are very worldly-minded, though in a certain 
sort they are believers, and profess to be believers. There are many 
who believe just enough to shield their consciences, and save them- 
selves from being counted infidel. They believe in a kind of mutual 
protective Christianity, which takes care of their anxieties and fears, 
and allays all their trouble in these respects — ^nothing more. The 
idea of a perfected manhood, of a cleansed conscience, and of a puri- 
fied heart ; the idea of an imagination radiant with intersphering, 
heavenly truths ; the idea of a great overruling affection, that like a 
mm pours its light down upon all lesser affections, has not occurred 
to them. It is no part of their conception. They have no desire in 
that direction. They have a church religion. They say, " If I will 
give up so much every Sunday, if I will pay the minister, if I will go 
to church, if I will read the Bible, if I will do this, that, and the 
other thing, religion, will you take care of me ?" And that kind of 
religion always says, " Yes, I will insure you." And so there are 
linndreds and thousands of people in the community who have just 
religion enough not to have any at all ! The little religion which 
they already have is put out. They say, " "We believe in religion ; 
bat it is a reasonable, rational religion. This world is a good world, 
and God has given the bounties of this world to enjoy ; and a grateful 
heart should take these bounties and enjoy them. Therefore let us eat 
and drink, and praise God by being happy." And so party after party, 
and dance aft^er dance, and elegant debauch after elegant debauch, fol- 
low. They want society to be radiant and sparkling. And for them, 
any thing but the undertones of the judgment-day to come ; any 
thing but those long wails that set in from the other world, as the 
sarf thunders on the shore, telling of distant storms; any thing but a 
religion that disturbs their brilliant, sparkling life. 

Under such circumstances, a child, much loved and beautiful, 
whose curls are beautiful, whose eyes are beautiful, whose brow is 
beautiful, whose lips are beautiful, over whose face advancing years 
throw grace, whose deepening sensibility gives more beauteous ex- 
*pression to that which nature made beautiful at first, who is the 
coyest, sweetest, charmingest creature of the whole neighborhood, 
and who is the admiration of every one — such a child, just at the 
time when the father and mother have anticipated that she would 
come out, and make a sensation, and walk easily que&n, is vexatiously 
convicted and converted. And there is all their trouble. If it had 
not been for that Methodist meeting, if it had not been for that rant- 
ing preacher, over there, it would not have happened ! And here is 
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this hage discord in this family. Here is the child that was the joy 
of their hearts, and the pride of their lifci and that was to form such 
a splendid connection, (for already there were ever so many eyes 
directed that way,) and was to baild up their family, carried 
away with religious excitement. And all their hopes are crushed. 
The fiither is in a rage, and the mother is in a grief; and they will not 
have it so. The child, with simple modesty, is patient but tenacious, 
and cures storms in the outer circle by the deep peace which God 
gives the soul in the closet. She is still loving, and more obedient 
than ever ; but she is true to her own inward love. Having tasted 
the better portion, she will not give it up. And so great has some- 
times been the rage of the father that he has actually driven his child 
from his door, and dispossessed her. It was such a case that gave 
birth to one of our most touching hymns. I could almost wish that 
there might be more persons driven out from home under the same 
circumstances. 

The child of a wealthy man in England who had all his earthly 
hopes fixed on her, returning from a ball, heard a Methodist meeting 
going on, and went in ; and the recital of what the love of Christ 
had done for various persons charmed her ; and by the blessing of! 
Gtod's Spirit, she was converted. And when she made known h^t 
faith and purpose, her father cast her olf, and she was obliged to ^S^ 
away from home. And this hymn resulted from that circumstance- *. 

Jesus, I ray cross have taken. 

All to leave and follow thee ; 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken. 

Thou, from hence, my all shalt bo. 
Perish every fond ambition, 

All I've sought, or hoped, or known ; 
Yc^ how rich is my condition I 

God and heaven are still my own. 



Ijct the world despise and leave mo. 

They have loft my Saviour, too ; 
Human hearts and looks deceive me. 

Thou art not, like them, untrue ; 
And whilst thou shalt smile upon me, 

Qod of wisdom, love, and might. 
Foes may hate, and friends may scorn mo ; 

Show thy face, and all is bright. 

Man may trouble and distress me, 
Twill but drive mo to thy breast , 

Life with trials hard may press me. 
Heaven will bring me sweeter rest. 
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Oh I 'tis not in grief to harm me» 

While thj loYe is left to me ; 
Oh I 'twere not in joj to charm mc, 

Were that joy unmixed with thcc. 

Soul, then know thy fall salvation, 

Rise o'er ain, and fear, and cares : 
Joy to find in every station 

Sometliing still to do or bear. 
Think what spirit dwells within thee ; 

Think what Father's smiles are thine ; 
Think that Jesus died to win thee ; 

Child of heaven, canst thou repine ? 

Haste thee on from g^raco to glory, 

Armed by faith, and winged by prayer ; 
Heaven's eternal day's before thee, 

Qod's own hand shall guide thee there. 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission, 

Soon shall pass thy pilgrim days ; 
Hope shall change to glad fruition, 

Faith to sight, and prayer to praise. 

t is sometimes the case that a gentle and dependent nature, 
Lng, and accustomed to lean round about her husband, as a vine 
nd the strong trunk of a tree, finds that her dawning religious 
"es are most offensive to him. This is trial. We talk of death, 
alk of bereavements, we talk of the loss of property ; but I tell 
no person knows trouble till he knows it in the soul ; and no 
^n knows trouble in the soul, till he knows it as the struggle of a 
pure, and deep love. That is trouble. And when one has really 
a her life to another ; twined her thoughts around his intellect ; 
her imagination as a mingling beam with his radiant thoughts ; 
led her very self, as it were, her life counseling with his whole 
-when, under such circumstances, she is called, in spite of his 
sal, to step forth and be Christ's, how painful and cruel it is I 
yet, over against just such an one stands the Saviour, saying, 
17 person that loves husband and wife better than me is not 
hy of me." • 

f possible, the souPs situation is even more critical when the 
le life has been invested in a great love not yet consummated; 
a that afiTection, as it were, casts up streams like the northern 
;8, and fills the whole heavens with ever-changing, strange, and 
hing imaginations. For in the early days of love, there is a vast 
ant of imagination, and a smaller amount of deep feeling than in 
' days, when love consolidates, and so largely takes on the form 
olition, and of conduct, and of settled character. And in these 
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early days of coming affection how many have made shipwreelk 
How many have found that they were to choose between their love 
and their Christ, and have not had the strength to choose Christ/ 
And even in that moment, even in all those circumstances, blessed 
be God, the terms are not let down, and Christ still says, ^^He that 
loves any thing more than me, is not worthy of me." And let me 
tell you that any soul that, for the sake of a lower love, will givenp 
Christ and the greater love, has become, by that very choice, less 
worthy of the love of that one for whom it has yielded up duty. 
There is nothing that consecrates the soul so much as a heroic achieve- 
ment. There is nothing that renders a man or woman or child so 
truly lovable, and so much to be admired, as the capacity of doing 
a great thing in the kingdom of righteousness. And I always feel 
that where a child steps forth simply, gently, lovingly, in the way of 
duty, it is laying up admiration for after-years ; because by and by 
it will be confessed, by those who opposed the child, that he or she 
was in the right. 

There is many a husband who resisted his wife's importunity, and 
would not consent to her embracing Christianity. She nevertheless 
broke through his restraint by the streaming of Christ's love, and 
became an open and avowed Christian. And he, in after years, 
blessed God for her example of heroism which led him in the right 
way, and was the means of his conversion. 

You may be sure that, when speaking of these critical cases to- 
night, I am not speaking without instances in my mind. I hare not 
a few of them. There are some most tender and touching instcinces 
in this congregation, of persons whose hearts are quivering, an^ 
yearning to do their duty, and are anxious to meet the wants of 
love. And to all of you I say, *' You will best promote even yo^r 
earthly loves by listening to the voice of the Lord. Take Christ, 
and you can not lose any thing that will be a final loss. Take 
Christ, and he will give you back a thousand-fold more than you 
abandon for his sake." In another evangelist it is said that those 
who follow Christ in all things, forsaking father and mother, husband 
and wife, and houses and lands, receive again, in this world, all that 
they have given up, and in the world t6 come life eternal ; and in 
thousands of instances the very heroism by which one dispossesses 
himself is blessed, in the spirit of God, to the recovery of the thing 
lost. 

Many a mother has offered her sick child to God, saying, " Take 
it, if thou wilt ;" and from that hour the child began to recover; and 
God gave it back to her. Many a man has stood on the brink of 
destruction in his ambition, or in his property relations, and said, 
" Lord, thy will be done ;" and in that act he has become a fit stew- 
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id of his propertyr; and God has restored it to him. And so, many 
ini many a one who trusts Ood and loves Christ, and is willing to 
jWld obedience to the divine will, but is hindered, will soon iiud 
tlukt the very obstacles which stood in his way have a new tendency, 
lai are helping him. 

There are oases of a different nature, as whore one is called to 
follow Christ into another church, leaving that in which he was bred. 
Soch cases can never occur in this church, because the door out of it 
fa just as wide as the door into it. The spirit of this church is such 
^t if you live Christianly you may live in the communion of any 
dinrch that you shall select on the earth. There is no denomination 
uid DO sect with us. You may go into the Presbyterian church, and 
you shall go with my good will, and the good will of your brethren, 
^ou may go into the Swedenborgian sect, and you shall carry with 
yon my good will and your brethren's. You may join the Episcopa- 
luois, and my hearty " God bless you " shall go with you. You may 
^nite yourself to the hoary old Roman Church, and still I will say, 
** God bless you." Tliere are in that church means of grace enough 
^ save any soul that will be faithful to its light and to its du- 
ties. And although I think there are some churches which are far 
))referable to others, although I think the likelihood of becoming 
eminent in the Christian life is greater in some communions than in 
t)thers, yet I believe there are none so far from Christ that you can 
not have guiding light enough in them. So, instead of fighting 
charches, I prefer to spend the whole force of my life in giving em- 
phasis to the inward life of godliness. Therefore, I say to you, Live 
as becometh the children of Christ, and then go where you please. 
I will not hinder you. 

But it is not so everywhere. There are many churches that 
believe there is salvation in other churches ; while there are many 
that say boldly, *^ There is no salvation out of this church. You 
must bo saved by this church, if saved at alL" If they think so, I 
do not see how they are going to save themselves from being bigoted. 
If a man believes there is salvation by staying in a certain church, 
and damnation by going out of it, I do not wonder that ho resorts to 
violence and persecution such as have existed in all past ages, and 
such as will continue to exist, I suppose, in all ages to come. 

Single individuals, and even single churches, here and there, are 
tolerant and liberal ; but no denomination is tolerant and liberal as a 
whole. There is no denomination that loves Christ more than it 
loves the organization of religion on earth. I fear that, taken as a 
whole, the human element in the church is loved more than religion 
itself. 

And so it comes to pass, frequently, that persons are drawn out 
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of the ohurch ia which they were reared. They sayi '*! Bhail die 
where I am. I am like a tree in an old orchard whore the ground is 
exhausted, and I long to be transplanted in fresh soil.** And it is 
better, oftentimes, that persons should change their church conneo* 
tions. There are persons in this congregation that I think would be 
better off if they could go somewhere else. I have labored so long 
without producing much effect upon them, that I can not but think 
another hand and another soil would bring from them more fruit than 
they bear here* And I see pei^ons in other congregations that I 
think would be profited more here than there. And sometimes thej 
think so. Restraints are brought to bear on them, and they are 
kept where they are ; but there are many who look up and out, and 
long to follow their true light* They are smothering. And they 
say, *' I never can live a Christian life where I am.^' In God's name, 
then, go where you can. There may be a thousand reasons why yon 
should be patient, and permit those who are in authority over yon'to 
have their full way for persuasion ; but when the time comes that 
you say, '^ My Lord is not here, and if I am to live a Christian life I 
must go where I can get light and nourishment,'' then it is your dnty 
to go. If you love any thing more than Christ in you the hope of 
glory, woe be to you I 

There are those who are called from a skeptical life. Skeptics 
generally think they have no human nature. They are accustomed 
to think that they have hereditary beliefs ; and they orb themselves 
into a sort of philosophical liberty, and feel that they, being free and 
manly, and going where they please, have almost dispossessed human 
nature. But human nature is about the same in the skeptic that it 
is in the believer. There is about the same cowardice in the one 
that there is in the other. The skeptic docs not dare to follow his 
own reason, because people will ridicule him ; and the believer does 
not dare to follow his convictions for the same reason. "Where a 
man, having thrown overboard the church and religion, is by and hy 
met by God's Spirit, and the old truths begin to have new buds in 
him, he can not but yearn. And human nature being just the same 
in that man that it is in you, he can not help thinking what people 
would say who have heard him reason as ho has reasoned, if they 
knew what a change had come over his feelings. He can not help 
saying, " What will my companions think and do ?" And he is just 
as much in the thrall of fear as any one. And if any person feels, "I 
am steadily coming to a clearer faith ; my heart is yearning, and he- 
coming deeper and deeper in its needs," I say to him, " O sinner !" 
— for he is jast that, and nothing else — " if Christ calls you, rise up 
and follow him. If any thing stands between you and Christ, you 
are not worthy of him." 
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'onsider the boldness and the generoasness of the spirit of this 
jage ; and the nobleness with which men should come to Christ, 
ndicated here. Consider what Christ is; and especially, what he 

you. Consider what it is to have one who is in himself the 

1 of all those excellences which, in their separate and scattered 
cients, you so much admire, and desire to see, among men. I not 
J think of God along that line of analogy which is derived from 
lan nature and human character, but I love to think that there is 
lim a perfection of these things which I see and admire in their sim- 
forms in men. My God is, above all other things. Poet. I that 
aire Shakespeare, and Milton, and Chaucer, love to think that 
se were shoots thrown out, and that the gi'eat Singer is my God. 
»llow the footsteps of men that have walked in the way of beauty 
he carvers, and painters, and builders, and makers of music — all 
children of art ; and I say, When we stand with God, we shall 
I him to be the great Architect, the great Builder, the great Moul- 

of beauty, the great Painter. Ho lets us see from day to day 
lething of the frescoes which he has painted in the heaven that is 
»ve our head with a prodigality that is amazing. And I love to 
ik of God as the sum of all these excellences. Wiser is he lha» 
wisest statesman that attracts admiration ; more eloquent than 
finest speaker ; more lordly than the bravest warrior ; more 
gly than the highest potentate ; more glorious than the most • 
uteous spirit that ever walked upon the earth. All that you see 
he faculties of men orb themselves up and form in him infinite at- 
mtes. And there is a wealth in him, such that when you stand 
lis presence alone, it will be as if you stood in the midst of the 
ale universe of poets, and artists, and orators, and noble natures, 
i himself being all of them, and the fountain from which all of 
m draw their supplies. 

And oh ! that he should want my soul ! I have no doubt 
t many a woman has said, when asked to be the wife of some 
at nature, " It can not be !" True love is always modest, 
is always grateful. It always wonders, " Why am I beloved V 
always says, " How can I repay this love ?" And to tliiiik 
t God wants me ! To think that this glorious excellence, the 
nitude of the- beauty and power and wisdom of heaven, conies 
ne — nay, that it comes to me in the manifestation of Jesus Christ . 
t it comes to me with all the sweetness of attraction, and with 
the self-sacrifice and suffering of dying love! And yet God, 
u whose brow flames beauty, and in whose bosom love proudly 
, says to me, " My son, give me thy heart," and proffers his own ; 
if I were generous, with what quick response should I love him ! 
were honorable, with what instant appreUensioxi ^\vo\3id 1 ^c^ vc* 
/ Ifl were ^osse^^ei, of true manVmeaa, ri[ioM\9L\ \io^. Vx^a^ ^^ 
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dignity of this proffer ? Should I not know what affisction that v« 
with which I was called ? 

No magistrate can call you without imposing on you aoorj 
sense of honor. If one who stands in a high place notices yoa,nl 
puts confidence in you, it affords you pleasure and gratific&tiQB, 
Every man especially feels that it is a great honor to receive atter 
tion from one occupying the supreme position in the nation. And 
yet, he that is higher than stars, higher than suns, higher than an- 
gels, higher than princes and powers and principalities, higher thai 
all, and whose name is above every name, deigns to call you hisdiild 
and to offer you a Father's affection, and a Redeemer's love, and aayii 
^^ Come, be mine, and follow me !" 

Oh ! be ashamed of those equivocations with which you meet thii 
call. Be ashamed of your hesitancy. Be ashamed, above all, of 
weijQfhing the love of God against your interest. A man aayii 
" Which is worth more, my pleasure or my God ?'* A man says, "I 
am young and fresh, and God is great and generous, and I will taka 
my pleasure until I am thirty-five or forty years old; and then, when 
the quick edge of satisfaction shall have worn off, I will take my old 
age to God !^' Is there in hell any thing that is meaner, or any tting 
that is more dishonoring to a true manhood, than that ? If God^i 
love is worth having, it is worth repaying with yours from the very 
morning of your life, and the whole of it, and in endless continuity. 
jNIen say, "Which is better, the love of God, or my riches? Can I 
not keep them both ? or, can I not keep this awhile, and then tate 
that ?" And so they put off the love of God and the obedience 
of the Gospel, hoping that at the last day, on their dying-bed, some- 
tiling will be wrought by which, having lived to the flesh — ^to vanity, 
and pride, and lust, and all that is worldly and ungodly — they shall 
bo varnished over and get into heaven. O beggarly men ! my soul 
revolts at such meanness as this. 

Lord, thee and thee only, I choose. Now thy enemies are my 
enemies. If they be in my heart, they are my enemies still. Thougli 
they be in my household, if they hate thee, I will hate them ! ^ 
not I hate them that hate thee ? O Lord I search me, try me, and see 
if there be any evil way in me. Thus I have covenanted that I will 
be thine in time, and thine in eternity. 

I bless God that he will take no less. He would not be the glon- 
ous God that ho is, if he would barter the sublime treasure of bi^ 
heart's love for a miserable divided love of such hearts as ours. 

I leave my message with you to-night. It is a word in time for 

some of you. It ought to be a word in time to many more. Called 

•ever since you have been old enough to know the sound of the mo* 

ther*s voice ; called often by the uprising of a stimulated conscience 
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1b jonr own lM>8om ; called by many marked providences ; called by 
iBi^ess and by fear; called by disaster and bereavement ; called by 

aplea whidi yon have seen ronnd about you ; called by sympa- 
fldei; called by yonr own reason; called by many solemn hours of re- 
leetion ; called by that slow-swinging bell that has announced to you 

departure of a soul ; called by the remembrances of your child- 

'kood ; called by the heavens above you, and by the earth beneath 

joa; called in a thousand ways, and again and again called, is it not 

tfane, at last, to listen ? Is it not time, at last, to say, '' Lord, I am 

thine"? 

May Gk>d bring you heartily and joyfully to this submission of 
your soul to Christ ; and may the light of heaven not cease to shine 
vpon that path in which thereafter you shall walk, until you stand in 
Zon and before God. 



■»> 



PRATER BEFORE THE SERMOK. 

Wx rejoice that thou art God our all, eternal, supreme, and all-powerfal. In 

Uij wide realm, thou art rulinji: bj law, and goyeming all things. And though, 

ill the oonfosion and rush, it Bocms at times as if all were lost, there is to thee 

Mther confusion nor disorder. All things are firmlj held. All things move as 

Uii^7 are ordered. And thou dost behold the sequences from the beginning to the 

c^ and dost ordain them. We rejoice, O Lord our God I in thj power, though 

tometimes we stand trembling, and in awe of its manifestation. How can we fear 

^hea thou art father-hearted ? How can we fear when we know that supreme over 

fftfoj thing else in the universe is thj love ? How can we fear when we are in the 

l&ldst of trouble, when we are in the darkness of the thickest night that ever befalls us. 

%lien pains take hold upon us, and sorrows and disappointments are round about us, 

if we hear thee saying, " All things work together for good "? We can not behold 

how ; Irat who sees thy hand laying the path out of to4ay into to-morrow ? Who 

Can behold the bridge by which thou dost plant the mighty gulfs over which we 

oome safely Y Thou hast commanded thine angels, and they minister. Aiiy servitors 

thej are, fulfilling thy behest, and procuring our good. " The angels of the Lord 

encamp round about them that fear him •" and if our eyes were open to discern, 

aa did the prophet's servant, how many more would there be for us than against 

us I For, " if God be for us, who can bo against us V* And in that joy and fiEuth 

may we take up our song. May we not be afraid, nor turn back from duty. 

Tliough we seem brought to the very perilous edge of the gulf, and hear voices 

of thunder therein, at thy command may we go forward stilL For thou canst lift 

us up so that we shall not dash our foot against a stone. Wo rejoice, O Lord I In 

this supreme trust which thou dost both permit and command. For, how are we 

lifted up and delivered from the thrall of our senses I How are we pursued from 

day to day by cares that we need not have I How many burdens oppress us that 

are unnecessary burdens I How unwilling are we to take the only burden which 

la light, and the only yoke which is easy — thy burden and thy yoke I Our own 

burdens— oh I how heavy they are. And though thou hast conmianded us, " Cast 

thy cares upon him, for he careth for you," how unwilling are we I How often 

we have cazried trouble in our closet to thee, and carried it^back again ! How 
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often we have carried our burdens to laj them at tbj feet, and behold, a^ain thef 
were upon us I How often we have sought deliyeranoe that was open to us had 
we faith to enter m and take our release ; but behold, again we are in prison I 0\ \ 
grant that we may have that ffdth of thine ancient servants, who stood within at 
midnight, while their keepers and others slept, and sung praises and prayed onto 
Qod ; and for us let there be deliverance as there was for theuL May we be able 
to go forth out of the stocks, and out of the darkness of the prison-house, and oot 
of the thrall of the enemies of our souls, and find that liberty which becomes the 
sons of Qod. Why are wo sodden with care, whom all God's love doth tend? 
Why are we fearful of to-morrow, sajdng, Wliat shall wo eat, and what shall we 
drink ? when we are heirs with Jesus Christ — ^heirs of God to an eternal inheri- 
tance ? What matters It if we live, or if we die ; or, dying, whether it be todaj 
or to-morrow, if living or dying we are the Lord's T 

Oh 1 that thou wouldst give us some conception worthy of our character and 
our destiny I Awake in us the faith that wc are the sons of Qod ; that we have a 
right to thy throne ,* that thou art ours ; that thou dost abide with us, and in ns, 
and call us to abide in thee. And may wc walk worthy of this vocation. May 
we not cast ourselves down before-the lesser powers, and vail the glory that thon 
dost shod upon us. May all the light of Christ's love, and all the peace which he 
gives to his disciples, shine forth from our faces from day to day, so that men 
shall know that wo have a refuge ; that wo have a companion, secret and inriti* 
ble, with whom we hold sweet communion ; that there is a way for our Book, 
hidden from care, hidden from assault — a secret way of faith, whereby we are able 
to ascend, and leave all our mortal foes beneath us. 

Oh! grant that our true experience might be deei)ene<l, and that there nught 
be given to us a ix)wcr of faitli, such that others might be influenced by our testi- 
mony. Thou hayt forgiven our sins. Lord Jesus, how many need forgiveness of 
sins, and are burdened, to-night ! Oh ! tliat there was some testimony from us '^f 
the power of Christ to forgive sins. Many there are in tliy presence that n"]'^'*^^"* 
in the fullness of thy salvation. How many there are that are in twiliglit, aud ar«* 
stumbling \\\>ovi the rude path of duty, who n(?ed this testimony ! Urant that th^".^ 
may not vail their experience or their testimony, but breathe forth, or procU>^^' 
every liour, what the Lord hath done for them, that men may beliovc that thcr*^ 
is jxjNver with God on earth, that it is in tliine hand to forgive sin, or to heal th*^ 
body, as thou wilt. 

(irant that we may feci that thou art walking amidst us, more divine even il^^^ 
when clothed in flesh ; more powerful ; gi^ntler ; more full of svmpathv. Tl^*^'^ 
hast taken back to thyself all the infinite attributes of divinity ; and that -vvli**" 
was vailed, and showed itself but a little on earth, now flames abroad with ete^*^^ 
light in heaven ; and all thy pcnver is ours. Thou art bringing thy sons hac'l^ ^^ 
glory. Grant that the power of Christ maybe manifested in us, and that ^^^ 
faith in his presence and power may be manif«'st to all round about us. 

Grant that the word to-night may be preached with simplicity and direct n*^*^",' 
with godly fear and sincerity; and may it W a word of i>ower to many sr?^* ,' 
comforting, strengthening, dissuading from evil, and persuading toward g.')od. ^^V 
grant that the seed sown from Sabbath to Sabbath, in this house, may be see^^ ^, 
goo<l ground, and bring forth abundantly. We thank thee that there is so m^^^* ' 
life and power in thy truth. We thank thee that we see its life and jM^wef. ^'^ 
well as feel it. We thank thee that tln-re are Sf) manv who hav<' iovful face:? fr'^^^^ 
week to week, that are testifying to what the Lord hath done for them. "^^ *' 
thank thee that there are those who. though they give no outward ttnstimony, X^ 
give inward testimony in the household. How many there are that have hccn 
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unlieiled, bat that, having touohed tlie hem of Christ's gannent, behold 
are well I Giant that more and more may be healed, and that this place ma j 
Ued with those that have occasion to bless the name of Jesus Christ. 
Leep US while we live. Make us useful. Bring us at last to death, not a&aid 
ie— longing to go forth and be with Christ, which is better than life. 
lad to thy name^sliall be^the praise, [Father, Son, and Spirit, evermore. 
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)UB Father, we beseech of thee that thou wilt set the truth home to every 
rt We thank thee that so many have ceased to be reluctant, and have closed 
1 the offers of salvation, and are blessed. We thank thee that so many are 
tered along the path at various stages, all tending upward, working out their 
I salvation with fear and trembling. We beseech of^thee that those who stand 
dng wistftilly forward may be persuaded. Grant, we pray thee, that those 
> hear the call of God afiir off may listen until its articulations become dis- 
t, and they hear the Saviour saying, '' Give me thine heart. Love me more 
a all others." Oh ! grant that this love, beginning, may purge away all im- 
e affections ; all gross pleasures ; all habits of selfishness and self-indulgence. 
I that thou wouldst lift us to a higher plane of manhood ; to a nobler concep- 
I of life ; to a more urgent and earnest determination to acquit ourselves as 
0. And when we shall have passed through trial and discipline and instruc- 
I aad persuasion in this life, bring us to thyself, prepared to dwell with thee. 
1 to thy name shall be the praise for evermore. Amei^ 
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• behold, tbej cried out, Baying, What liave we to do with thee, Jesus, 
of God ? art thou come hither to torment ns before the time?" — ^BfAiT. 
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scene is more dramatically drawn oat in the corresponding 
in the 5th chapter of Mark's gospel, which I will read, in 
at you may have the full context : 

d they came over unto the other side of the sea " — ^the sea 
ee — " into the country of the Gadarenes " — over against tl^e 
ist part of the sea. *^And when he was come out of the 
mediately there met him out of the tombs a man with an 
spirit, who had his dwelling among the tombs ; and no man 
nd him, no, not with chains : because that he had been often 
¥ith fetters and chains, and the chains had been plucked 
by him, and the fetters broken in pieces : neither could any 
ae him. And always, night and day, he was in the moun- 
id in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with stones, 
m he saw Jesus afar off^ he ran and worshiped him " — not 
3nse of the term toorahipy but in the oriental sense — that of 
ion — " and cried with a loud voice, and said. What have I 
ith thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high God ? I adjure 
God, that thou torment me not (For he said unto him, 
at of the man, thou unclean spirit) And he asked him, 
thy name ? And he answered, saying. My name is Legion : 
ire many. And he besought him much that he 'would not 
m away out of the country. Now there was there nigh unto 
mtains a great herd of swine feeding. And all the devils 
t him, saying, Send us into the swine, that we may enter 
n. And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. And the unclean 
rent out, and entered into the swine : and the herd ran vio- 
3wn a steep place into the sea, (they were about two thoa- 
md were choked in the sea. And they that fed the swi 
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fled, and told it In tho city, and in tho country. And they went oat 
to see what it was that was done. And they come to Jesus, and see 
him that was possessed with the devil, and had the legion, sitting, 
and clothed, and in his right mind: and they were afraid. And 
they that saw it told them how it befell to him that was possessed 
with the devil, and also concerning the swine. And they began to 
pray him to depart out of their coasts." 

You will observe, in the first place, that this was not a work of 
authority done by our Master in his own country. He had gone oat 
of the nation and its territory. He had, therefore, no right, as men 
regarded rights, to meddle with affairs on the other side. For meo 
undertook to parcel out rights. They belonged, according to humsn 
construction, within certain metes and bounds — certain lines and 
limitations ; and our Master, both there and at home, forbore med- 
dling with political institutions and regulations. But he held, both 
in his own country and among the Gadarenes, that truth knew no 
bounds and no limitations ; and that moral purity had universal 
authority ; and that wherever he went he was sovereign over minds, 
over evil spirits, over corrupt habits ; and that he had a right to 
rebuke, and cleanse, and reform. 

• That which was true of the Master is true still of the disciple. 
Every man that has the truth owes it to all mankind ; and the debt 
must be paid as fast and as far as the providence of God opens the 
way, and makes it possible. Every man that is superior to another 
man in his moral instincts has natural authority over that man to 
the extent to which he is superior. Every man that is more indus- 
trious and better ordered in his life, and has a higher tone of senti- 
ment in matters of public weal ; every man that is better in any and 
all respects, has no right of domination ; but he has rights that 
belong to superiorities ; and among these is the right of letting h^^ 
light shine ; the right of rebuke ; the right of cleansing ; the right 
of propagating moral power wherever he goes. 

This is not a right that can be given to a man by men. For con- 
venience, it maybe best that there should be some order for doing »t; 
it may bo well that men should be licensed to speak, and roak^ 
known the truth ; but the right of the matter lies in the intrinsic 
prerogatives and authorities of moral states. And whoever ha« 
given him of God intelligence, and moral truth, and moral power, |^ 
ordained and permitted of God to make them known. The right i* 
not imparted by man ; it is not committed in trust to any body; *^ 
inheres in the moral constitution of things ; it is latent in every 
man that has these things. And he has not only a right to niaK^ 
them known, but it is his duty to do it. 

The spectacle which our Master beheld when he firet pressed b** 
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toot upon this foreign territory, was the most piteous that can be 
looked upon — ^a man in ruins. There is nothing sadder ; and, sad to 
say, nothing more common. No one can see great desolation by 
conflagration without having a kind of commercial sympathy. The 
consumption of so much property, the waste and ruin of so many 
costly structures, is painful to behold. No man can learn that a 
storm has swept the sea, and that fleets and merchantmen have been 
wrecked or foundered, without a certain sadness. And yet all the 
ships on the pea might sink, and all the buildings on the globe might 
be burned, and the united whole would not be as much as to 
shatter one immortal soul. There is nothing in old dilapidated 
cities, there is nothing in temples filled with memorials of former 
glory, that tends to inspire such sadness and melancholy as to look 
upon a dilapidated soul, whoso powers and faculties are shattered 
and cast down. Nothing is more calculated to stir up whatever is 
noble and whatever is sanitary in the moral part of one's nature. 
And when our Master beheld such scenes as these, they seemed to 
clothe him — if such a thing were possible — with more than usual 
power and more than usual zeal. 

In this case there were other elements added to the trouble. Not 
alone were the man's faculties darkened ; he was not merely pos- 
sessed by demoniac influences, and despotized by them ; but it seems 
that he was perpetually turned against himself. These demoniac in- 
fluences employed their power to set the man's nature against his 
own flesh, and to drive him hither and thither. They not only re- 
strained his intellectual and spiritual freedom, but they turned all the 
forces of his being to torment. " Night and day" — and surely, there 
never was a description so dramatic — " he was in the mountains and 
in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself Avith stones." He wandered 
about in desolate places, and among the rocks, filling the air with his 
cries, and gashing himself — a most wretched creature. If ever there 
was a sight that should have drawn out sympathy, this was it — and 
it did. 

But the moment our Saviour came into the presence of this man, 
he brought a disturbing force. Two spheres came together that were. 
Bind ever must be, antagonistic — the infernal and the supernal; the di- 
vine and the demoniac. Afar otf these possessing spirits discerned the 
(doming of their master. Afar off their fears prophesied their fate. 
And they set up a howling resistance at his very first appearance. 
'* What have we to do with thee ?" What hast thou to do with us ? 
is the equivalent and the meaning of it. ^^ Art thou come hither to 
torment us before our time ?" 

In the light of facts which I shall allude to, this latent claim is 
Yemarkable. It is as if the spirits had said to Christ, '^ We ad 
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that thou art Lord of the realm; bat the other life is appointed for 
paoishment Here we have rights. This is oar time. Freedom be- 
longs to OS here, and we are to be permitted to follow oar bent, and 
are not to be meddled with. If it were the other life, and the other 
punitive world, we should recognize the jostice and the rectitude of 
it ; but why meddle with us now and here ? Let us alone. This is 
our brief period. Why intrude upon it ? These are our rights. Why 
meddle with them ?" The very worst, the most satanic influence, that 
was employing itself to degrade and destroy human life, claimed not 
only the right to do it, but that it was divine impertinence in Christ 
to intrude and meddle. 

You here find the key-note of the opposition in modern society to 
every attempt to make men better. Here is the text that evil-doers 
preach incessantly to reformers. All truth that is striving against 
lies is met by the question, " Art thou come to torment us before our 
time ?" All efforts to cleanse impurity by purity are met by the same 
plea. All endeavors to make straight the crooked and warped and 
rheumatic joints of society are met with the declaration, " We have 
rights that must not be meddled with. This is our period and oar 
sphere. Art thou come to torment us before our time ? Gret away. 
Do not meddle with us. Mind your business. Let us have our own 
rights. And as to the future, we will take care of that when it 
comes." 

Here is where that began. It is from the devil's inspiration that 
men derive these notions with which they resist every attempt atre- 
fonnation and at the elevation of human affairs. The appetites and 
the malign passions dominate and demonize the soul. They rule 
not only men but societies. We look at this single instance, and, 
because demoniac influence resulted in disease, and disease perverted 
the natural faculty, and interfered with all right and proper use of 
the individual, we are affected ; but we perceive precisely the same 
things and things that if possible are more mournful, going on around 
us ; and because they do not address themselves to our senses, we 
scarcely notice them. 

Ah ! how sensuous men are yet ! IIow little men live in the spirit, 
and how much by their bodily life, is proved by this, that if you show 
them a mangled body, that is suffering, and gives signs of it by distor- 
tions and groans, they are vehemently excited with pity,and are helpful; 
but that if you show them a man that is suffering a thousand times 
more in nature and soul, because these things are invisible, and only 
to be discerned by the moral sense, they are but very little affected. 
If one single man were to be manifest to us as this demonized man was 
to Christ, whole communities would feel profoundly affected ; but 
when there are entire classes, when there is a vast uuder-stratum in 
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human society, when not single individuals, but hundreds and thou- 
sands of men, are supremely possessed of the demon of intemperance, 
of avarice, of lust, or of brutal cruelties, men see it, and are scarcely 
moved* They are used to it. It always has been so. It was so 
when they were born. It was so in their fathers' day. It has been 
%o during all their days. Therefore, when they behold it, they are not 
affected any more than the Gadarenes were when they saw the 
wretched state of this poor fellow in the mountains. They had got 
used to it, and it no longer excited their pity or compassion. 

There are those in this community who represent intemperance, 
and gluttony, and lust, and vagrancy. The number is very great ; 
and they have by these very elements come to great influence. In- 
deed, the vital struggle of these cities to-day is to decide which class 
shall possess the power of organized society — ^the men who are basilar, 
or the men who^ are coronal ; the men whose instincts are brutal, or 
the men who represent moral and spiritual truths. The question is, 
Who shall own the Legislature ? Who shall control the municipal 
government? Who shall make the laws ? Who shall be the magis- 
trate, and execute the laws ? Which way shall society exert its force ? 
Shall it give itself and its influence for the augmentation and protec- 
tion of the lowest elements in society, or for the development and 
stimulation of the moral and spiritual qualities ? There is a large 
number of men that represent brutal sports, criminal excitements. 
There are multitudes who represent lawless and frivolous pleasures, 
wasting and demoralizing. There are those who represent avarice 
and selfishness. There are many who live below moral influences, 
and the nature of whose life is such that it, as it were, cuts them, and 
drives them out from the temple, and the mansion, into the mountain, 
and the cave, and the sepulchre. 

These men huddle together in classes ; and, as in the instance of 
the history which we have selected, they assume that, for the time be- 
ing, at any rate, they have rights which men have no call to meddle 
with. They assume that, whatever there may be by and by, after 
the judgment-day, and whatever maybe their relations to God's law, 
they have rights as creatures of human society which their neighbors 
are bound to respect, and which they are not to meddle with nor dis- 
turb. They admit that virtue and piety perhaps have their territory ; 
but then, they think, " So has vice, and so has license." And they 
say, substantially, " Let us respect each other's rights. We do not 
take away your Sunday from you; do not you take our Sunday from 
us. We do not tell you what you shall do with your Sundays ; nor 
shall you tell us what we shall do with our Sundays, We do not med. 
die with your churches ; what business have you to meddle with our 
grog-shops and our gardens ? We do not meddle with your tools; 
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why do yoa midertalce to destroj the tools bj wUbh w«iav»bidl&R^ 
like anifioeBi the stniotare of onr wealth ? Yon Ibllow your ideisof 
what will make yon happiest ; let us follow our ideas of what wiD 
make us happiest. We do not want yoor way, and yon do not wm 
onrs. So let ns alone. Art thonoome to torment nsbefinre onr tioMf 
Go away I** • 

. That is the attitude to-day, of the oriminal daas. And bytti 
cHminal eiatB I mean, not merely those that break the laws, hot Ai 
whole of that vast number of men who cater to sucii appetilH 
as lead them to make criminals. The makers <rf* criminals are mon 
guilty than the criminals that they make. They who lay the Ims- 
dations for the destruction of men by inciting them to evil thnMgk 
their appetites and passions, are the architects of damnation in tti 
world, and are the wickedest of men. Not the man that drinki,M 
the man who puts the cup to his neighbor's lipt, is t^e most wiebi 
Not the man that steals, but the man who makes a haunt for thepio- 
duction of thieves, rears them, nourishes them, and insures theB,ii 
the culprit — Uie arch-demon. 

The attempt to cast out these demoniac influences is met vitt 
Tiolent outcry. Men say, ^It is an iuTatton ci our prescriptive 
rights." They charge us with being bnsybodies in other meo'* 
matters. They say that if every man would mind his own busmeff, 
society would be a great deal better off. They say, " This constant 
spying into other people^s conduct, this constant meddling with otber 
people's tastes and pursuits, only stirs up ill-will, and does no good. 
They say, " Let every man mind his own business. That is the first 
and supreme law " — though they have some higher counsel than tlu» 
in the utterances, " Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others ;" " Te are the light of the world; 
" Ye are the salt of the earth ;" " Freely ye have received, freely give- 
In the ordination which Christ gave, the command is, *^ Cast oat 
devils," as well as, " Preach the Gospel." All these things wooli 
seem to indicate a different doctrine ; but this is the popular senti- 
ment, and the clamor of the basilar parts of society to-day, that meO 
have a certain right to follow their baser appetites and passions* 
The claim is, that you have no right to invade their territory ; that 
you have no right to bring the light to bear upon them so as distarb 
their consciences ; that you have no right to subject them to is' 
fluences which shall restrain or regulate their action. 

Now, I claim the right to meddle in such cases. More than that, 
I claim that I have the authority to do it, and that I am under ob- 
ligation to do it I hold that every community is bound to govern 
by its highest sentiments ; and I claim sovereignty for the repre- 
sentative ideas of the highest sentiments in the community. As the 
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head is the master of the hodj, so that part of the mind which repre- 
sents intelligence and moral purity is the natural lord and sovereign 
of that part of the organism which represents the animal appetites 
and passions. 

And as it is in the individual, so it is in human society. The upper 
class should govern. By the upper class, I do not mean that class 
which is made upper by the accident of wealth or hereditary position ; 
I do not mean those who merely represent externalities ; I mean those 
who represent that deep, true manhood which God designed for the 
world — those who represent purity in sentiment, purity in love, 
purity in faith, hope, zeal, conscience, equity, honor, and beneficence. 
Men in whom these great elements predominate, I call the upper class. 
And I hold that, as they are the cleansing elements, as they are ap- 
pointed to be what winds are to the atmosphere, or what running 
water is to the stagnant pool, as they are to be the cleansers of the 
world, they are the natural lords of all classes that are beneath them. 
The earth belongs to the souPs highest faculties. 

" Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth." It is an 
inheritance that they will have to fight for ; but they shall have it. 
The time is coming when men who represent the highest moral qual- 
ities, in their sweetest and most attractive form ; the time is coming 
when men who represent the mind in its serenest and most luminous, 
nay, supereminent power, shall inherit the earth. And they have a 
right to begin their inheritance just as soon as they can. They have 
a right to attempt it anywhere. The earth belongs, not to animals, 
but to men. And among men, the earth, every community, belongs, 
not to the animal part, but to the divine part. 

I claim for reason and moral sentiment the right to make laws ; 
the right to execute laws ; the right to create public sentiment ; the 
right by public sentiment to coerce wickedness ; the right to cleanse 
communities, and to make men who corrupt them feel the power 
of that which Christ used in driving the money-changers out of the 
temple. This natural sovereignty I claim for goodness over badness ; 
for virtue over vice ; for order over disorder ; for that which elevates 
and saves men over that which corrupts and destroys them. 

The malign passions torment men and torment society in such a 
way that whatever may bo the guises and pretenses, mere benevo- 
lence demands that there shall be a perpetual warfare against 
them. There is in common humanity reason enough for interfering 
with coiTuption, either organized or in individual instances. You 
would never see a man suffer bodily harm, and disown the obliga- 
tions of charity. Every body reads, and loves to read, the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. He was on a journey, you know. There had 
been two travelers before him. The first was a priest. He saw the 
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man cast down ; but then he belonged to the high-church, and this 
roan did not ; and it was not his business to meddle with him. The 
Levile saw him, and passed by on the other side, and did not meddle 
with him, because he did not belong to his order, or set, or class in 
society. But the Samaritan, whom the Jews esteemed as about the 
most despicable of creatures, proved a true man ; he came, he went 
where he was, and relieved his troubles. And " Ck)od Samaritan " 
has now become a sign of charity everywhere. You shall see it on 
apothecary shops, and even on firemen's banners There are Good 
Samaritan Lodges. There is a Good Samaritan this, a Good Samor 
ritan that, and a Good Samaritan the other. All men believe in 
this meddlesomeness of the Good Samaritan. A man in trouble 
appeals to the sympathy of every body in the world ; and if it is 
only a bodily trouble, men respond to it. 

You are living in a community, not where one man is beset by 
thieves and robbers, but where five thousand, ten thousand, twenty 
thousand men are beset by thieves and robbers. Society is full of men 
who are being destroyed by their passions. " Ah ! by their pas- 
sions !" you say ; " that is another matter." Yes, it is another ma^ 
ter ; but it is a matter that is a great deal worse. If a man breaks 
into my house, and steals what he can get, my neighbors are full of 
sympathy for me in view of my loss ; but if liquor breaks into my 
house, and steals my reason and conscience, though men go by and 
say, " Pity ! pity !" they do not feel half as much sympathy for me, 
now, when my loss is invisible, as they did when it w^as visible. 

The bondage into which young men and maidens are continually 
being brought by corruption in its most attractive forms ; the con- 
taminating influences, the pitfalls, the lures which prey, and live to 
prey, on the community, are literally wasting myriads and millions of 
these our fellow-beings. We read about the old Minotaur of antiquity 
that required a virgin to be sacrificed every year, and that was de- 
stroyed by Theseus ; but we have crawling in the slime at the bot- 
tom of society, not one, but whole broods, of monsters, that live by 
corrupting and devouring men and women. The number that are 
sacrificed is enormous. The process of destruction is going on all 
the time. There is the breaking down of habits of industry ; there 
is addiction to vice in its various forms ; there is the loss of wealth 
and reputation ; there is the undermining of health ; and at last 
there is death, and damnation after death. We know these things, 
and see them all the time. 

A young man comes down to the city, fresh and joyous, from his 
country home, and his eye is sparkling, and his countenance is clear, 
and his heart is pure ; and in one short year, any one who is prac- 
ticed in physiognomy sees in him the signs of corruption. Tell me 
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not that I can not read the month. Tell me not that I can not read 
the cheeks. Tell me not that I do not know what those marks on 
the face mean. I know what the matter is, frequently, before I hear 
the facts in the case. I oflentimes discern that a young man is on 
the way to ruin, without being told. There are whole classes that 
live to catch and destroy young men. And in the case of many a 
one, before two years have passed, his reputation is gone ; and be- 
fore three years have passed, his prospects in life are gone ; and be- 
fore five years have passed, alas I he is carried home to his native vil- 
lage, and his broken-hearted father and mother follow all that there 
is left of him to the grave, and heap the turf over it ! And woe to 
the parents that can not speak the name of a child except by going 
back to his early life ! Woe to the parents of that child of whose 
later life, of whose blossoming, there is nothing to be said, so that 
when they talk of him they can only talk of what he was when he 
was a boy, and what they hoped he would become I Why, one such 
instance as that ought to stir up a whole community to indignation. 
And yet such instances are as thick as hail in a storm. Every vil- 
lage has them. And when we go in to cast out the devils that are, 
with their avaricious maws, devouring men, and that are never satis- 
fied, but are forever hungry, they say, *' Art thou come to torment 
us before our time ? Why do you not attend to your own business, 
and not interfere with our rights ?" Over such men, who claim the 
right, and make it their business, to destroy the young, the inex- 
perienced, and the weak, I declare the authority of truly benevolent 
men who seek to rescue and save these victims. 

We should oppose these malign influences from self-interest, and 
in-self-defense. It is not going away from our own affairs when we 
attempt to break down every thing that is destroying the industry, 
and order, and virtue, and well-being of the young in society, and 
corrupting society itself. Every man is to a very great extent de- 
pendent for his own prosperity upon the average conditions of the 
community in which he lives. A man is very much like a plant. 
If you put a plant in a pot of poor earth, there is no inherent force 
in the plant by which it can grow. The atmosphere, too, which 
surrounds the leaf, has much to do with the health and growth of the 
plant. But suppose a plant should be endowed with momentary in- 
telligence, and should cry out and protest that it was potted in bad 
earth, and surrounded by poisonous vapors ? and suppose the earth 
should say, " Mind your own business, and I will mind mine," and the 
atmosphere should say, " You take care of yourself, and I will take 
care of myself " ? It would be very much like these enemies to society 
saying to us, when we raise our voice against them, " Mind your own 
business." That is just what we are doing. We are minding our own 
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basiness. Our business is to breathe and to grow, and we must have 
pure air and good soil. And if we are living in a community where 
we find our roots starved, and our leaves poisoned, we have a right 
to take care of ourselves and defend ourselves. A man depends for 
his prosperity and happiness upon the average condition of the com- 
munity in which he lives. A man that lives in a virtuous community 
is like a man that lives on some mountain side, where the air is pure. 
A man that lives in a corrupt community is like a man that lives 
where the air is impure. And for the sake of our own well-being, 
and the well-being of our households, we have a right to resist these 
men who are destroying society by corrupting it. 

Moreover, it is the interest of every man commercially, that the 
community in which he lives should be a pure, thnfly, God-fearing 
community, and that these vermin that infest it should be cleansed 
out of it. For who imposes upon society its burdens ? The immense 
taxes, the millions and millions of dollars that are levied every year, 
and that increase fearfully from year to year, for the support of 
courts, and jails, and prisons, and penitentiaries, and insane asylums — 
who creates the necessity for these? I hold that the ends of society 
could be answered with one tenth part of the taxes that arc every 
year levied and paid. Who is responsible for the other nine parts? 
Corruption, vice, wickedness. In the place of every man that will 
not work, some other man must do doable work. Every virtuous 
man has to carry on his b:ick a man that is vicious. It is the pro- 
perty of the man who is frugal and thrifty that society takes to make 
up the deficiencies of men that are thriftless and shiftless. The man 
that will not dissipate has to stand in the gap that is made by the 
scores of men that do dissipate. Since the beginning of the world 
the burdens of society have been carried by men that were good and 
virtuous ; and the great majority of tliesc burdens have been im- 
posed by men that gave way to their passions and appetites. 

I go along streets where I see dance-houses, and gambling deus, 
and drinking saloons, some burnished and glittering, and some base 
and low ; and I say, " Here are my tax assessors. This explains 
why I have so mucli to pay every year." Every lock and every safe 
in the city of Xew-York is a testimony and a witness against 
knaves and villains. The excessive thickness of walls ; the number 
of men that arc employed to watch eiich other ; the various appa- 
ratus by which society is controlled — these are rendered necessary by 
the corruption which springs from the basilar passions. And who 
pays for them ? Honest men. So these passions are the thieves, and 
robbers, and despots, and demons who run up the bills, and the moral 
sentiments pay them. And I protest against it. 

Suppose I were a ricli man, and I had a cellar full of wine — as I 
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have not — and suppose I found that there was a nest of sconndrels 
making their home in my larder^ and cellar, and drinking my wine^ 
and eating my meat, and having a jolly time at my expense ; and 
suppose, on my going down and saying to them, " Clear out from 
here !" they should say, " What do you mean, meddling with us ? It 
is an impertinence. Why do you not go up-stairs and mind your 
own business ?" 

All these men who are making it necessary that there should be 
laws, and magistrates, and courts, and prisons, are scoundrels in 
honest men's cellars. They are drinking our wine, and eating our 
meat. And when we go down to drive them out, and say, " Manhood 
is to reign in this community," they say, ^' It is not ; beasthood is to 
reign here." But I set manhood over against animalism, and declare 
that every man who haa purity, and virtue, and patriotism, and love 
to God, and love to man, has a right to take by the throat every villain 
that is corrupting men. And I do not say it by permission. I do 
not get down on my knees and say, '^ Please let mo preach these 
things!" I stand here and thunder them in your faces, and say, 
" Whether you take them or not, I shall preach them I" It is my 
right. It is not only my right, but it is my dtUt/, I should be less 
than a man did I not do it. 

More than that, we are bound to meddle with the demonized)>art 
of society. They who are the disciples of Christ, the Christ-men, the 
Christlike-men, are bound to go after the miserable creatures that 
night and day wander in the mountains and tombs, and howl, and 
cut themselves ; because in a community like our own, from them 
proceeds largely the prevailing public sentiment. 

If when the wind comes, it comes from the south, how mild and . 
balmy it is, and how all things rejoice and grow! But if it wheels 
and comes from the north, how men shiver and button up their coats ! 
What is the reason ? In coming from the north it comes over wide 
wastes of snow. And suppose the snow should say, '^ I do not med- 
dle with you !" It does ; for, although the snow-banks and the ice- 
bergs do not come down here, the wind that comes from the north 
floats over them, and becomes surcharged with cold, and chills us. 
The silent and unmoving snow of the north does make the winds 
different from what they would otherwise be. 

And the existence in the community of vast numbers of corrupt 
men takes out the tone of public sentiment. They are so related to 
us by votes, by political interests, and by business, they are con- 
nected with us in so many ways, directly or indirectly, they so appeal 
to the baser elements of society, that, if they do not corrupt us, they 
contaminate the atmosphere which we breathe, so that it is harder for 
08 to live right Our better impulses are chilled, and we are less no- 
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ble, less magnaDimous, less heroic, in a commanity whose tempos 
tore is lowered by its basilar conditioDS. 

Therefore I have a right to say to the devil in a man, ^^Comeovt 
of him !" I have a right to say it not only for my own sake, hut for 
the sake of those who are dearest to me — my own household. I 
have a right to say it for the sake of my children, and my friends' 
and neighbors' children. I have a right to say it for the sake of 
the young of the whole community. 

How we behold young men carried down to destruction ! We 
see them go from the knees of the father, and from the arms of die 
mother ; we hear one wild laugh of giddy and criminal folly ; and theo, 
after that, we hear only wails I We are sorry ; we pity die parents; 
but if God were to come in judgment, and say to you, ^ Are yon not 
guilty to some extent in this matter ? Have you thrown the weight 
and power of all that is in you against those things in the commuoilj 
which were poisoning and destroying this young man?'' what could 
you say ? To be sure, you did not give the young man the cup; bat 
that cup might have been moved far from him, if betimes yoa and 
other men had taken strong ground on this subject. To he sare, 
you did not seduce and drag down to destruction that maiden ; bat 
there was in your hands an unused power by which you might have 
quickened llie moral sense of the community, and cast out the demo- 
niac and tempting influences that were ruining her. And so the hlood 
of our brethren rests upon us, in part. When we can lift up our hands 
to heaven, and say, "I have striven earnestly to banish out of society 
every thing that is evil," then, and then only, we can excuse ourselves 
before God. 

I have a good deal of a certain sort of kind feeling for wicked 
men. I am sorry for them. Looking at them in one way, I have 
sympathy with them. I would serv^e them if I could. I would do 
all in ray power to make them better. But, on the other hand, ii 
they assume superiority over me, and tell me to hold my peace,! 
have forty men's spirits of indignation roused up in me ! The idea 
that these very men that I know are exhaling from Stygian morasses 
a pestilential miasm which is poisoning my children, and my neigh- 
bors' children — the idea that they should arrogate superiority over 
me, and tell me to hold my peace, makes my blood boil ! If a man 
should open a sty under the Heights, the signatures of all the men 
in the neighborhood would be obtained, declaring it a nuisance ; and 
it would be abated quickly. When it is something that smells in 
the nose, men understand rights and duties, and they say, " No man 
has any business to create a nuisance in our midst;" and they resort 
to measures for compelling the ofiender to remove that by which he 
offends. Let a man start a mvW iot ^xm^Vxv^ wc^^im^^ ^\i<i Ut the air 
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e filled with particles of this deadly poison, and let it be noticed 
bat the people in the neighborhood are beginning to sneeze and 
row pale, and let it be discovered that this mill is the cause, and 
o yon suppose he would be allowed to go on grinding? No. Men 
rould shut up his establishment at once. And yet, men open those 
lore infernal mills of utter destruction— -distilleries, and wholesale 
ad retail dens for liquor ; and you can mark the streams of damna- 
on that flow out from them ; and yet nobody meddles with thenu 
^ne man is getting carbuncles ; another man is becoming red in the 
^es ; another man is growing irritable, and losing his self-control ; 
Qother man is being ruined, both in body and mind ; multitudes of 
ten begin to exhibit the signs of approaching destruction ; and the 
inse of all this terrible devastation may be traced to these places 
here intoxicating drinks are manufactured and sold. You would 
>t let a man grind arsenic ; but you will let a man make and sell 
}aor, though aiisenic is a mercy compared with liquor. And I say 
lat you have no right to suffer to exist in the community these 
*eat centres of pestilential influence that reek and fill the moral 
.mosphere with their poison. In those sections of the West where 
lill and fever prevails, counties combine and drain the swamps from 
hich it comes. And in cities, and thickly-settled places, yon have 
right to suppress distilleries and grog-shops. You have not only 
right to do it ; but, as you love your country, your city, your fel- 
w-raen, your children, and your own selves, it is your duty to do it. 

is your business to set your face against every demon that pos- 
sses man, and say, '^By'the authority of Christ I command thee to 
)me out !" 

The outcry that now is raised everywhere when good men at- 
mpt to keep the Sabbath day, belongs to this general subject. 
!en combine to keep order in the city, and to make simple, common 
rtncs respectable and regnant ; and I will admit that there is a cer< 
in sort of favor given by the papers to such endeavors ; and yet, 
Iter all, they manifest a sneaking under-sympathy with the other 
de. They are so afraid that good men will not be discreet — that 
ey will not be moderate I They are so afraid that things will not 
) done in the best taste I *' There ought to be good judgment in all 
lings," they say. Here are men that are doing the devil's work in the 
immunity ; here are men that are foul and filthy, as if they slept in 
itters ; here are men that set fire to the passions ; here are men that 
e murderers by the wholesale ; here are men that are preparing fuel 
r endless destruction ; and these men it is thought should not be 
sturbed ! If we attempt to check them in their wicked course, we 
e rebuked for impertinence ! " Why do you meddle with them ?'* 
is said. '^ It is of no use. You can noXi ixi^<& >i!tv^ ^o^^ ^s^^t 
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again. Men will be wicked. And besides, 70a ought to be discreet 
You ought not to be running your head against a rock. Modvt- 
tion I moderation ! modebation I 

I have taken notice that this cry of moderation comes to m 
always when we are attempting to carry out the law of the higher 
facullies, and never when we are acting under the inspiration of pas- 
sion, or avarice, or ambition. Nobody ever says, *' Moderation! 
moderation /" in Wall street. Nobody utters this cry in the purlieus 
of vice. It is in the doors of churches that men stand and give this 
warning. People seem to think that in works of disinterested bene- 
volence, in devotion to missionary labor, men are going to rush pell- 
mell, like affrighted buffaloes, and that they need to be cautioned 
against going too fast and too far ; but the overswollen and turbu- 
lent stream of passion is constantly sweeping by, and carrying mul- 
titudes without number to destruction, and nobody lifts up his win- 
dow to look out and say, " Moderation !" No moderation is thought 
necessary for the lower faculties. All the moderation men believe 
in is in the higher nature. As if all our dangers came from the top 
of the head, instead of the bottom ! 

IIow disagreeable it is to see a young man taking on airs because 
his father was rich I lie has nothing, or not much, in his head ; but 
he has a great deal in his pocket ; and so he swaggers, and puts on 
airs. How extremely disagreeable it is ! And how disagreeable it 
is to see the whittled-dowu remnant of a great man, who, because 
his father had a name, forever lies and sucks at the breast of his 
ancestor's reputation ! IIow we dcsj)ise an aristocracy founded on 
such a pretense ! Yet there is such a tiling as aristocracy, there is 
such a thing as nobility, that a man ought to feel, and feel keenly, 
to his fingers' ends. Not, however, because his father was great— 
though he may have a domestic pride in that ; not because his fiithcr 
was rich — though there is a rational ground for being glad on that 
score. But where a man feels, " I am born of the truth ; I am a son 
of God; I belong to virtue; I love it; it is mine, as is also con- 
science, and faith, and rectitude ; all my aims are toward God ; he 
is my witness ; and lie and I are workers together ;" where a man has 
given himself over wholly to the side of God, and humanity, and 
truth, and duty, I like to see him walk straight. I like to see a 
truth-sj)eaking man look down on liars. I like to see a man every 
fibre of whose life is full of integrity and honor look down on mis- 
creant dishonesty with withering contempt. I like to see the aris- 
tocracy of conscience and of goodness. God's men are better than 
the deviPs men, and they ought to act as though they thought they 
were. Every man that is virtuous and pure is superior to all men 
who are vicious and impure, and ought to act as though he felt so. 
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Men onght to stand on the side of duty, and on the ground of good- 
ness, and assert the grandeur and dignity of rectitude over immoral- 
ity, and every thing that is allied to it. It is time that we under- 
stood these things, and acted according to our real character and 
prerogatives. 

You may ask, " What shall we do ?" The first step that every 
man should take in this matter is to ascertain whether he is willing 
to do any thing. Are you willing everywhere to be a witness for 
the truth ? Are you willing to unite with others in bearing testimony 
to it ? Are you willing to seek the light, and to speak out your sen- 
timents ? Are you willing to make known what you are, and what 
the truth is, and what your duty is, and what men's obligations are ? 
Are you willing to rebuke wickedness by your words and by your 
example ? Are you willing to be a worker ? Are you willing to be 
a soldier in the army of the Lord ? If you are, Ood will reveal to 
you what you can do. First see to it that you have a willing heart, 
and then your duty shall be interpreted to you step by step. Wher- 
ever you go, do not be afraid of those that are wicked. Count 
yourself their better. Count yourself higher than any man who 
violates conscience, and violates the plain laws of God. Refuse to 
be patronized, and refuse to be flattered, by men that hold power and 
place and wealth only for the sake of perverting them to the ends of 
selfishness and avarice and lust. 

Remember that just now all the great agencies of society are 
limping. Just now it is the carnival of corruption. Just now we 
are in danger from money. The Red Sea that seemed divided to let 
the people go over, is coming together again ; and not Pharaoh 
alone is going to be whelmed, but many and many Israelites will be 
found lying in the bottom of the sea, too. Just now it would seem 
as though vice had wondrous license. I love my country, my State, 
and the city in which I dwell ; and I am personally wronged and 
grieved when I behold such corruption as exists in high places ; and 
I see no remedy for it at present except the creation of a better pub- 
lic sentiment. Out of this shall come the remedial forms by which 
society shall reorganize itself, and destroy all its enemies. But first 
we want clear opinions founded on moral premises. Then we want 
outspoken men, to take these opinions and disseminate them. If we 
can not create a Christian public sentiment in our cities and towns 
and villages, if we can not surround our courts and legislatures with 
a rectifying public sentiment, I do not know what is to become of 
us. We are getting far along on the road of destniction. 

My historical hope is in the fact that England has had a career 
of enormous corruption, and has overcome it. Many nations have 
seen periods in which they dipped far down ; but through simple 
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moral resiliency, they rebounded and came up agdin. And I have a 
general and vague impression that we shall get over the corruption 
into which we are falling. At present the symptoms are very had. 
The patient is almost in a collapse. And it is a time when men 
should feci that mere doctrine is not enough. Not that we should 
omit the preaching of doctrine. We should preach doctrine; hut 
doctrine is a bow, and morality is an arrow,* and we are to draw 
doctrine to the shoulder, and take aim, and send the twanging arroir 
to the very heart of corruption, wherever we are. We are not to 
intermit any of the ordinary duties of life, but we are to give them 
direction and application, and they are to take on a power. We 
have been saved, in the providence of God, from one gigantic evil; 
but we have bounded over into the evils of avarice ; and never was 
there a time since I was born when such behe^ioths of iniqnitj 
stalked the streets as to-day. There was never a time when avarice, 
like some vast monster, so browsed on society, as a huge elephant 
with his great trunk breaks down the branches of trees, crunchiDg 
them for his own digestion. These monsters, these ichthyosauri, are 
known. Tl\^ir names are familiar. And it is time that the churches 
took the alarm. It is time that Christian ministers took the alarm. 
It is time that patriotic citizens took the alarm. It is time that men 
began to take counsel with each other, and look each other in the 
eye. And all men that love virtue, and truth, and purity plioald 
stand together, and, with the Master before them, say to the monster, 
as he said to the unclean spirit, "I command thee to come out." 

May God purify the state and the city. May God purify the 
citizens. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

I 

We draw near to tlieo, our Hoavonlj Father, with gratitude and with thanks- 
giving:. At thino hands we have exiH»ricnced bounties innumerable, joys more 
than we can tell, mercies iuexprepsible. What tongue can ppeak of the kind- 
neBS4;s which thou hast manifested toward us. by the great realm of natun*. which 
thou hast ordaine<i to 8er\'e us, and which is the minister of tliy bounty ; by all 
the blessings which thou hast sent into life through society ; and by all tlw over- 
rulings of thy providence by which the events of every day have conspired 
together for our good; but, above all, by thino own precious self, by J(.*8us, our 
Master and companion, and by the power of the Holy Ghost, through which we 
commune with thee, and by which our life is liftt^ up above the flesh, and holds 
sacred and blessed companionship with thy life? Thus, we are indc^ the sons 
of God, not alone by thine innumerable lx)unties and gifts, but by our daily habit 
of life. By all our thoughts, by all our affections, by every spiritual sentiment, 
*'we are brought into this companionship, and arc the sons of God iu very dood. 
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Oh I iliat there were in iu that spirit which should make manifest more 
griorionily the power of God on the human soul. Oh I that, since we are sonsl 
we might ahow ourselTes princes. Oh! that there might be such luminousneai 
in eyery thought, in all virtues, in every affection, that thej should shine out, 
and men should behold them. We beseech of thee, O Lord our Qod ! that we 
may come more and more, every day, into this blessed communion, and that, 
going forth, our faces may shine, and that men may know where we get our 
ini^iration ; where our comfort comes from ; whence are all the gifts by which 
we are made strong in our combat with grief, with temptation, and with wicked- 
ness in high places. 

We pray, O Qod ! that thou wilt comfort any that are beginning this life, and 
that see men as trees walking. Touch their eyes again. Qrant that they may 
see clearly. May all those that are striving to follow thee, but that see the dis- 
crepance between their ideal and their real life, and mourn over it, be comforted 
and encouraged to persevere. 

We beseech of thee that those who are tempted and carried by gusts of pas- 
sion out of the way, and find themselves disheveled and turned upside down, like 
men that are whirled in the tempest, may not give up in despair, but gather 
again their energies, and attempt once more to walk the royal way. Let none, 
having once put his hand to the plow, turn back. May no one count himself 
unworthy of eternal life. 

Oh I that every one of us might behold the coming glory, and be inspired 
with the thought of the joy and dignity to come. May every one of us take 
hold of present duty. And though we are filled with weaknesses, and are 
conscious every day of sins; though infirmities multiply themselves without 
nimiber on every side, and the carriage in us of thought and feeling and senti- 
ment is most imperfect ; though our whole life is illiterate, untaught, in things 
spiritual, yet may we look forward, and "press forward, toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 

Blessed be that provision by which thou dost accept and minister to our 
weaknesses. Tliou dost take us, not because we are good, but because in thine 
infinite love thou wilt make us good. Thou dost take .us as little orphan chil- 
dren are taken, that they may be befriended, and brought up into strength of 
virtue. Thou, O blessed Saviour I art the Saviour of sinners, and thou dost come 
to seek and to save the most needy, and the most wretched ; and there is mei^y 
to the uttermost. And therefore we are not consumed. Therefore we may hope, 
we may have courage. And we beseech of thee that it may comfort us in our 
desponding hours ; that it may animate us to preach the Gospel, not alone to 
those that are near at hand, but to those that are afar off. May all who name 
thy name have an impulse given them, to make known the unsearchable riches 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

We pray, O Ix>rd our God I that thy cause may thrive ; that truth may pre- 
vail ; that virtue may supplant vice ; that order may take the place of disorder. 
We beseech of thee that the conscience of the great public may be educated of 
God, and enlightened by the Holy Ghost. We pray that there may be nobler 
men, and that our magistrates may rise above the temptations of the magistracy. 
We beseech thee for the purification of our courts, for the purification of our 
magistrates, and for the purification of the government. May all those that are 
appointed to places of power and trust be men that fear God, and that love 
righteousness. And we beseech of thee that we may not be whelmed in destruc- 
tion by the passions. May there be reformation throughout this great people. 
Now that thou hast wrought for us so wonderfully in the eyes of all men, we 
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tenech of thee thai we maj not grow torbalent— that we maj not be wailike 
and quanelflome. We beseech of thee that we maj use our power for joitiee 
and for mercj. Maj we not despoil the weak. Maj we not seek to draw down 
those that are less and poorer than we. Maj it be our mission to preach the 
gospel of mercj and of humanity, of truth and of liberty, all over the world. 
Maj it be our pride to be at peace and to gain victories bj the power of truth, 
more than bj the power of our hands. 

And we beseech of thee that thou wilt bless the nations of the earth. Oh I 
that thej might recognize the relationship which thou hast established between 
man and man. Oh I that the feeling of a common Christ, and a common Saviour, 
and a conmion God, as the one Father, might unite the peoples of the earth, and 
that there might be more of a true Christian brotherhood in a common hope, in a 
common sense of weakness, and in a common aspiration for excellence and glorj 
in the life that is to come. And so may woes cease, and oppressions cease, and 
wrongs cease, and all purities, and all truths, and all justice, and all pietj be 
established, in all the earth. 

Hear us in these our petitions, and answer us, lor Christ's sake. Amen. 
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PRATER AFTER THE SERIOK. 

OuB Father, we beseech of thee, as thou hast taught us bj thine example, in 
thj blessed Son, our Saviour, so enable ua to qidcken in ourselves that life which 
was in him. And may we in changed circumstances know how wisely to carry 
out the same truths and the same principles of life. Have compassion upon those 
who are tempted more than they are able to bear. Give a better mind to those 
who are their tempters. May those whose eyes stand out with fatness, who liave 
more than heart could wish, whom pride compasseth as a chain, who lift up their 
face against God and man, and defy all things, feel the silent power of thine 
omnipotence. Beat down these wicked oppressors to the ground. And we 
)>eseech of thee, thou that liast destroyed Satan and all his works, destroy in our 
midst Satan and all his works. Cleanse us, purify us, and make us a Qod-f earing 
people. 

Hear us in these our supplications, and answer us, for Christ's sake. Ame^ 



THE POWER OF LOYE. 



SUNDAY MORNING, llARCH 7, 1809. 



*' Gracb be with all them that lore our Lord Jesoa Chrlat in ainoeritx." — 
Eph. Ti. 24. 



This is the climax of a most noble epistle ; and there is no letter 
of Paal that came from the very centre of divine love with more 
richness, power, and brilliancy, and in which he deduces more clearly 
and more namerously the evidences and fruits of a truly Christian 
life, than in this one to the Ephesians. The conception of a Christ- 
like life, its duties, its fruitions, its trials and victories, is not more 
grandly set forth anywhera The last note of this symphony is, 
** Grace be upon all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ''— - 
as if loving the Lord Jesus Christ was at once the consummation 
which all duties lead toward, and the source or inspiration from 
which all duties spring, so that it comprehended all the details which 
he had been passing through ; and as if it were a resumption or 
risutni of the whole of what he had said before. 

This is the line, then, which describes the bounds of Christendom. 
Here is the warrant of discipleship. Here is the test of a true fel- 
lowship. Here is the answer to the question. Who is right ? What 
is right ? Who are the followers of Christ ? Who are the descend- 
ants of the apostles ? Grace be to cUl who love ; grace be to all 
who love Jesits Christ the Lord ; grace be Mb all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ with undying love — for this is the meaning of *' sin- 
cerity," as it is in our version. Who is authorized to pronounce 
God's benediction, if Paul was not ? For this Orace be upon you 
carries with it approbation, applause, gratulation, and promise of 
blessing. Who is authorized to limit or to restrict the conditions 
of such a blessing as Paul has here announced ? 

Among all sects and churches of Christendom, under all doctrinal 
forms, and amidst various and diverse organizations, they are blessed 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. In our version it is 
"sincerity." "Incorruptibility," says the margin. The sense doubt* 

Lsmoh: ^IltL HTxmiCPlTmoiiUiCoBccOoQ): 86i,lS8S. 
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less is, They that love with a love that does not die, that is immortal, 
that can not become corrupt, nor change, nor pass away. Not a puff' 
of enthusiasm, not the zeal of sadden excitement, not a poetic sym- 
pathy, taking on a religious mood, but a love that holds the seal 
steadfastly to Christ — that is the incorruptibility which the margin 
speaks of, and which the original means. 

All religion that fails to produce love is imperfect, and so far 
false. Love to Christ is the one indispensable element. Every thing 
gained but this, and religion is like the gold setting from which the 
diamond has dropped out. It is not only important, but precious. 
It is so vital that if it be present — this true love — ^it carries with it 
all privilege, all promise, and all prerogative. If it be absent, it can 
not be made up. There is no equivalent nor substitute for it. All is 
void if there be not love. Apostolicity is nothing, reverence is 
nothing, sincerity is nothing, if this element is lacking. This moral 
law is as absolute as any natural law. A religion which results in 
true and abiding love, no matter how it expresses itself, no matter 
how heretical it is, no matter how it is organized, no matter what 
ordinances are present and what are absent — such a religion is 
divine; and all that profess it, and have it — grace be upon them! 
They love the Lord Jesus Christ with incorruptible, undying love. 
And no matter how pompous, nor bow long descended, nor how 
much defended, nor how far in every respect reverend and cath- 
olic, a church is, if it fails in its doctrines, or its ordinances, or 
its methods, to produce love, it is invalid ; it is useless. For that is 
the bright centre toward which every thing must aim, and which 
every thing must reach, if it is to be effectual. 

1. This love to Christ, as a great soul-force, accomplishes that 
which is indispensable to the whole ripening of the human soul— 
namely, whatever unites it in vital sympathy to God. The human 
soul, without personal union with God, is sunless and sumraerless, 
and can never blossom nor ripen. 

To bring this lower "order in creation up to a divine union, so that 
it shall make the leap from the animal to the spiritual sphere, from 
the lower to the higher condition, is the one problem of history. It 
can not be done by reason, although reason is largely subordinated, 
and is auxiliary. But the reason, dominant, can never bring the 
soul into vital union with God. Even if by searching it could find 
him, it would stop short in the finding. It would make no further 
acquaintance with him. So that science, which is the child of rea- 
son, will never minister directly to this consummation, though indi- 
rectly it will, or will prepare the way for it, and will furnish various 
auxiYiaries to its instruments. 

Neither can this be done by coi\s>c\^xv^^. C2.oTv?»Q\e^^^ Xi'a^ >^q>k^t\ 
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bat not the power to create sympathy. No man will be joined to 
God by conscience ; contrariwise, men will, more likely, by mere 
conscience^ which excites fear, be driven away from God. 

It can not, either, be done by awe and reverence, which are adjuncts, 
bat which, while they give toning and shadow to the higher feelings, 
give them no solar heat. They tend to lower and bamble the soal ; 
not to inspire and elevate it. They have their place among other 
feelings. Neither have they found God, nor have they ever led a soul 
to find him — still less to join him. Love, as a disposition, as a con- 
stant mood, has a welding power which can bring the soul to God, 
and fix it there. Finding him, it can bring the soul into communion 
with him, so that there shall be a personal connection between the 
divine nature and the human nature. It is a power that belongs to 
every single individual soul in the race. There is no one who may 
not rise up into union with God by the power of love. That is the 
wing which will carry the soul safely through the wide distance ; and 
there is no other wing that can beat its way ther^. 

This is the doctrine which blazes throughout Christ's teachings. 
It is the interpretation that he gave of the whole law, that it meant 
nothing but love — love to God and love to man. And that subliraest 
didactic psalm that was ever chanted through the ages — the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians — is to the same purport. Without love 
every other grace and every other attainment is void. Love, then, is 
the one interpreter between God and man. 

2. Love, also, is the one facile harmonizer of the internal discords 
of the human soul. It induces an atmosphere in us in which all feel- 
ings find their summer, and so their ripeness. Around no other one 
centre of the human soul will all the faculties gather in submission 
and in obedience ; but they will around love. It has power to con. 
trol rage and anger, and subdue them. It breaks self-will and obsti- 
nacy. It persuades pride. It stimulates imagination, and enriches 
it. It gives energy to all the moral sentiments ; ennobles them ; 
sweetens them ; gives them more power. While it fires each indivi- 
dual power with intense fervor, it mingles the different manifestations 
of power, like flames, in a harmonious fellowship. 

Love it is — not conscience — ^that is God's regent in the human 
soul, because it can govern the soul as nothing else can. 

3. Love is the only experience which keeps the soul always in a 
relation of sympathy and of harmony with one's fellows; and so it is 
the truest principle of society. If society ever rises out of its lower 
passions and entanglements into a pure and joyous condition, it will 
bo by the inspiration of a divine lova This alone will enable it to 
convert knowledge to benefit. 

Art, instructed by science, may gvve ''oa \i^\XKt \s^^gc*.^ ^^^^ 
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cheaper ; it may drain cities of dangerous elements ; it may Imild 
better tenements ; it may find better food ; it may give better cloth* 
ing ; it may surround the bodily life with more comforts and material 
helps : but the soul lies further back than the skin ; and society is 
something more than the aggregate of happy animals. Society is 
tormented by the dispositions of men more than by its own ignorance. 
While science will enlighten men ; while art will augment their phy- 
sical comfort ; while these yfiXi indirectly smooth the way for higher 
advancement, or prove auxiliaries to it, they are not the prime ele- 
ments of elevation ; and nothing will ever elevate society that does not 
first change the individual heart, and animate it with the power of 
true love. But when the individual heart is changed, and conununi- 
ties begin to multiply and touch each other, so that they can create 
a public sentiment in society, reformations will grow easy. Then we 
shall have a sociology that will have a science. 

4. Love is almost the only prophetic power of the soul. It is the 
chief principle that inspires hope of immortality. This world is good 
enough for every faculty but love. The purer and stronger love is, 
the more is every one who experiences it convinced that language and 
customs were never framed for love ; that of all the feelings there is 
the least provision made for it ; that here it has no abiding city. It 
has not its suitable appliances here. Here it is tangled, and ham- 
pered, and imprisoned, and heavily laden, and oppressed. It is 
laughed at in its inception, and is expected to wear out. Yet there 
is in eveiy soul that knows how deeply and truly to love the convic- 
tion that somewhere there must be a better expression of that which 
is the very marrow of life itself. 

We can imagine without violent shock the decadence and sleep of 
every faculty but love. If a man does not believe in immortality, let 
him apply his doctrine to reason, and he says, "Stars go down, and 
why not the reason ? It may go down into darkness, or it may rise 
somewhere else in another personality." All the faculties of the soul 
might come up in order, and one after another might be imagined to 
be consigned to the sleep that all shall find if there be no life hereaf- 
ter ; but no man ever loved his mother, and consigned her with any 
tolerance to an everlasting sleep. No man ever loved his wife, and 
buried her, saying, with any composure, *' There is no immortality for 
her." No man ever bore his child to the grave, though it were one 
that he could carry in the palm of his Imnd, that every thing in his 
nature did not rise up, and say, " Let me find it again." No 
man ever proudly loved a heroic father, and consented that that 
father should go to extinction. The flame of love, once shining, no 
one can endure to believe will ever go out. Love, therefore, teaches 
the soul to long for, and to believe in, a better land. 
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If yoa think that in' this direrse bat brief exposition of the power 
of love, I have transcended good reason, listen and see whether I 
have equaled the declarations of Scripture on the same subject If 
you think I have been extravagant, is not the apostle more extrava- 
gant? 

" Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not love, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal Abd 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge ; and though I have faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not love, I am nothing. And though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing." ** Love never 
faileth ; but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away." *'And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is love." 

Upon all, then, who have learned this sacred secret ; upon all who 
have been scholars to Christianity and to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
have learned to love Christ in perpetuity, permanently — upon all 
these, '^ grace," from God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and grace from all Christian men, in godly fellowship. 

If these things be so, then the love-producing power is the test 
and criterion of all theologies, and all churches, and all ordinances^. 
We have been accustomed to search for these things on the side of 
reason. We have sought by logic, by philosophy, and by. processes^ 
of ratiocination, to settle the relative merits of different beliefs and 
different organizations. And we have failed. 

The true church is the one which has in it the divine art of produc- 
ing love, and that continuously. It matters not whether your or- 
dinances were ever thought of by the apostles. An ordinance is %■ 
good one if it leads you to love. It makes no»difference to me if yoa 
pile up symbols, and invent rituals. Pile tilem up. Invent thenu 
Let there be a new one for every round day^ of the year. All I ask 
is. Do they educate to love ? They are go^d if they inspire love, 
if they continue it, and if they purify it ; and they are not a whit 
worse if you show that they are men's inventions. I impose them 
upon men, not because they have authenticity in history, but because 
that is authentic which has the power of creating love to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and, through that love, to our fellow-men. On the 
other hand, bring your hoary ceremonials of eighteen hundred yean* 
pilgrimage, and show that ages and ages have passed over them — 
they are of no value except for what they can do. And what they 
can do is of no account if they can not do this highest thing— create*, 
love. 
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^ Grace be with all them that love onr Lord Jesaa Christ in nn- 
ceritj!" Grace be upon all theologians that tend to create love; 
upon all services that tend to inspire love ; upon all organizations 
that tend to promote love. No grace upon any thing else. That 
which does not touch love does not touch anj thing religious which 
is worth our consideration — certainly not worth our suffering for. 

How vast, then, has been the waste of zeal I Plow vast the waste 
of the understanding ! How has the Christian world taxed itself 
uselessly! 

There stands, on the side of a flowing stream, an old mill, low- 
jointed, shattered, never very comely. Industrious is the miller; 
and he gathers wheat far and wide. Night and day, although the 
stream be slender, economizing its force, he grinds the wheat. And 
there go forth barrels of flour in continuous streams from that old 
mill. Men get bread there. 

Near this mill a vast structure has gone up, ten stories higL 
The most approved patterns have been found for the machinery. 
The best joiners have been brought in to do the interior work. Not 
much wheat goes in there ; but there is an enormous dispute — a great 
-argument going on, as to whether the mill is framed right ; and as to 
whether the machinery is properly made ; and as to whether the best 
stone have been secured ; and as to whether the rafters are put on 
just as they should be. An exciting discussion is kept up in regard 
to every part of the structure and its appointments. Every man 
contends that the part with which he had any thing to do is com- 
plete ; and the claim is well substantiated. There is no doubt that 
the mill is a superior one. The only trouble is, that but little wheat 
goes in, and but little flour goes out. It is an admirable orthodox 
^mill, and can be proved to be such. It is good for every thing but 
grinding wheat — which happens to be the only thing which it was 
appointed to do. 

Yonder, in an old shattered, tumble-down building, is a gather- 
ing of poor humble people. They know very little of doctrine, and 
very little of ordinances, and very little of any thing but their souls' 
need. They come together, and pray, and rejoice, and love Christ, 
and learn to love one another. 

Not f:ir from them rise the noble proportions of a stately church, 
where a large and wealthy congregation assemble to worship. They 
Tiave their altars, and vestments, and ordinances, and observances. 
'They have their ritual, so that there is not one free moment, and not 
one unharnessed idea, and every thing has its theological comb, or 
tail-feather, or wing I They are so busy about the machinery of the 
cbnrch that they have not time for much else. 

Give me the little mill l\\at gtm^i^ o\x\. \oVvcv^Tci«ii^^\i^ ^^xscm^L^ 
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have the great mill that tarns out eccIesiaBtios I The grace of God 
be npon all that love our Lord Jesus Christ predminently and un- 
cerely, no matter how obscure they are, and no matter how unapos- 
tolic they are. 

There stands that good old man in Rome, Pope Pius IX. He is 
not necessarily a bit better for*being pope, nor a bit worse. If he 
loves the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth, he is no whit 
less a Christian because he is joined to that most elaborate, complex, 
and needless system of the Roman Catholic Church. If a man is a 
cardinal, and loves the Lord Jesus Christ, he is just as good as 
though he were a private Christian. If a man is a bishop, and he 
only loves Christ, he has a chance to go to heaven. A man may 
have all the besetments of pride and ambition; a man may be drawn 
by all the cords that tend to lead him toward the senses; a man's 
whole economy of religion may tend to sensuousness ; a man may so 
have forgotten the nature of true Christianity that he shall turn it 
end for end, and take spiritual things, and forever materialize them, 
and bring down the power of faith to the power of sight ; a num's 
whole genius may be to incarnate and so strengthen in him that 
which is already too strong; and yet, if he loves the Lord Jesus 
Christ, it is in the power of that love to make him a Christian, and a 
lovable Christian. And on him be grace I Let every man say it. 
Love should stand higher than any other thing* 

Though a man be a Calvinist, and though he be hirsute, rugged, 
cold, bigoted, and a stickler for doctrine, if he only loves, his theo- 
logy will not hurt him. Though a man be an Arminian — ^nay, though 
he be something lower than that — ^though he be so heretical as not 
to believe that Christ is divine — yet if he loves him just as much 
as if he believed him to be divine, grace be on him 1 For there is 
in love a logic that is mightier than interpretation. There is a 
heart-logic that is more than head-logic, and that saves a man in spite 
of his head. So that a man's salvation does not depend on his creed. 
Far be it from me to say that a creed is of no consequence. It is of a 
great deal of consequence ; but love is of a great deal more conse- 
quence ; and if there be but one, it is infinitely better that it should 
be love. The marrow of a true religion is love. And whether a man 
be high-church, or low-church, or new-church, or no-church ; whether 
he hold this creed, or that creed, or no creed, if he has this saving 
power of love in the soul, grace be upon him. 

The three great elements on which the church has erred are, or- 
ganization, administration, and the. rational element. Churches are 
divided, as to their organization, among themselves. Some claim to 
be apostolic, and regard all others as lawless and self-co\sA<^^^a^R&« 
AgaiD, charchea are divided by their mod^ oi 'vot^v^^^sA^^sct «^- 
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temal gOTemment. Donbtless there are preferenees. Some modes 
of worship are better than others, and some forms of gOYemmeot are 
better than others. Chorobes are divided, also, by the rational ele- 
ment, some holding to one form of Christian philosophy and some to 
another. In this respect they vary almost endlessly, in their open 
avowals ; and yon would find that they varied still more, if yon coold 
trace the secret thoughts and feelings of individoals, to which no ex- 
pression is given. The three great powers that are sbaping the sects 
of Christendom, and dividing them, are the spirit of organization, the 
spirit of administration, and the rational spirit 

On the other hand, the sympathetic, unitizing, harmoniang love- 
principle has never yet had a very general expression. It has been 
incidental ; it has been largely local and personal ; it has never been 
made the one dominant influcDoe either in any age or in any church. 

I admit that there has been in the past more reason than there 
seems to be now, for the maintenance of these separating elementa 
For we are to remember that religion has come through a hostile 
world, and that in its various periods it bas been obliged to organise 
for its own life, to administer for its own safety, and to make of ra- 
tional doctrines critical tests. There have been periods when these 
things had an importance which they have now ceased to have. In 
other words, Christianity bas come down to us, in its internal organi- 
zation, during a time of wan We have come, at last, in the world's 
history, to a day of peace. And that which was useful in war ought 
not to bo derided, although it may be laid aside, now that peace has 
come, and it is no longer needed. And there are a great many things 
in the organization of the church that might be laid aside as no 
longer useful. There are many points that were once insisted upon, 
in the doctrines of the church, which might be suffered to go into 
desuetude. What if, now that the war is passed, and men are devot- 
ing tliemselves to husbandry, they should undertake to keep intact 
all those means of carrying on war which were necessary before 
peace was declared ? The church was for long periods encamped in 
battle array, and the world is attempting to keep intact those war- 
like elements that were useful in the time of struggle, but that have 
ceasetl to be useful now that it has come out of the struggle. 

Violent attacks are made on men, in order to change them; but 
that is not the best way to change them, nor to bring them into a 
redeerning spirit of love. Little will be done in this world to change 
men by controversy. We must make that chief in us, and in the 
church, which we believe to be chief in Christianity — namely, the 
spirit of love. We must intensify this feeling. If we would re- 
tarn toward it, we must reform hy it. We must produce an atmo- 
Bpherc, we must create a public seti\ATCi^tv\,^ ^wc^i \Xv%\, OcvwxO^^'^"^ "^l 
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leel the snperioritjr of love over organization, and ordinance, and 
doctrine. 

I am asked often, ''Do yon believe in ordinances as they are held 
in the Bap^st Church?" No. ''Ought they not to be disabused of 
their error ?'* I have a better way than by controversy. Let them 
have the ordinance as they believe in it ; and if it leads them to close 
communion, let it lead them to close communion. Thank God, church 
life is not Christian life. We are thrown together in various ways. I 
am not confined in my sympathy with my Christian brethren to that 
which relates to administration in their churches. I meet them on 
the street, and in business, and transact public affairs with them. I 
am with them day and night And I insist upon the power of true 
love. Let them hold their ordinances and their doctrines. Do not 
fight with them nor quarrel with them. Do not controvert them. 
Simply bring to them the confidence which springs from a true love, 
and they will recognize the superiority of that element. Nothing in 
which churches differ will ever be settled so long as we are assault- 
ing them, and contending with them. Tou never will change Epis- 
copalianism or Romanism by controversy. They will be changed, if 
at all, because there will steadily rise up that which the Christian 
world will regard as more important — ^namely, a true Christian life 
— a life of love. When the world is full of that element, the work 
will be accomplished as a natural result of the existing state of 
things. 

Li this light, how in a moment the range of fellowship will be ex- 
tended and exalted 1 For fellowship is coextensive with love. Grace 
be upon all that love. 

Rise, then, in a moment of contemplation, and look abroad over 
the Greek Church, and the myriads that are included in it. Do not 
you believe that there are among its priesthood thousands of holy 
men ; and among its men, women, and children multitudes of truly 
religious people ? Are there not in that church many to whom your 
heart might well go out, and to whom you might say, ^' Grace be 
upon you"? The peculiar form of its organization sinks out of 
sight in the light of the fact that there are in that church multitudes 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

Take the Roman Church. Are we to look at it simply as inspiring 
controversy ? Is there not a point in which we can stand and say, 
" How many holy and praying bishops, and how many holy priests, 
and how many Christian men and women there are in that church " ? 
Whatever their creeds, doctrines, and dogmas may be, if they love 
the Lord Jesus Chnst, and their fellow-men, are they not sons ? Am 
I not in fellowship with them ? 

Take the Episcopal Church, with a\\ \la !i^\.%--fcT \V.Sa vevV^^^'^'^ 
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divided. Do you suppose it is wise for us to be constantly making com- 
parisons, and questioning whether that elaborate organization is bet* 
ter than our simpler one ? Look into its membership, and see how 
many holy men and loving hearts are there. And you are joined to 
them. You do not need to join a church to be joined to* its mem- 
bers. 

The Greek Church, the Roman Church, and the Episcopal Cborch 
are exteraally one. Internally they are just as diverse as Protestsn- 
tism, which is divided up obviously and visibly, just as they are in- 
visibly. But whatever may be their faults and failings, all those) 
of every church and every faith, who love the Lord Jesus Christ and 
their fellow-men in sincerity, are of our fellowship — and grace be npon 
them. 

When we come to be released from the narrowness of our own 
church and our own sect, how joyful is the brotherhood of good men! 
and how strong are wel We are apt to suppose that Christ's chorch 
is identical with our sect. When we are looking abroad and mea8a^ 
ing the progress of Christianity, we are perpetually tempted to sel- 
fishness and conceit. It is the progress of the Baptist Church, or of 
the Methodist Church, or of the Presbyterian Church, or of the Con* 
gregational churches, that inspires in us the conviction that Christ's 
kingdom is growing. 

But take a larger look. Wherever, under any name, men love 
Christ and their fellow-raen, they are Christ's, and are spreading 
Christ's kingdom. And how glorious is the church of God now upon 
the earth ! Xot that narrow, contending church which the eye can 
see ; not that church upon which you can put the arithmetic, and 
which you can measure ; not that church whose cathedrals and build- 
ings you can behold — not that is the church of God : but that larger 
church which is invisible. That is the only true church. The outward 
church, as men look upon it, is split up, and is pursuing a varioUB 
controversy, with diverse weapons; but there is a church wherein 
there is harmony ; and that is the invisible church, which is made 
up of good men. It is that church which is made up of the concur- 
ring hearts of those who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
in truth. 

More are they than we dream. The world is richer than we think. 
Take your statistics, not by your selfish side, but by the side of a larger 
failh, and a more loving faith, and how many are there on the side of 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ, who are near and dear to you, and 
who, if they are not blood kindred to you, in the ordinary sense of 
that term, are, by the blood of Christ, made your intimate relations 
— ^your brothers and sisters ! 

Tho world is full of good meiv, «tTv^\.o ^>\olNXi«av^Q<i% ^our heart 
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s&y, '^ Orace be unto you'' ? Take a man, though he does not believe 
in the '^ decrees,'' if he loves Christ Take him, though he does not^ 
believe in the " perseverance of the saints," if he perseveres, and loves 
Christ with a persevering love. Take him, though he believes that 
there is no minister without the imposition of bishops' hands, if he 
loves Jesus Christ Where there is love to Christ, do not let these 
minor faults stand between the great excellence and you. Take him, 
though all his doctrinal views be seriously seamed and flawed with 
srror, though a false philosophy may underrun the whole, if his heart 
>nly loves God. 

The question of what they shall do who are to be instructors of 
nen is very different from the question of what men shall do in fel- 
owship one with another. Love every good man. Trust every 
jood man. Draw him to you. And little by little, as this greater 
jower of the greater sympathy of the reigning love comes to have 
reedom, and we think less of the things in which we disagree, and 
)0&perate more in the things in which we agree, there will rise up a 
consciousness or a common bond which will make these divisions 
itterly impossible. 

It is the bad conduct of men who are sectarians, and not the fact 
;hat they have separate organizations, that makes them malignant 
tnd mischievous. And in the summer that is coming, men who love 
Dhrist and each other will be united, so that though they stand seve- 
rally in their own peculiarities of doctrines, and ordinances, and gov- 
ernments, and administrations, they yet will be in harmony one with 
mother. And the world will rejoice in this great one, though invi- 
lible, church of Christ Jesus. 

On such a day as this,* when we are to be united one to another, 
t is a great comfort to my spirit to think that I am in communion 
vith the church general and univernaL With all that have finished 
heir contest, and gone home to glory, I am in communion to-day. 
Phey long for me, and I long for them. With all good men and 
rue, that love the Lord Jesus Christ, in every church on earth, I am 
n fellowship to-day. And I say, from the bottom of my heart, Orace 
»d upon aU that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity/ ! 

If there be, therefore, in this congre<jation, those that have in 
hem this test and mark-— not a mere transient sympathy, not simply 
m Occasional impulse of love, but a deep and abiding sympathy for 
}od in Christ Jesuo, and a yearning for him — to you I extend the 
ight hand of fellowship to-day. And when, in a moment, we shall 
^ther around the table which symbolizes the body of Christ broken, 
.nd his blood shed, for us, I cordially invite you to partake with us 
f these emblema. Grace bo upon you I If yo^ %3i,^,^* ^Vj ^<i^\»\>aj^^ 

^ Occuloa of reeetTlng mciin(beti )ato tbft t&rax^u 
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nerer stood within the Mcred precincts of % dkXoA/* I reply that 
thoagh it is wise to be a member of a Tinble ehmndi, yoa cmn be t 
member of Christ^s church wiihont that. Grace be npon yoal 
''Bat I belong to a church £v remored in commnnion firom Ihii." 
KeverthelesSy if yon love the Lord Jesns Christ in nnoerity, grace be 
npoo yon, my brother, and my sister I 



••• 
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Out of all our doubts, and oat from our cares, we oome, O thoa bl e ssed God of 
light and of oonsoUtion 1 How mucli do we need thee I Left to omselves, how 
helpless we are ! We have proved our own power. We haya prored wbat ire 
can do for joj, and what for parity. We have proved our hoars of strength ; and 
we have proved also oar hoars of weakness. And we know no Icmger becaosB 
thou haat aaid it, bat becaose we have felt it and proved it, that without thee ire 
can do nothing. All that is strong in us which we abhor, and all that Ib feebl« 
in us which most we admire and desire. It is thj presenoe, it is the overpower* 
ing sympathj of thy nature mingling with ours, that lilts us above ourselvei^ or 
into our true nature. When thou art present, then we know that we are sons of 
God. When thou art absent, we know not what we are. We are servants ; we 
are exiles ; wo doubt if wo live but for the day ; we find ourselves going quickly 
back to the rank of beasts that perish ; and we are fall of gloom and sadneai, 
both for the world that is and for the flow of events in life and history. All 
thinprg Bintm obscure and mixed with confusion and bitterness and disappcont- 
mcnts. But when thou dost show thyself to us, not as thou dost to the world; 
when more than to our reason, when to all that which is within us of God, thoa 
dost show thyself, teaching our hearts to fed " Our Father," and making thyself 
known to us personally, then what clouds can there be ? Then storms are like 
calms, and darkness is full of light, and every weakness is strong. Then in in* 
flrmities wo find strange joys. Then all the sight of our eyes doth not daunt MB. 
Then the current of events flowing wrong, then monstrous wickedness disfigur- 
ing all things, doth not take away our faith. With thy presence we learn to 
discern a more glorious future, and to become hopeful in all things. Yea, for 
ourselves, for our own dispositions, we grow hopeful. We believe that yet eel* 
fifihness shall be taught grace. We believe that pride shall yet lose its power, 
and shall yet lose oflbnce. We believe that all that is strong in reason shall l)e 
strong in grace. Thou, O God ! dost temper our souls as the sun tempers the 
sammer ; and thou dost create like it, and bring forth all sweet and pleasant 
things for the sight and the touch. 

Our whole hope, then, is in thee. By thy power we are strong. Without that 
power wo are emptiness and nothing. 

Accept our thanks for such measures of experience as we have had. Had we 
but open(Ml the door, thou wouldst have come in. Now thou hast stood speaking 
peace to us u|)on tho threshold. Grant us that knowledge and that will by which 
we may ))orBuade thee to come in and abide with us. Come, wo beeeech of thee, 
to dwell. Come not to sit at the evening meal, and, as our eyes begin to bo en- 
lightened, vanish away from us. Come to break bread and to tarry. Come to 
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make our moming Joy, our noondaj Btrength, and our erening gladness. Come, 
O thou whom oar souls need ; thou whom we have been taught to love ; thou 
whom, loving, we can not forget to love. Come and chide, rather than severelj 
rebuke. Come and show the mercj of pain. If pain be the medicine. Come and 
show thj lenient hand in chastisements and disappointments. Onlj let us know 
that thou art about us, thinking of us, calling us bj name, dealing with us, and 
let us know that we are sons, and all shall be well. Grant unto us, we beseech 
of thee, more and more to enter into the fellowship of communion ; to learn thj 
secret hiding-place ; to find thee out from daj to daj. In light and in darkness* 
May we rejoice more and more in lifting up our thoughts to thee. May we see 
more of thy processes in nature, and more of thy nature in society and life. May 
we behold thee in all the powers that are exercised upon the earth. We pray 
that we may rejoice in the Lord, and be strong in the Qod of our salvation. 

Prepare us, we pray thee, for the services of the sanctuary today ; prepare us 
for its offices of instruction ; prepare us for its joys and gladnesses. 

Accept the thanksgiving of many hearts that to-day are to be affianced to thee 
—that are to be united before the altar of thdr God. Bejoice, we beseech of thee, 
the hearts of those that look upon them — parents, brothers and sisters, dear 
friends. Grant, we pray thee, that the coming into our midst of those that are 
now in the zeal of love avowing the faith of Christ Jesus and his leadership, may 
be a blessing to them and a blessing to us. May there be many more in whom 
the new life shall be a beacon. Dawn with sacred morning upon the noon of 
many who have passed half through life. Yea, look upon those who are &r 
along, and who have misspent many and many a year. Bring them, too, back to 
the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls. And we pray that thou wilt grant that 
there may be from out of this congregation a great ingathering of witnesses to 
the mercy of God through Jesus Christ. May they who are walking in an evil 
way think better of themselves than to be sold slaves unto Satan. May those 
that are turning away from evil fight the good fight of fSalth, and lay hold upon 
victory. Grant, we pray thee, that those who are indifferent, and those who are 
swallowed up in the pleasures of this world, or in its business, may be aroused 
befbre it is too late, and brought to a knowledge of Christ Jesus. 

Make thy faith efficacious. Teach thy servant how better to preach it. Grant 
that thy servants in this church may labor together with us in word and in doo> 
trine. Bless all those that teach in Sabbath-schools and in Blble-dasses. Bless 
those that go forth among the poor and the ignorant to instruct them. Bless 
those that carry mercies wherever they go; and may they not £ul to follow 
Christ in the way of love and mercy. 

And we beseech of thee that thou wilt grant that this church may long stand. 
May thy name be glorified in it. May the truth here have might, and go on 
rolling down in power to many generations. We pray that thou wilt grant thy 
Uessing to rest upon all churches that worship this day, wherever they are. 
Strengthen thy servants to preach. Grant that thy people may be alive and ftill 
of generous activities. Bless all causes of organized benevolence. Grant that 
everywhere intelligence may prevail. May justice rule. May purity be more 
and more infused, both into law and into the executors of law. And may the 
wliole land, regenerated, become a truly Christian land. 

Hear us in these petitions, and answer us, for Christ's sake. 
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Unto you, therefore, which belieye. He is predons." — 1 Peter ii. 7. 
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I SHALL not disturb the rendering of our authorized version, but 
shall take the language just as it stands. For, although the later 
commentators render these words by another term, and with a little 
different meaning from that of the term precious, they substantially 
agree ; and the truth is so far given to our authorized version, and to 
the original, as to form a just ground for the subject of this evening*s 
discourse. 

It is Christ of whom the apostle speaks. He it is that becomes 
so precious as an object of faith. Principally to the Jews the apostle 
was directing his thought. Christ is represented as a " stumbling- 
block." He is represented as a " stone " — a ** comer-stone " — ^knitting 
together, as it were, the two sides of the wall ; and, as some have sup- 
posed, knitting together the Jew and the Gentile world. He was to 
be a stumbling to some, and yet a " precious comer-stone." And 
then, as if passing from that idea, he is represented as being precious 
to those that believe. 

The idea of preciousness is primarily a commercial idea, and, like 
most of the terms in our language which sprang from physical uses^ 
it became afterward a moral term. It is applied originally to sub- 
stances, and is derived from a Latin term which signifies price. 
That which is priceful, that which brings a great price, is precious. 
It is that which commands the market. That which is common and 
plenty never does. Therefore preciousness carries the intrinsic value, 
either in its use, or beauty, or quality, or rarity — uncommonness. 
Mere rarity does not make any thing precious. TTiere must be some 
other quality as well, or there can not be preciousness. There are 
many minerals that are far more rare than silver or gold ; but they 
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are not as yaluable, and would not eommand as great a price, and 
are not as precious. On the other hand, things that have beauty and 
usefulness in them are not precious on that account alone. For, if 
opals and diamonds were as plenty as garnets, they would command 
no higher price, in spite of their beauty. Quality and rarity must 
be combined in order to make a thing precious. 

When Raphael created a Madonna, or a Transfiguration, or any 
other scene of the matchless series which came from his mind, the 
picture was unspeakably precious on account of its intrinsic beauty 
and exquisiteness, and on account of its rarity. There was but one. 
But if, now, an artist should chromo-lithograph it, and flood the mar- 
ket with copies so exactly reproduced that the ordinary eye could 
not tell the copy from the original, its value would fall immensely. 
It would be common. And it would not be precious, however beau- 
tiful the copies might be. It would lack the quality of rarity. 

And so, it will be found universally, tliat a thing, to be precious, 
must be, as it were, unique, scarce, rare ; and it must, in addition to 
rarity, have intrinsic excellences, either of use or of beauty. 

The transfer of this idea of preciousness from things to persons is 
worthy of remark. Originally, I have said, it was applied to commodi- 
ties ; but as words, which begin with a servile or material use, frequently 
come to take on sccondnry uses, so it is here. This word signifies, 
when apj)lied to persons, that they arc much prized ; that they are 
to us what jewels are to the possessor — only we value them with that 
(liflereiice which exists between the estimates which we put upon 
living qualities and dead substances. And we prize living qualities 
very ditlerently. It makes a great deal of difference in our estimate, 
whether it is the affections that are being considered, or whether it is 
the commercial understandincr. 

If this matter be closely scanned, it will be found that the nature 
of rarity and beauty which belongs to property is subtly transferred 
to tlie preciousness of character or person. For qualities that are 
rare are indispensable to preciousness ; and things, in order to bo pre- 
cious, are not only to be rare, but they are to be productive of value 
or pleasure. 

Men who in art and in artisanship have singular skill, and who 
are therefore few in number, and not easily found, are precious ar- 
tists, or precious workmen. A man is precious, not only because he 
has extraordinarv skill, but because there are few who have that skill. 
A man is precious, because, being superior in cultivation, he stands 
with few competitors. 

In friendship, not common friends, which any body can have in 

swarms, good-natured as Hies, and as useless — not such friends are 

precious; but those that are rave, W\o^^ W\^\»\iv^^ ^xv^vidship quali- 
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ties not usually possessed, or in a condition not nsnally found, or with 
a power of touching the chords of the heart with such results as few 
can produce — these are precious. 

There are a great many friends, but there are very few precious 
ones. In love they only are precious whose nature is well framed, 
iitly balanced, admirably carried, and related to us by rare and 
beautiful affections and conduct. We may say that one who has such 
a nature is precious. Either it must be so, or it must seem to be so. 
It makes but little difference which. For that which we think we see 
is to us as if we saw it. • 

All that rare beauty which homely children have in the eyes of 
their mothers is just as good as if it were real. To the mothers they 
are handsome. All those rare traits which the young lover sees in 
his first love, and which make her angelic, are as good as if they 
were real — while they last. The only difference between the imagi- 
nary and the real is in the quality of enduring. While the convic- 
tion hovers, while the blissful mistake is as if it were real, it pro- 
duces precisely the same effect. Things are precious while they are 
thought to be precious. 

The man that fills his pocket with pyrites — iron crystals — think- 
ing it to be gold, is as rich while going to town to dispose of it, as 
though it were golden sand, or gold in quartz ; although when he has 
given it to the mining engineer to be tested, and it turns out not to 
be gold, it is no longer precious. But to the man it was precious 
for the time being. 

And so, in friendship and affection there must be rare qualities, 
and they must be rarely carried and applied, if they are to be pre- 
cious. Under such circumstances, if these qualities really exist, the 
preciousness abides. If they are merely supposed to exist, they are 
precious for the time being, 

Christ is said to be precious to those that " believe " — to those, in 
other words, whose minds have been so opened that they can perceive 
what really is in the Saviour. To those who harve the full vision, and 
intimate knowledge, and confiding belief in the qualities and in the 
conduct of the Saviour, he becomes precious. 

And this is no imagination. For, although the conceptions which 
we may form may prove by and by to have been in a thousand re- 
spects disproportionate and erring, there will always be the fact that 
they erred on the under side. When the man brings his supposed gold, 
his mistake is in the fact that it is not worth a thousandth part as 
much as gold. When a man brings a crystal, thinking, " Surely I 
have found a diamond," he is mistaken ; and his mistake is in the fact 
that it is not worth near so much as he thought. 

We can not suppose that we have llie tt\xe«\» \^^^ o^ ^^^ — ^iss^X'wc^ 
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not '* Now we see," says the apostle, '* throngh a glass darkly ; bul 
then face to face : now I know in part " — in mere fragments, in bits, 
having, as it were, the ends of knowledge; ^'but then shall I koow 
even as also I am known." And all the mistakes that we commit, or 
are liable to commit, in the knowledge of God, as represented to ns in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, are mistakes which are just the reverse of 
those which are made in regard to objects of value in commerce. He 
is infinitely more beautiful than our most extravagant imagination 
ever paints. He is infinitely more tender and more wise than we ever 
conceived. He is transcendently nobler than we ever dreamed, doing 
things with a generosity, with a lordly courtesy, with a snpereminent 
delicacy, with a beauty, with a care for us, and with a harmonizing 
influence, far transcending not only any experience, but any poetic 
imagination which is wrought out from experience, and carried much 
beyond it. To those who believe, to those who have had the sacred 
vision to behold him, Christ is precious. 

He is precious if you regard him simply as the representation to 
the world, in a form easy to be understood, of the divine nature. For 
the divine nature rises up as the very consunmiation of all those 
qualities which we are taught to esteem in each other. If we had 
not been brought up among men, and had not been taught that some 
things are good and some bad, that some things are beautiful and 
some homely, and that some tilings are right and some wrong, we 
never could have either admired or cared for God. 

The knowledge with which we go to God, the conceptions which 
we form of hira, and the susceptibility of our nature to admire, are 
the result of that training which we have among men ; and the 
knowledge of God will seldom go far beyond the qualities which 
exist in the social relations of men. The imagination may cleanse 
the mind, and set this knowledge in a higher and brighter sphere, 
but the substratum of our knowledge is wrought out among men. 
We are made in the image of God. The divine qualities which we 
see in each other — the sweetness of character, the beauty of love, 
the delicacy and grace of disinterested kindness, the nobleness and 
clarity of justice, the bright example of heroism — these elements wc 
gather together and fashion, every one, severally, as best we can, into 
an ideal conception. The brightest things and noblest traits among 
men we put together and call God. And every man, in some sense, 
as he is created of God, becomes, in turn, the creator of his God. For 
every one is obliged to frame for himself some conception of the In- 
visible. 

The old Greek had his God made for him. When Phidias, with 
the utmost display of skill, probably, that was ever manifested upon 
earth, built his august statue of Oly\u\mu 3\\\A\,QiV^ ixivtY feet high, 
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sitting upon bis chair, so magnificent that when, once a year, the car- 
tain was drawn, and the crowd were permitted to look upon it, 
women fainted with ecstasy of feeling, and men were strangely carried 
away, it was believed that the very spirit of God possessed it. 
And it was a common saying and motto, in those days, that he was 
unfortunate who died without having seen the Phidian Jove. The 
Greek had no difficulty in fashioning his idea of God. His God had 
been made for him in ivory and gold, with a matchless genius, the 
influence of which has been felt from that day to this. 

But the Hebrews were permitted to have no fictile god — ^no work 
of men's hands. Simply the qualUiea of the divine Being were made 
known to them. " The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth " — this was the 
material that was put into their hands. The moral qualities that 
went to constitute the Supreme Ruler were given to them, and each 
man was obliged to take these qualities, and give them personality in 
his own imagination, and, if I may so say, hang in the picture gallery 
of his mind that which he made for his God, using these mate- 
rials. 

And that which was true of the Hebrew is true of us. Every 
man must needs fashion his conception of God as best he may, 
gathering the best qualities from among the best men, and putting 
them into the most heroic forms, and worshiping that which results 
from the action of his reason and of his enlightened moral sense. 

The highest conception which now prevails has been the slow re- 
sblt of ages of thought and ages of experience of good men, who 
lived far back in the twilights of time, and transmitted to their pos- 
terity, through ages, so much as they had thought. And as time 
rolled on, men became better, and were inspired by higher motives, 
and their administration became purer, and their notions of God be- 
came cleansed and elevated. The best men of every generation, in- 
spired, developed, taught, led of God, gave their best endeavors to 
the illustration of the divine character, without completing it. And 
the noble aspect given to Divinity grew nobler and nobler, through 
successive generations, till it came to us in the person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who brought down to us some part, at any rate, of the 
divine glory, and manifested it in conditions in which men are able 
to understand it through the lore in which they receive their ordi- 
nary ideas. 

Look at this idea of God dwelling in the heavens, in eternal 
quietude so far as temptation and sin are concerned, and in intense 
activity so far as beneficence is concerned — ^the great Head and Heart 
— the universal Being — the Father whose thought, and apprehen^lo^^ 
and solicitude, and care, and guardiansibip at^ e^\«tL^^^^Tw\."^^^^ 
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ages, and over the vast human family, which he broodSi and rean, 
and develops through successive generations, and which he at last will 
lifl above the stage and sphere of animalism, and into spiritual 
conditions, and carry still on into more intimate relations — into a 
blessed companionship and likeness to his own self. That conception 
of God is a precious one. It stands unique. It has no parallel — no 
approach. It is solitary and alone in the annals of human thought. 
/ am chief, and there is none beside me^ is literally true. It is not 
the boast of the Hebrew priests, but the absolute truth, that that con- 
ception of God which is known to us through the Hebrew scripture, 
and through the New Testament scripture, stands, among all the 
fashionings of the divine idea, nobler, more exceedingly beautiful, 
rarer, and therefore more precious, than any other. 

But Christ, in the work which he specially proclaims, is One who 
presents to us an aspect which can not but be precious to every one 
that believes. Christ represents himself, not simply as the guardian 
of the race, not simply as developing men, not simply as supervising 
the general work, but as having come specially for the salvation of 
men from sin, and their deliverance from the power of Satan, and 
their adoption into the kingdom of God, in the relation of sons. 
This he does, not simply by his own life, and by his own example, 
but likewise by his own suffering. "He hath bonie our griefs. The 
chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and with his stripes wc are 
healed." 

The glorious doctrine of substituted obedience is a doctrine 
founded in fact ; and vicarious suffering is a doctrine founded in 
fact. There are many that object to it, and there are many state- 
ments of it that are objectionable ; but the thing itself sprang from 
our knowledge of the quality in human life; and it is ascribed to the 
Lord Jesus Christ not only, but it is transferred to character and to 
persons ; and when it stands preeminently beautiful and rare, it is 
precious. 

What mother is there that does not vicariously suffer for her 
child? What child was ever well brought up that the father's vir- 
tue was not, as it were, imputed to him ? Every child has imj>uted 
to him the good things which belong to his parents. Where a child 
is brought up right, it is because he had some one to suffer for him, 
to think for him, to go before him and open the way. The child is 
])revented from suffering by the suffering of the parent for him. 
When the child errs, and is punished, is not the parent punished ? 
And is not the labor and eflbrt of the parent in reclaiming the child 
a greater suffering than the suffering of the child in his own endea- 
vors at restoration? Is not the whole formation of domestic life one 
that sets forth, in its minor relations and developments, most beauti- 
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fulljy that yer^ doctrine which receives its explanation, and its more 
glorious form, in the^sufferings of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

It is said that under the laws of nature men suffer for themselves, 
and that the idea of an innocent person suffering for another is mon- 
strous. As if there ever was a man that was worth any thing, who 
was not made so by the fact that some innocent person suffered for 
him ! As if there was not throughout life itself the glorious procla- 
mation of that great truth of the New Testament — the suffering of 
God for men, that they through his righteousness, and not through 
their own, might be saved I It is not the doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament any more than it is the doctrine of every Christian household 
in the land. It is not a revelation just made. It has been revealed 
ever since there have been on earth go6d men who loved their chil- 
dren, and who, for the sake of their children, were willing to labor 
day and night, performing tasks, bearing burdens, standing between 
those children and their mistakes, and controlling the laws of nature, 
that they might lift them higher than they would have been but for 
Buch mediations. 

I do not say that the mediation and vicarious suffering of our 
Lord Jesus Christ contains in it nothing more than that which is 
contained in the action of every family ; but the idea is, that the 
actions of every Christian father and mother are a part of those ele- 
ments which go into the vicarious suffering of the Saviour, and a part 
also of that imputing of righteousness of which the New Testament 
speaks. There are other elements that spring from the mysterious 
relations of Christ to the moral government, which, so far as we 
know any thing about it, is nothing but the realization, in a grander 
form, of the elements which go to make the household rich and beau- 
tiful, and the representation of the character of Christ as the Re- 
deemer, by his own suffering and death, of his children in this world. 
That view carried, as it is in him, up higher than human weaknesses, 
and above the realm of the basilar sentiments and instincts, is made 
supremely divine, and beautiful, and rare ; and since there is but one 
God, this is precious. Christ, looked at in that relation, becomes to 
those that believe exceedingly precious. 

But the preciousness of Christ is not merely in his divinity nor in 
his mediatorship. The familiar experience of Christ, if it were to 
report itself, would show that the preciousness of the Saviour grows 
upon us by his personal relationship to us. It is what he becomes 
to us severally, in our various scenes and stages of development in 
life, which makes him most precious to us. 

Let us see how we learn to love men, and to esteem them, A 
man does us a kindness. That separates him, to us, from among 
men, though it be but the giving of a cup of water. The least kind- 
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ncss sets n man apart, as it were, from his fellowa. For we are bo 
constituted that self becomes the interpreter of «other men. He that 
deals justly with us teaches us the beauty of justice. Our self love 
teaches us the rights of other men, because we feel the wickedness 
of the violation of our own. The kindnesses of men to us separate 
them, in our minds, from the mass. But when one does us the com- 
mon kindnesses of life — warms and clothes the body — these things, 
though they are specialized in the memory, are not to be compared 
with those offices which men render to our souls. Woe be to that 
man who never had a time when he felt that he had been benefited 
by the influence of another upon his mind ! He has had no birth, he 
is still in the egg^ he is not hatched nor fledged, and can not fly, 
who can not think of some one who has inspired him ; who does not 
look back and say, " But for such and such persons and associations, 
I never should have become what I am." Sometimes it is the mas- 
ter ; sometimes it is the employer ; sometimes it is the teacher ; 
sometimes it is the preacher ; sometimes it is one, and sometimes it 
is another ; but that man who brings on a crisis in our mental his- 
tory, and gives us a higher conception of the possibilities of the 
mind, and a higher conception of the dignities of life, and something 
nobler and better to live for, we remember as long as we live. 

I remember one. lie has gone home. Although I was in a 
Christian family, and had eminent conceptions in certain directions, 
yet, when I was going out of boyhood into manhood, in my college 
life, there was, in the senior class, a man who took me in his charge, 
and whose inlluence upon me was such tliat it was as if a door had 
been made, througli which I could look out of common life, through 
into the supernal life. He brought home to my mind the reality of 
personal consecration, lie brought liome to me a sense of true de- 
votion, and of communion with God, such as I had never liad. And 
if I were to live as long as Methuselah dwelt upon the earth, I could 
not but be conscious of a certain latent admiration and gratitude for 
that man. He was in no respect my companion ; he was in no 
respect adapted to be my social, confidential friend; and yet, I never 
can forcret what lie did for me. I remember him as a man who was 
precious to me simply because he came to me at a time in my life 
Avhen I needed some man to brood me and carry me up into a higher 
life, and supplied that want. 

There are those who have received from the Lord Jesus Christ 
just that inspiration. There has come over their soul a new influ- 
ence. They are conscious that there is lifted upon them, from him, a 
light which has widened their horizon, and given them a new con- 
ception of the ends of life, and made men of them. There are those 
who are able to say, from day to day, "If it had not been for my 
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conversion to the love of the Lord Jobtis Clirist — if it had not been 
for that which Christ has done for me — I never should have been, and 
never coxild have been, what I now am." And he becomes precious 
because he has indicated to them that which is unspeakably valuable 
to them — that soul-growth which takes hold upon eternal conditions; 
which inspires in us not simply intellectual development, but that 
heroism which gives us higher ideals of life, and breaks us off from 
being the mere animals which we are to begin with, and teaches us 
bow to be men, and how to revere those who are men like ourselves. 

Of two persons living in the same family, one shall treat you, as 
a child, with candy, Jind cake, and indulgence, and permission, and 
shall be a kind nurse to the body; and you shall call her "Goody" 
and "-Aunty," and esteem her very much. The other shall not be 
so familiar, shall be reticent ; and yet, in right moods, and at right 
times, she shall not disdain to take you up, with a strange fascina- 
tion, into her realm, and wisely and sweetly interpret to you her 
thought of life, which you listen to at first with vague amazement, 
but with growing relish, until the fire begins to burn in your souL 
And as long as you live, you shall remember her as the one precious 
memory of your life. 

It is supposed that pei-sons must fall in love, naturally, with their 
equals, and those of their own age. Not at all. I think generous, 
young natures are inclined to fall in love with persons twice as old 
as they are. I remember two instances in my own history, of wo- 
men of eminent excellence, but old enough, literally, to be my 
mother, in thoughts of whom I experienced all those bewitching 
feelings which later life has interpreted to me as belonging to true 
love. I revered and loved them. I had received inspiration from 
them Avhich gave a meaning to life and to manhood. I felt conscious- 
ly so inspired and blessed, that all my heart went out in gratitude. 
I remember full well how I hung upon their footsteps, ignorant, inno- 
cent, untaught in the ways of the soul ; and I remember the kind 
dignity, pain-breeding though it was, with which they put me back 
into my place. I was a little boy, fourteen years old. It was the 
necessity of human conditions that it should be so. 

But oh ! there is One, the " chief among ten thousand, and alto- 
gether lovely," lifted above us unspeakably further than the stars are 
from the worm, who yet says that he will divide his throne with us; 
who so identifies himself with us that he says he and we are abso- 
lutely one. 

The poorest dnsky slave that ever vaguely yearned, and knew 
not what the delight meant that dawned* upon his developing con- 
science ; the child of the peasant ; the cliild of 1\\^ \\\^vi"6\. X'sJJv^wvcw'ij^ 
man in the street; the child of nature, gYOVf\i\^ \w\.o \>kv% ^vsyw^H^^'^ 
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of Christ, says, *^ Love me. Be mine. Nothing is too mnch to gire 
thee — no enthusiasm ; no reaching out of tl'ie hands ; no clasping ol 
the heart. All is thine. I am thine.'* 

Christ is precious as no human being can be, in that hour in which 
he inspires us with these divinest conceptions of life — love, and £iith 
that works by love. 

There are those who teach us to redeem ourselves from our igno- 
minious nature, and whom we never cease to revere. A young man, 
going out from the family into the army, and falling under the 
temptations of the camp, begins to stumble here and there, and, com- 
ing under the dominion of cunning and bad men, he slowly and gra- 
dually is framing his manhood to the most ignoble pattern; and 
there stands among the officers one preeminent for courage and skill, 
and in influence second to none, who, it may be, draws near, on some 
day, to chide, to teach, to persuade; and with such wise counsel that 
the young man is lifted suddenly oat from the spell, and abhors him- 
self, and shakes off his companions, and comes back to his better nature. 
And the young man says, ''As long as I live I will thank that officer 
for what he has done for me." And the officer falls in battle, and 
the man sets up the memory of that officer in his heart as among the 
minor gods ; and tells his children, and they tell theirs, the story of 
thut emiincipation which was wrought in his moral life by the silent 
influence, or the actual utterances, of this one noble, heroic superior 
officer. 

One of tlie major-generals in our army said to a son of mine, be- 
fore Petersburg, in the midst of great trial and much suffering, and 
circumstances tending to overbear virtue, yea, and almost to pluck 
up courage and endurance, "Are you not, sir, a Christian?" "I 
hope I am," was the reply. " Well, sir," said the general, " in such 
a time as this we ought to know one another," and shook him by the 
hand. That silent word, from a major-general to this young man, 
who was a mere second-lieutenant; that recognition of their common- 
ness and common Christianity — who can measure the power or the 
gratefulness of it ? Who can measure what hope, and what gladness, 
and, above all, what sympathy of human heart, it brought? 

Now, how many are tliere that are able to say, "If it had not 
been for my fiiith in Jesus, I had died as a brute dies" ? How many 
are there that have been brought from their cup by the power of the 
name of Jesus ? I am one of those who scarcely believe that any 
thing else will reform a drinking man but a loving Saviour. But if 
a man can say, " I was going to destruction, and I was brought un- 
der the power of divine truth, and I saw my error and my sin, and I 
called mightily unto God; and he heard my voice, and revealed to 
me Jesus the Saviour, and 1 ttu^Veii \\i \\\\!DL^^\i^\\i^\^ been strong 
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enough to break away from evil companions and temptations, and 
by the grace of God I am what I am " — who can measure the precious- 
ness of one who has proved such a benefactor of the soul ? How 
many are there here who can look back and say, " If it had not been 
for the hand of the Saviour, I should to-day probably have wallowed 
in the slough " ? How many, by the memory of truths of Christ that 
they have heard in the family, have been saved from overflowing 
temptations, and have been able to tread the animal under their feet? 
And how precious is Christ to one that realizes this, and feels that 
he has been redeemed from the thrall and the bondage of the most 
degrading sins by the power of divine love and guardianship ! And 
how precious are they that stir up in us a noble, cleansing, purifying 
love! IIow great a favor does one bestow upon us who gives us 
faith in men and in human qualities ! A man who does not believe 
in virtue, nor in conscience, nor in love, nor in disinterestedness ; a 
man who does not believe in heroic men, nor in virtuous men ; a man 
who is accustomed to look at human life, and say, "All men are crea- 
tures of circumstance, all are temptable, all are frangible ; there is 
no such thing as absolute goodness" — such a man is a charnel-house. 
Such a man is but a receptacle of the dead I And when one is tend- 
ing to such cynical, and suspicious, and unbelieving states in life, if 
there come one that reveals to him the reality, so that he begins 
to believe in men, in luminous qualities, in the reality and nobility 
of sympathy and love, who can do him a greater favor? Who can 
do a greater favor to us than to bring life into the midst of such 
death as this? And is not this the special and peculiar work of 
Christ ? Are we not the children of his love ? Does he not give us, 
as it were, a new capacity of loving ? We live by it. It comes to 
be the atmosphere of the soul. We come to love by the power of 
that one feeling, which is more nearly like the divine in its nature 
and in its motives, than any other attributes of the soul. He that 
loves is born of God. And it is this new life in the soul by which 
w6 love, not simply our Saviour, but all that is good, and beauteous, 
and true, and right, and noble. And how much is he our benefactor 
who wakes in us this motive ? 

My dear Christian brethren, we go on striving after these states 
with a blind feeling, too often, that they come by reason of our 
faithfulness, and our motives, and our use of the means of grace. 
We do not enough associate them with the power of the Saviour, 
It was he that awakened them in us. 

" Oh 1" says the dandelion, " when spring came, I made use of 
my root, and so came to blossom. If I had not had a root, through 
which I felt the sap tingling, I should not have reached \.Vi\A ^\.^\ftT* 
But how came the dandelion to feel the »a]f t\Ti^\w^ \}Kto\x^\VA xc^^'O 
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What was it that unlocked the winter ? What was it that stimn- 
lated the circulation in the root ? Was it not the sun, shining in the 
greatness of his strength ? All that there was of beauty afterward 
in the dandelion was brought out by God's sun. 

Says the mariner, " It was I that made the voyage. Did not I 
spread the sails ? Did not I hold the helm ? Did not I watch the 
compass ?" Yes, you did all these things ; but who gave you your 
motive power ? Was it not God ? 

" Was it not my skill, ray industry, my perseverance, that bnilt 
this fortune ?" says the rich man. Well, who kept you alive while 
you were doing it ? Who swung your reason in equipoise ? Who 
held you to just such equilibrium ? Who held you to rational judg- 
inents while other men round about you rushed to insanity or dis- 
ease? Who gave you wisdom and skill, and the power to maintain 
them ? Whose air were yoji breathing ? Whose summer and win- 
ter did you avail youreelf of? Who created the forests that you 
plucked down and framed to precious uses? Who created the earth, 
whose treasure gave itself up at your hands ? You took from the 
loom of nature all precious fabrics ; yet who wove them but God ? 

And as it is with wealth, as it is with all outward things, so, 
much more, is it with the treasure of the soul. Who taught you to 
believe? Who taught you filth? Who taught you the i)owor of 
truth? Wiio gave you conscience, or uiiiiistered to it? Who framed 
tlie statutes upon which your belief went forth ? Who gave you 
love ? Who mingled love with imagination ? Who framed faith, 
working by love, so that a great void became populous? Who 
painted ])ictures through the imagination, and gave you a vision of 
heaven that shall be more than realized? Who filled the soul with 
those fantasies which enrich it now-, and shall save it hereafter? 
Was it not the loving Saviour, brought home personally, as he is by 
sickness and distress ; brought home as he is in closet hours ; brought 
3iome as he is in sweet sinixinn: hvnius: brouccht home as he is to mc, 
ten thousand times, when I wander in the lields ; brought home in 
hours of connnunion with God ; brought home in hours of temptation 
and deliverance ? And how ]fi*ecious is that Saviour of whom we 
can say, *' I>y him, and by him alone, I am what I am. He loved 
me ; he gave himself for 7ne ; he has redeemed me by his own 
precious blood ; and he has made me a king and a priest unto God I*' 
To them that believe he is precious. 

CJo, ye that seek j>leasure ; but remember that you leave greater 

pleasures behind you, in leaving the dear Saviour, than any that you 

can fiiul among your intimate companions. Go, ye that seek wealth; 

but remember that there are more riches in the thoughts of a just 

man, in the love of a true luau, 1\\^tv \v\ vsW q>\\.\5^\^ ^-^tate. Go, ye 
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that seek for the variolic ambitions and places of power and influence; 
but remember that they are to be the first who seem least hero, and 
that they are to be the last who seem most. They who, by the rattle 
of the drum, or by the proclamation of paper, seek the transient and 
evanescent, and call that enough — how little do they know of that 
treasure which is laid up for the trusting Christian — ^for him who has 
made his peace with God through Jesus Christ, and loves the Saviour 
with a love that increases through life, and that "death itself shall not 
be able to strangle ! 

God grant that the preciousness of Christ may become more and 
more eminent in your experience who have tasted at all the blessed- 
ness of the faith. God grant that those who are living in the proxim- 
ity of this blessed treasure, and this blessed Friend, and who know 
him not, may have Christ revealed to them. And may he become as 
precious to your soul as he was, perhaps, to the soul of your father, 
or your mother, or your companion. May he be the dearest Friend 
that you ever had. May your father's God love you, and keep you, 
and teach you to love and revere him. And finally may you enjoy 
him in his heavenly kingdom, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

We draw near to thee, O most blessed God I by all the memory of a past ex. 
perience. Often called, and often coming, we have never been turned away ; and 
we know that it is j^ood to seek thee. In thee we have been made stronjf^ in the 
day of weakness. In thee we have found lijrht in the day of darkness. In thee 
we have found remedy when sick, and consolation when in distress, and courage 
when in despondency. Thou hast inspired us with every j^race and virtue which 
we possess. Thou hast led us throujOfh a thousand scenes of experience, and never 
once hast betrayed us. All thy words, many as they arc, and promisinfr fjrrcat 
thin;^, transcending all other promises known among men, are yea and amen ; 
and none can say that he has come unto thee, and been cast out ; and none shall 
ever say it. Blessed bo thy name, thou faithful God— thou loving Saviour — thou 
leacliing and comforting Spirit I We draw near to thee, to-night, with confession 
of sin. Yet, thou knowest it better than we. We know our unbelief ; we know 
the hardness of our hearts ; we know our vagrancy and pride ; wo know how 
easily we are tempted through the senses ; we know how inert and self-indulgent 
we arc prono to become ; we know that we lie under thy hand of discipline to 
complain and to murmur, and in the midst of prosperity to forget thee, and to> 
consider that prosperity as the work of our own wisdom and skill. We confess 
all the things in which we are imperfect and rude, or sinful. We confess the- 
wrong that we do knowing that we do it, and the courses that we pursue though 
we are warned and admonished. If thou wert to treat us strictly according to our 
desert, we could not stand for a moment. It is because thy court is the royalty 
of love, it is because thou art a parent, it is because tUoM doeX xisA. «yX. *a ^ \^A^x 
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■dminiiteriiig wltli inltozlbla Uw, it it tasanae thoflM^ httve mercj on ^diooi 
tlum wilt hare metey. It is faectnw thoa hast liberl/ m%Mt^ia do .the tUngt 
wbloh plMse thee, tliat we haT6 hope. 

O thou great Father of all I we draw near to thee as dlsobedieni children, to 
eoBJEiBeB our wrong, and moom over ii, and pray tar deUvwanoe from It. We be 
aeeeh.of -thee that we maj live worthy of oar relationship to thee. We are thj 
sons. We are adopted into thy funilj. We are mnoh loved, and much forgiren. 
We are hcnne with, and helped, every daj, and on every side. Grant that ereij 
liBeling of honor and gratitude and lore maj oonapire to pcevent oar receiving all 
thy merdes, so many, and so predooa^ and returning notUng but diaobedience. 

Forgive the past, and inspire the fatnie. Grant that wie may never be disooa- 
raged. If there be any that have began to walk the royal way of life, and are 
perplexed and hindered, and see little of growth in themselves, still let them go 
toward. Chtint that none may look bads, and eoant themselves unworthy of 
eternal life. And we pray that thoa wilt quicken the-oonsdence of every one. 
Give a new and deeper sense of guiltinesik And grant that men who are named 
of thee may Judge of their condact and their charaeter, not by human laws, but 
by the higher law of God. And so, by that spiritoal and inward measure, may 
we measure their thoughts and their feelings, and ssy, from day to day, ** Against 
thee and thee only have I sbmed, and done this evil in thy sight." And so we 
beseech of thee tbat thou wilt raise us step by step above temptation, until at last 
we are prepared for that higher land when they sin no more, and are tempted no 
more, and rejoice together foreyer. 

Bless the word that shall be spoken to-night. Bless the servants of thy sanc- 
tuary hero. May we take with us the spirit of Sunday into the week. May we 
be able to praise the Lord. While we are diligent in our hunness, may we know 
how still to he fervent in ipirit. May we know how silently to teach men. And 
grant that so long as we live, we may be willing and abondant laboitTs in thy 
cause. 

And when thoa shalt have fulfilled thy will in. us, and oar earthly career is 
over, may we then begin that glorious career in the heavenly land, where we will 
praise the Father, the Son, and the Iloly Spirit. Amen. 



PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 

Our rdtlior, wilt thou bless the word of truth spoken, and grant that it may 
come home to the hearts of those that have heard it with efficacious power. AVe 
thank thee for the revelation of thyself, and for all thy helpfulness to us. We 
thank thee for the inspirations which we have had in times past ; for the promises 
which fttretch out over the future, multitudinous— endless. 

Thou, O Lord Jesus ! art the chief among ten thousand, altogether lovely. W© 
follow thee. We adore thee. Thou art precious now, and shalt be yet more pre- 
cious. And living or dying we are thine. Grant, we pray thee, that all may be 
participators in this thy treasure. May those whom we love, love thee. Bound 
together by these cords and ties, may we walk together along the same pilgrim 
road, that we may sit down together in the kingdom of our dear Lord. We ask 
if for Christ's sake. Amen. 
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